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THE EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Fob the purpose of this new English translation of 
the Hebrew Grammar, I have submitted the text of 
the 20th German edition to a thorough and careful 
revision, adding what appeared needful, and amending 
or more accurately stating many particulars, as 
suggested by renewed examination and reflection. 
Besides these numerous additions and improvements, I 
have, with the valuable aid of the late Dr. M. A. Levy, 
the learned Professor at Breslau, drawn up for this Eng¬ 
lish edition a new and fuller Table of ancient Semitic 
Alphabets including the Moabite Alphabet; since a 
good many old inscriptions of the kind have been 
recently discovered. The translation has been made 
with the greatest care and exactness, as was to be 
expected from Dr. Davies’s well-attested knowledge of 
Hebrew and his familiarity with German; and I have, 
moreover, taken care, as the translation was passing 
through the press, that it should everywhere correctly 
express the sense of the original. The Reading Book 
and Exercises, added by the Translator, will serve to 
familiarise the student with the Grammar, and to 
ground him in its principles and forms. 

May this edition contribute to advance and extend 
the knowledge of Hebrew, and the thorough under¬ 
standing of the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
in English schools and universities; even as the merits 
and usefulness of the original work still continue to 
be acknowledged in Germany. 

E. RCEDIGER. 

Berlin, December, 1873. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Tfiis new edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar is 
from the 21st edition of the German, but it may be 
regarded as a translation from the 22d of the original, 
Dr. Roediger having made arrangements for its ap¬ 
pearance in advance in English, by not only entrusting 
me with his own most carefully revised copy, but 
also by taking pains in correcting the press; so 
that even in English the Grammar is now virtually 
his own work even as in German, excepting some 
changes or additions of mine, which are nearly all 
marked as such by their standing in brackets \thus\ 
or being followed by— Tr. In doing my part, I 
often consulted (and never in vain) the judgment of 
Dr. W. Wright, who is pre-eminent among our 
orientalists, and one of Dr. R.’s old students and 
intimate friends. I am happy to acknowledge my 
obligations also to Prof. A. B. Davidson of the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, and especially to Prof. 
Gandell of the University of Oxford, for their kind help. 

The Reading Book and Exercises suggested by long 
experience, have been carefully prepared with direct 
practical aim, as helps to the student in mastering 
the Grammar. 

B. DAVIES. 

London, 1874. 
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IV 


A. The Personal 


Nominative of the Pronoun, 
or 

Separate Pronoun. 


Sing. 1. com. ‘’331$, in pause 
"EQiJ; ’’Sit, in pause 


3 . i 


Pltir. 1. com. WTMt (W?), 
Oflit) we. 

a (m. QP1« ) 

{/• fk r 

m. an, nsn i 


Accusative of the Pronoun, 


A. 

By itself. 

*'?; me. 


,m. nnt*(ns),in\ 

*hr» in p- 1 

pause nnk \ thou. 

1 

\f. Pit c*n«) ) 

.'li’I. in--*!.. 1 

Im. fcWH he. 

tin, 1; Sfil-f (ri), i; 

) 

i 

him. 

(/. son She. 

•3; n—; her. 


thee. 


*; 


us. 


3 . 


I they. 


^55 

T5i l^r r 

(S3). &; t3—, tJ-r- 1 -. to—* 

it:—*; D—, D——, ta-l* 
them. 

(^)j "J— them. 


*) The forms with an asterisk are only poetical; those in parenthesis 
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Pronoun*) 1 

or Suffix of the Verb. Genitive of the Pronoun, or Sttffix of 

1 the Noun (possessive Pron.). 


With Ndn demonstrative.. With Nouns Singular. I With Nouns Plur. k Dual. 

r < I 

■’l-r- > “'3— J V *ny (prop. Gen. ! my. 

! met). j 


($-r) T “ i ! T~r ) 

1 “"‘ e =i- j U,. 

not found. # , (TJ—)/ J i|V * 


v13—, Ci3) n *>; *V, i (FT) TV V. tf’V * 

his ($ju8 and suus). his. 


FT, 1 , R" j n her. her. 

▼I ? ▼ 7 T V 9 TV 


T3; TV ; (T5- )our. *0V our - 


These forms 


are not 


found. 


D 3 ; DD—] nan— ) 

Bii n—, , cer-, 1ov*i 

their. 1 


BB1— 


rr- 


are rarely used, but are put here to give a full view of the analogy. 
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VI 


B. Strong 




Qdl. 

mpK&'i 

pm. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

bdp* 

“DS* 

•• T 

■top* baps* bdp, bdp* 

3./. 

nbtap* 

mas* 

r : it 

n?cip* rtbdp?* 

nbtap* 

2.m. 

nbbp* 

mas* 

t : - t 

mt>p* nbbpa* 

nbdp* 

2./. 

ribdp 

mas 

Fiibp nbdpa 

nbdp 

1. c. 

Ttetbp 

,, mas 

• ; - t 

h ri3dp mbbpa 

■'nbdp 

PZwn 3. c. 


>nas 

: it 

ddp *ibdp3 

*ibdp 


dnbdp* 

amas*arpdp* anbdp? 

anbdp 

2./. 


■tm 

■jrpdp •jnbdpa 

■jnbdp 

1. c. 

ttbdp 

was 

: - t 

^sbp siabttja? 

*iabdp 

Inf, 

&p* 


bdpn* 

bap* 

Inf . a&soi. 

bidp* 


bbpa, bbpn* bdp, bdp* 

ikp. $m<7. 2.m. 

bbp* 

ias* 


bdp* 

2./. 

■'bdp* 

W 

•’btspn* 

'bdp* 

Plur.2.m. 

sibdp 

^as 

*ibdpn 

^bdp 

2-/. 

njbdp* 

rma?* 

nAourr 

nabap* 

.Zarpj'. $in<7. 3.m. 

bbp:* 

naa* 

- : • 

pap:* bdp:* 

bap:* 

3./ 

bbpn 

iaam 

- : • 


bapn 

2.m. 

bbj?rn 

naan 

- : • 


bapn 

2./. 

■’bdpn* 

■naan* 

-bapm 

'bapn* 

1. c. 


naaa 

_ J V 


bap$ 

Piw. 3.w. 

sibdp: 

nay 

*ibdp: 

iibtopp 

3./. 

rpljdpm 

rwaan* 

mbbpn* 

nabapni* 

2,m. 

$dpp 

Ttaan 

*ibtspFi 

^bapn 

2./. 

rn^apri 

rmiam 

t : - ; • 

mbapn 

nabbpn 

1. c. 

bbp5 

lap? 


S«B? 

Impf. shortened (Jussive). 



\ 

Pant. act. 

bdp* 


fa? ^i?r 

bapa* 

pass. 

btop* 
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Verb . §§ 42—66. 


pxxi 

Hiph'il. 

H6 pH (Cl. 

HWipXel. 


btapn* 

^RT 

btspnn* 

nbtop* 

nb-tjpn* 

nbtspn* 

nbeprpt* 

nbisp* 

nb&pn* 

nbppn* 

nbttprn* 


r&tjpn 

nbopn 

nbtoprrj 

Tibfcp 

-nbttpn 

T&tipn 

■tjbfbprn 

^Stop 

sib-tjpn 


btspnn 

Dnbtop 

Dpbtjpn 

opibtspn 

vs * r ; t 

onbeprin 

75^5 



■^bttprin 

ttbBp 

^RT! 

ttbopn 

Ebfcprn 

wanting 

b-tspn* 

wanting 

boppn* 


bopn* 

bpRn* 

btaprn 


btipn* 


btspnn* 

wanting 

“b-opn* 

sibt?pn 

wanting 

-btspnn* 

Jistppnn 


rnbapn* 


robejpnn* 

bapt 1 * 

*tjR!* 

bop;* 

btsptr* 

btopn 

btjpn* 

^R3 

btspnin 

btapn 

bt?pn 

^RF! 

btspnn 

'btapn* 

■’Vtspri* 

^RF>* 

-btspnn* 

btapai; 

i-t?R« 


btspnt* 

sibE>j£ 


sibcpp; 

sibtsprv 

njbepn* 

nsbtjpn* 

rnbopn* 

nsbepnn* 

^btapn 

sib^ipn 

^btspn 

sfaspnn 

robapn 

robtspn 


rnbopnn 


ypp? 

*38 

bopn? 

bop?* 


VtiR'a* 


btspna* 


• 

bopa* 



k 
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0 . Strong Verb 


Suffixes 

1 Sing. 

2 iSin^r. tn. 

2 $%./. 

3 Sing. tn. 

Pebf. Qtil 8. 3. wi. 


tee 

te? 

•frppj 

3. /. 

■oriTtsp 

• s- t»: 


^1? 

*nrj?m 

vifapj 

2. m. 

< k 

— 

— 

VJFftopl 

irfepj 

2. / 


— 

— 

rnippj 

1. c. 

— ~ 


Ttee 


Plur. 3. c. 



te?P 

tfflbNajj 

2. tn. 


— 

Tflribpp 

1. c. 

— 

^Pp 

Tte? 

vnftop 

Inf. Qtil 


tee) 




Imp. Qtil 2. tn. sing. 

“pSbp 

— 

" 

StfT§fap 

Impf. Qtil 3. m. sing. 


tee: 

$pp: 

sirffop? 

3.m. urithNfin) 
demonstrative.) 

3. m. plur. 

‘'Sbtip*' 

. ... : 1* • 

"9*e|£ 

tee; 

*tee; 


^pp: 

simVop: 

Pbbf. Pi el 3. tn. sing. 

“£>P 


tee 

•fop 
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with Suffixes. §§ 67—61. 



EL 

3 Sing.f. 

1 Piur. 

2 Piur. m. 

2 Plur.f. 

3 Plur.m. 

3 Plur.f. 


«bep 

Dbbop 

Kto?] 


1m 

STRVbjp 


wanting 

wanting 

onbop 

V#?p 

wnbap 

iflnbttp 

— 

— 

DPbpp 


rnnbttj? 

ttTlbttp 

— 

— 

trrbop 


rrtf*?p 

— 

DSTibtap 

OT&P 

.crpbiap 


rribbp 

wbbp 

wanting 

wanting 

twbtap 


rrwibop 

wnbttp 

— 

— 

mnbop 

•pFibop 

rrobap 


DMbtJp 

V l ~ r i 

WtySR 

twbap 



sobtip 

b&» i?^ei 
“&»?} i$w 




sobop 

— 

— 

D *?l? 

— 

>*t?p:J 

nabop? 

tsato* 

v : rfi • 

■dm 

obtap? 

$pp? 

n$?tap: 

tisbop 1 ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n*ibt>p? 

wbep? 

DWbttp'' 

lP^p: 

ttibtap? 

V&PP? 

rnbtap 

soStap 

Dbbtop 

.... v rt 

T&S 

Dbtop 

■few 
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X D. Verb Pe ('b) Guttural. § 63. 



Q&l. 

Nlph'tfl. 

HipKi'l. 

Hdph'&'l. 

Perf. S. 3. ni. 

nay 

nam* 

n-ayn* 

• v: iv 

nayn* 

3./. 

may 

t : it 

may:* 

rrrayn 

mayn* 

2. m. 

mas 

t : - t 

may: 

mayn 

mayn 

2./ 

may 

: : - t 

maw 

mayn 

nnayn 

1. c. 

■'may 

■may: 

-nnayn 

-nnayn 

Plur. 3. c. 

nay 

naw 

n-ayn 

nayn 

2. m. 

Dnnay* 

nmay: 

nnnayn 

nnnayn 

2. f. 

■may* - 

■jnnaw 

■jnnayn 

]mayn 

1. c. 

way 

: “ t 

way:. 

anayn 

anayn 

: -t: rr 

Inf. 

nay* 

nayn* 

nayn* 


Inf. dbsol. 

niay 

T 

niay:* 

nayn* 

nayn* 

••t: it 

Imp. S. 2. m. 

nay* pm* 

nayn* 
.. T .. 

nayn 

.... r 


2./ 

-nay -pin 

■nayn 

• : it •• 

warn 

<*”*** 

wanting 

P2. 2. m. 

nay nptn 

nayn 

n-ayn 

• -• i- 


2./. 

ran’a'y* n:pfn* 

n:nayn 

t : - t •• 

fwayn 

T : . r 


Apr. & 3. m. 

nan* pin-* 

nay*'* 
.. T .. 

n-aw* 

nay-* 

“T:rr 

3./. 

nayn pinn 

nayn 

.. T .. 

nayn 

• r 

nayn 

“t: it 

2.m. 

nayn pinn 

nayn 

•* T ” 

rayn 

• i- 

nayn 

- t: rr 

2./. 

■nayn* -pTnn* 

■nayn 

• : it •• 

•n-ayn 
• • 1- 

-nayn* 

• : t it 

1. c. 

nayn* ptriK 

nayn 

.. T .. 

n-ayi* 

• -j r 

nayn 

-t: it 

Pfatr. 3. iw. 

nan* sippr* 

nay- 

: it** 

n-ay- 

nay- 

: tit 

3./. 

n:n!dyn njpfinr. 

n:nayn 

t : — t •• 

nnayn 

T • |- 

nnayn 

▼ ; — t: it 

2.m. 

nayn ipinn 

nayn 

rr •• 

n-ayn 

nayn 

t rr 

2 . /. rtn’nyn n:pinn 

nnayn 

T s — T •• 

n:nayn 

t : r 

nnayn 

1. C. 

nay: ptn: 

«r P - v.'iv 

nay: 

•• T** 

Taw 

"nay: 

“ t:it 

2kpp. shortened (Jussive). 


nay- 


Past. ad. 

nay 

nay:* 

tv:iv 

n-aya* 

• r 


pass. 

■nay 

T 



naya* 

tt: it 
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E. Verb 'A yin ('y) Gvttcbal. § 64. 


XI 



Qttl. 

Nlph'tfl. 

Pi'e'l. 

Pa'A’l. Hithp&’el. 

Perf. S. 3. tn. 

erra 

• T 

emw 
“ : • 



spann* 

3./. 

nemo* 

T — . IT 

nemn* 

nara 

nara 

nararn 

T : rr : • 

2. m. 

nefra 

t : - r 

nerrzn 

rtrs 

na ; a 

t : - 

nararn 

t : - t : • 

2./ 

ntsrra 

i : - r 

nerraa 

rp*:a 

na^a 

: : - 

nararn 

: i~ t ; • 

1. c. 

■nerra 

WTO 

•ra^a 

TO^a 

Tia^arn 

Plur. 3. c. 

sierra* 

sierab* 

siara 

siara 

sia^arn 

‘2. m. 

nnerra 

enemis 

enara 

enara tanarann 

vs- v : “ v : • 

2./. 

■renti 

■jnerraa 

inr^a 

Wp 

■jnarann 

1. c. 

siierra 

S - T 

snernib 

*03^21 

soa-a 

sbarann 

Inf. 

emj 

: 

em&r 

•• T • 

W 

wanting 

^1* 

Inf. cibsol. 

eirra 

T 

eino? 

W 



Imp. S. 2. m. 

erra* 

" i 

ernsn 

•• T • 




2./. 
PI. 2. m. 

■wra* 

• -t i- 

terra 

tjmsrj* 

siemin 

—; rr • 

■era* 

• : rr 

sia^a 

J rT 

wanting 

■e^ann 

sianann 

2./. 

rnerra 

r : - : 

mernsn 

r : - t • 

f 

rnara 

t : - t 


ma-'arn 

t : - t : • 

Lift. S. 3. m. 

erra':* 

erra- 
- t * 

T?r 

T*r 


3 •/• 

emin 

erren 

•• T • 

w? 

!pan 

s|ianp 

2.m. 

emin 

enen 

•• T • 

TO 1 ? 

ipan 

TO 

2. f. 

■ernin* 

•tjrnan* 

TO*? 

■aran 

rarann 

• : rr ; • 

1. c. 

erraa 

* : v 

enti« 

•*TV 

TO8 

?p3Sj 

wvx 

Plur. 3. m. 

siene: 

sierrar 

< nr* 

iina- 

• it: 

SO-Q’' 

v : : 

sia-iarv 

3./. 

memjn 

r : — : • 

merren 

t : - t • 

rnaran 

▼ j — r : 

rnaran 

t : — : 

marann 

T ! - T J • 

2. vi. 

sierran 

j • 

sientin 

—j rT • 

scran 

: rr ; 

*oran 

sorann 

it : • 

2-/. 

naerran 

r : - : • 

merran 

T S - T • 

rnaran 

t : - t ; 

rnaran 

marann 

r : ~ t : • 

1. c. 

eno? 

emfo 

•* T • 



WS 

2x»>. with Suff. Time: 

Part, act . 

tan®' 

tttTTDp 

spaa* 


spawn* 

pass. 

tj*irra 

T 



tot 
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XII 


F. Verb 



Qdl. 

Nlph'&'l. 

Pfe 7. 

Perf. S. 3. m. 

i i^TJ 

nbra 

fib©* 

3./. 

mbo 

ntibta? 

nfib© 

2. m. 

nnbba 

nubias 

nnbffi 

2-/. 

nnVffl* 

nribiab* 

nfibia* 

1. c. 

''nnb'ta 

Tl“bi'jj3 

TinVta 

Plur. 3. c. 

*lftbta 

iinbt23 

itib© 

2. m. 

dfirStb 

annStzb 

DFinbra 

2./. 

■jnnbii 

-nnbta? 

irifib© 

1. c. 

sjanVizi 

: - t 

^3Rbffl3 

*iinbro 

Inf. 

nbta* 

nbisn* 

fib©* 

Inf. absol. 

nibtij 

“ T 

tjbtfa 

tiba 

Imp. S. 2. m. 

nbta* 

ribon* 

fib©* 

2-/. 

■Rbm 

h nbtin 

Tibia* 

Plur. 2. m. 


iin^n 

inb© 

2./. 

rwnfta 

rrarib'tin 

r : - r • 

n;nV©* 

Imvf. 8. 3 .at. 

nbar* 

fib'©:* 

nb©:* 

3./. 

nbtkn 

fib©n 

Rb©n* 

2.m. 

nbtin 

nbtin 

obtain 

2-/. 

RjbtBTl 

h fib©n 

Ttbian 

1. c. 

nbt^ 

nbt|x 

rtb©K 

PZw. 3. m. 

TibuR 

ifibig: 

sinb©- 

3./. 

rmban* 

r : - : • 

rnfibffln 

r : - r • 

nsfibian* 

2.m. 

sinbtpn 

vtyfirn 

Ifiban 

2 •/• 

rmbran 

rofibnln 

r : - t • 

rnfibon 

1. c. 

nb*j?3 

tib©3 

- r • 

fib©3 

Impf. shortened (Jussive). 



Impf. with-Suff. 




Part. act. 

tibia* 

nb©3 

fib©©* 

pass. 

ffibiB* 

“* T 
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Lamedh ('b) Guttural. § 65. 


xm 


Pa'a’l. 

Hip till. 

Hdpli&'l 

Hithp&el. 

nb® 

pnY® 

priV®* 

"VVfgxD 

Slfft® 

; \ 

opnb® 

•]PHb® 

nrtV® 

mb®n* 

rnrfujn 

pnb®rj 

pnb®n* 

■pnbttn 

onnb^n 

■ ( pnb®n 

sian^tbn 

nb®n 

mb®n 

pr^®n 

fl"b®n* 

Tinbrcn 

nnb®n 

opnb®n 

]pnb®n 

*crsb*®n 

: - : r 

nbp®rj* 

nnbp®n 

pnbp®n 

pnVp®n* 

TtnVn®n 

Ttbrniri 

onnbn®n 

*,PHbp®ri 

®nVrt®n 

: - ~ i • 


mb®n* 

nb®r;* 

nb®n* 

nbp®n* 

— t • 

wanting 

nb®r; 

■mb*®n 

vrbnon 

mnb®n 

▼ : - : - 

wanting 

nbp®n* 

TjbFnin 

!tnbp®n 

rDnVp®n* 

r : - “ : • 

rib®? 

nbwrj 

nb®rj 

nb®ii 

>mb®‘ 

njnbwp 

mnbwp 

Hb®5 

- \: 

TT'bUT* 

mb®p 

mb®p 

•rrb®p 

m^za* 

VT*)®? 

rnnb®n 

nmbwp 

rnnb®n 

mb®? 

nb®; 

nb®p 

nb®p 

- J T 

Tjbion 

nS®« 

*mbtr 

mnb’ ! ®n 

r s - : ▼ 

!m!b®n 

n?nb®p 

T nb®3 

“ST 

lllttllil 

nb®: 


mb®®* 


nbp®®* 


rtb®a nb®a 

▼ vs r : T 
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XIV 


G. Verb 'A' yin (' y ) 



Qtil. 

Nlph'&'l. 

Hlph’i'l. 

Perf. Sing . 3. m. 

ap* 

ao3* 

r 

apn* 

3./. 

nab' 

T 

nac3* 

, t " t 

napn* 

2. m. 

niap* 

maps* 

rfiapn* 

2./. 

map 

map? 

mapn 

1. c. 

'map 

■map? 

'miapn 

PZwr. 3. c. 

siap 

siaps 

siapn 

2. m. 

nniap 

taniaca 

oniaon 

2-/. 

-,niac 

■jm'ap? 

-,m'acn 

1. c. 

si3iap 

wiap? 

wiapn 

IxF. 

ab* 

apn* 

aon* 

•• T 

Inf. dbsol. 

aiac 

T 

aion 

aon 

•• T 

Imp. Sing . 2. m. 

ab* 

apn 

• *—■ >'■: 

-Wl 1 

•* T 

2./. 

'ab 

'apn* 

'aon 

Plur. 2. in. 

».ab 

siapn 

*<** T 
siabn 

2. £ 

-3'iw* 

T 

nrapn* 

nrapn* 


Impf. Sing. 3. m. 

’ ab'* 

T 

abf' 

ap:* 

ap;* ap: 

3. f. 

aon 

T 

abn 

apn 

apn 

2. m. 

abn 

abn 

apn 

apn 

2- / 

'aon* 

• T 

'aon 

'apn* 

'abn* 

• •• T 

1. c. 

ah* 

T 

abi* 

apa 

aca 

" T 

PZ^r. 3. m. 

>iab' 

T 

siap: 

*iap: 

siao' 

3./. 

nrapn* 

nsapn 

t : • 

n3'apn* 

T * < 

nracn* 

r v • : 

r 

2. m. 

T siabn 

T 

siapn 

siapn 

siaon 

•• T 

2./. 

ns'ipn 

n;abn 

t : • 

ns'ipn 

nrapn 

1. c. 

abi 

T 

ab? 

ap? 

aoi 

••T 


Impf. with Waiv consec. 

aon* 

TT“ 


apn 

VT- 

Impf. with Stiff. 

'?ap:* 


'?ap:* (ooap:) 

Part. act. 

apb 


ao3 ao*a* 

TT •* •* 

pass. 

asiao* 

T 
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Doubled ("yy). § 67. XV 


Hdph'&'l. 

Po el. 

Po&'l. 

HithpoeL 

non* 

aaio* 

aaio* 

aainon 

nao*n 

naaio 
▼ : 

naaio 
▼ ; 

naainon 
▼ : ; • 

niacin 

naaio 

naaio 

▼ : ■ 

naainon 

r ; - ; • 

niacnn 

naaio 

naaio 

naainon 

"niawri 

"naaio 

"naaio 

"naainon 

*iao*H 

iaaio 

iaaio 

iaaincn 

oniawn 

onaaio 

onaaio 

onaainon 

• ( niaon 

•riaaio 

•naaio 

*,naainon 

wiaen 

*oaaio 

iiaaio 

Naainon 

: - : • 


aaio 

aaio 

aainon 

aon 

aaio 




aaio 


aainon 

wanting 

"aaio 

wanting 

-aainon 


*iaaio 


*iaainon 


naaaio 

r : •• 


njaaincn 

awr* as- 

aaio- 

aaio" 

aainc: 

awn 

aaion 

•• : 

aaion 

aainon 

awn 

aaion 

•• : 

aaion 

aainon 

"awn* 

"aaion 

• : : 

"aaion 

-aainorj 

awa 

aaic« 

aaioH 

aainon 

5130*1" 

iaaio" 

iaaio" 

iaaino- 

m*awn* 

T V- 

< * * 

raaaicn 

r ; j 

naaion 

nsaainon 

*iawn 

*iaaion 

iaaion 

iaainon 

nraoin 

▼ ••• ~ 

nsaaion 

t : : 

naaaion 

r : - : 

nsaainon 

ao*o 

aaio3 

aaio3 

aaino? 


aoio* 

▼ 


"taaic" 


aaioa 


aaioo 

t : 


aainoa 
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XVI 


H. Verb Pe Nun (ft). § 66. 




Q&l. 

NlpK HI. HipK i'l. H&pK d'l. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

piaa 

~T 

baa 

“T 

n 

paa* 

p'an* 

pan* 

- \ 

3./. 

etc. 

etc. 

nana 

r <- n 

rraaa 

t : • 

mD'an 

T * • 

mean 

2. m. 



ma 

T “T 

ntsaa 

t j - • 

naan 

t : - • 

npan 

2-/. 



nna 

npaa 

naan 

npan 

1. c. 



Tina 

•'ntbaa 

•mean 

Trajan 

Plur. 3. c. 

regular 

pna 

Waa 

W ; an 

Wari 

2. m. 



nnna 

pmaaa antcan prrajan 

2. f. 



arina 

■jnpaa 

■jinpan 

inraan 

1. c. 



nana 

”T 

naiijaa 

ppan 

naPan 

Inf. 

npa* 

baa* 

nn 

trean 

tran* 

pan* 

Inf. dbsol. 

P*iai3 

T 

biaa 

T 

V* 

paan 

T * 

tcan* 

pan* 

•• \ 

Imp. Sing. 2. m. 

tea* 

baa 


paan 

•*T • 

pan* 


2./. 

Wa 

■'baa 

-an 

waan 

• :it • 

*p*an, 

• . - i 

wanting 

P?wr. 2. m. 

Wa 

nbaa 

PFl 

Waan 

*raran 


2./. 

napa 

t : - 

nabia 

t : : 

nan naraaan 

T •• T I “T • 

napan 


3. m. 

P|P* 

be:* 

W- 

paa* 

**T • 

p*a** 

P3 S * 

3./. 

tcan 

ben 

■pnn 

etc. 

'©•'an 

pan 

- \ 

2. w. 

pain 

bern 

]pip 


p*an 

pan 

— \ 

2 •/. 

wan 

■'ben 

•'ann 


*p*an 

wan 

• : %. 

1. c. 

pan 

“ V 

bit* 

. V 

TBS 


T2T3K 

P3K 

- % 

jRwr. 3.m. 

Wa: 

*b: 

narr 

regu- 

Wi? 

Wa* 

3./. 

nation 

T S “ • 

nabin 

t : • 

nann 

T •• • 

lar. 

napan 

napan 

r : “ \ 

2. m. 

wan 

• • 

sibsan 

l • 

nann 


n^an 

Wan 

2./. 

napan 

nabin 

T S • 

nann 


napan 

napan 

r : - \ 

1. c. 

T tiaa 

bba 

w 


uj'a? 

paa 

ikpp. shortened (Jussive). 




pa?* 


Part. act. 

paa 

baa 


paa* 

T* 

p*aa* 


pass. 

pnaa 

T 

— 

1*9 



P3P* 

T 
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L Feeble Verb Pb 'A'leph (k"b). § 68. XYII 

Q&. Nlptitfl. Hiph'tl. HopKltl. 


As the Verb B> Guttural, Paradigm D. 


Int. 

' ” bk* 

bD«n 


ban 

Int. absol. 

bias 

T 

ban 

T - 

wanting 

wanting 

Imp- Sing. 2.m. 

b«* 

v» 

ban 

•• T - 



2./. 

• : • 

etc. 

etc. 

wanting 

Plur. 2. m. 

*iba 




2- f. 

mba 

▼: -t 




Impf. Sing. 3. m. 

**•(£*) 

ba** 

.. T .. 


bar* 

~ T:rT 

3./. 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

2 ,m. 

bkFI 




2. f. 

■ban 




1. c. 

bk* 




Plur. 3 .m. 





3./. 

rnbkn 




2. m. 

"ban 




2./. 

robsan 




1. c. 

T ‘ba: 





Zsfpjf’. with Waw ) 
consecutive, j 


boa* 1 )*, uaft* 

■ - ' v - 


bk ba2 bwa 

btta T '” '* baa 

T tt: IT 


Past. ad. 
pass. 
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XYIII 


K . Feeble Verb 




Qdl. 


Nlph'&'l. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

3./. 

2.m. 

2./. 

1. c. 

Plur. 3. c. 

2. m. 

2. f. 

1. c. 

• 

1®" 

“T 

regular 

i®i3* 

rniois* 

ni®i3 

ni®i3 

TQ®i3 

>iitii3 

cniiii3 

-irii®i3 

>l31®i3 

: “ 

Inf. 

Inf. absol. 


ro®*, 

iiio ; 

r 


i®>in* 
** T • 

wanting 

Imp. Sing . 2. m. 

1©* 


®t* 

iwrj* 

2./. 

■'110 


■'IDT 

■’iiijsin 

• jrr • 

Plur. 2. m. 

in® 


siwr 

mhn 
< :rr * 

2./. 

rei® 

t : •• 


nj®T 

.n3i®nn 

t : -t • 

Impf. Sing. 3. m. 

l®;* 


®r;* 

1®T* 

•*T • 

3. /. 

i®n 


®Tn 

i®>in 

• 

2. »». 

l®n 


®rn 

i®>in 

•* T • 

2./. 

, 'i®n 

• : i** 


■'®Tn 

•nunn 

• :rr • 

1. c. 

11DX 


®TK 

1®>IK* 

•*T • 

Plur. 3. m. 

>11®; 


wr* 

r : ** 

HI®!p 

K :,T * 

3./. 

n;i®ri 


nsiorn 

n3i®iin 

r ; -r • 

2. m. 

>ii®n 

<* r 


^®TP! 

Hiiijri 

2./ 

roi®n 


nsirrn 

niiim 

t : -r • 

1. c. 

1®3 


®T3 

1®H3 

•*T • 

Tmpp. shortened (Jussive). 

Impf . with Wdw consec. 




Past. act. 

1®* 



1®33* 

T 

pass. 

1*1®" 

T 
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Pe YoDH^'t (orig.V'e). §69. L. VeebPe YbvaPBOP. (i"d). §70. XIX 


Hiplitl. 

Hdph'i'l. 

Q&L 

Hiph'il. 

ZF2VL* 

pertain 

main 

t : _ 

FQWPI 

Tirain 

ir v ain 

oratain 

■prirain 

iariain 

ron* 

nr®in 

mart 

ramn 

Tirain 

iTfflin 

onrtin 

^nran 

iar&in 

3tJ - 

— T 

1 

regular. 

rtfn* 

rtr’tfTi 

nrrn 

narav; 

TtruTi 

imirn 

Dratrn 

■jnrtfn 

iartan 

s - •• 

ngin* 

rain* 

rain* 

• 

ritf 1 

T 

mart* 

rtfn* 

rain* 

■uHain 

iriain 

narain 

r : •• 

wanting 

nr 

-a®' 

irtr 

nartp 

rtfn* 

■'I'OTI 

imta-n 

n31t3T' 

t : •• 

nav* 

3®^* 

rtf^* 


riain 

roin 

rp'Fi 

r-tfn 

main 

row 

rtfTJ 

rt?Ti 

•main 

-raw 

T*f*5 

■'m^n 

mai« 


30*K 

rt?^ 

imaV 

irai' 

ire’" 

x ! ** 


narain 

t : •• 

narain 

T J “ 

roroTi 

t : - • 

nartaTi 

imain 

iQT&lPl 

irtfii 

iirtfn 

naa® in 

r : •• 

“rain 

▼ : - 

nartrn 

nantaTi 

3-®i3 

raia 

ap'? 

am 

nrv* 



rtf^ 

rain* 


rtfn, yjrn 


moi®* 


rtr 

nra-a 


raia* 

ritr 





b* 
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XX M. FeRble Verb 


Qdl. 


mpKtfi. 

HipKi'l. . 

Hdph'd'l. 

Pkrf. S. 3.m. Dp* TO* 

an 

Dip;* 

Dpn* 

Dpn* 

3 . /. nap* nna* 

nan 

% 

naip;* 

napn* 

napn* 

2.m. naj;* nna* 

nan 

r : 

niap;* 

niapn* 

napn* 

2 . /. nap na 

nan 

: s r 

niap; 

niapn 

napn 

1 . c. nap na 

"nan 

niap; 

niapn’ 

napn 

piur. 3. c. rajb na 

iua 

*iaip; 

iapn 

iapn 

2 . m. onap ana i 

□nan 

v : r 

oniap; 

oniapn 

onapn 

2 . f. prop ■jna 


■jniap; 

■jniapn 

■jnapm 

i. c. aap aria 

aan 

niap; 

aiapn 

aapn 

Inf. . Olp* 

ain 

Dipn* 

Dpn* 

opn* 

iky. absol. Dip* 


Diprj* 

Dpn* 


Tin*. & 2. m. D^p* 


oipn* 

opn* 


2 . /. H ap* 

* 


•aiprj* 

■apn* 

wanting 

PI. 2. «t. Wlp 


iiaipn 

napn 


2 . /. n;ap* 


rpapn 

rpapn 


Impf. S. 3. m. Dip:* 


Dip:* 

op;* 

opa* 

3. /. Dpn 

an 

Dipn 

opn 

Dpn 

2. m. Dpn 

etc. 

Dipn 

opn 

opn 

2 . /. "apn* 


•aipn* 

•apn* 

■•apn 

1. c. Dp8 


bija* 

bpn 

opn 

Plur. 3. m. nrfp; 


siaip: 

*iap: 

*iapa 

3. /. npbpn* 


rpapn 

rpapn* n;apn 

2. m. WpR 


iaipn 

iapn 

iapn 

2 . /. nrapn 


roapn 

n;apn 

n;apn 

i. c. T bp; 


"bip; 

o'p? 

bpa 

/jfpy. shortened. Dp" 



op:* 


Impf. with 1 consec. Dp*!* 


o$* 


Impf. with Suff. aap?* 



"pop:* 


Past, act • Dp* HD 

TDD 

Dip;* 

npa* 


pass. Op* 




opsia* 
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’A'YiNWlwii'y). §72. N. Feeble Verb' A yin Y6dh{'"v).% 73. XXI 


Prm. Pa'M. 


D»ip* 

naip* 

naaip 

naaip 

naaip 

naaip 

naaip 

naaip 

^naaip 

■naaip 

naaip 

naaip 

onaaip 

onaaip 

pnaaip 

TOaip 

aaaip 

aaaip 

atrip 


naip 

— 

rqaip 

wanting 

naaip 


rnasrtp 


naip: 1 

ttffip? 

oaipn 

oaipn 

oaipn 

oaipn 

■'aaipn 

■aaipn 

Daipa 

aaipx 

naaip* 

naaip;' 

njaaipn 

n:aaipn 

naaipn 

naaipn 

njaaipn 

nsaaipn 

baipi 

T baipi 

— 

.... 

oaipa 



aaipa 


Q*l. 

Niph&'i. 

W T3* 

TO* 

rraa* rc-a* 

raia: 

▼ T 

Fisa* nira* 

nino: 

Fi:a nira 

nano: 

to Tpra 

-nano: 

aa wa 

T • 

aia: 

▼ 

ansa ortiaai 

ante 

'm pTO* 

pnana: 

nsh aira 

nrisno; 

. TT 

part 

W 

pan 

• y 

pan 


as 

nra 

aipn 

TO* 

pa: 

TO 

as 

TO 

Dip: 

Tan 
• • ▼ 


TO 


aar 


nrrain* 


nraei 

• T 


nrrnn 

tv • : 


TO 


w 


T** 


aS'af* 

]? 

P=? 

■pa* 
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XXII 


0. Feeble Verb 



Q&l. 

mph'iti 

Pl'e'l. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

«sa* 

xba 

&Uta3* 

t : • 

££a 

3./. 

ruera 

T , : T 

raba 

r : it 

naana 

%> = ■ 

rasa 

t » : • 

2.m. 

nttta* 

tTO 

raxaa* 

t •• : • 

ra5H3* 

2./. 

rasa 

raba 

rasas 

rasa 

1. c. 

Twfca 

■raba 


^rasa 

Plur. 3. c. 

• mo 

wba 

ma? 

ma 

2 .m. 

praam 

praba 

DWCE33 

arasia 

2./. 

■jrasa 

■;pxba 

• ( rma: 

■jima 

1. c. 

VM&a 

T T 

ttfca 

•• T 

aXSa? 

«k|b 

Inf. 

tfSa 


aaan 

•• T • 

xsa 

Inf . afeoi. 

STisa 

T 


£32333 

u assa 

Jifp. 2.w. 

issa* 

t : 


asnan 

•• T • 

xsa 

2./. 

"ippa 


man 

• : rr • 

ma 

P?w. 2.w. 

ma 


sitcwan 

siasa 

2./. 

nM* 

t %• : 


rrasan 

T V T • 

raxaa* 

T V — 

Impf. Sing. 3 . w. 

aesa'* 

t : • 


jenr* 

•• 

xsa* 

3./. 

KSan 

t : * 


xsan 

•• T • 

xsan 

2.m. 

XSan 

T t • 


£SBn 

** T • 

xsan 

2./. 

man 

• : : • 


man 

• : rr • 

man 

1. c. 

xsaa 

t : v 


k$bm 

xsax 

PJttr. 3. m. 

ma; 


: it • 

WBffj 

3./: 

nman* 


nsaxan* 

T V ▼ * 

raxsan* 

2.m. 

man 


man 

; rr • 

man 

2./ 

nasSa^ 


raxsan 

T V T • 

raxsan 

1. c. 

MSas 

r : • 


xsa 3 

•• T • 

T »ss» 

shortened (Jussive). 




Impf . with Suff. 

• r : • 



■gxsra* 

Part. act. 

Kx'r 


K3ED3 

t : • 

xsaa 

pass. 

tfisa 

T 
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L'auedh 'A'leph (*"b). § 74. 


XXJH 

PM 

Hiphtl. 

HopKtfl. 

HUhpSel 

££%* 

T \ 

trepan 

teran* 

▼ : \ 

fcorann 

rwsra 

ntcran 

nteran 

r j : \ 

nterann 

rnk‘2 

nwon 

T ** * • 

nttsan* 

t - : \ 

nt&ann* 

r«ana 

nteran 

nttsran 

nteronr; 

■tjsena 

■wrsi 

• <** * * 

•nttrari 

• •• * \ 

-rttyarn 

*1 MRS 

; \ 

wsran 

aeran 

: : \ 

nterann 

onteta 

nrtteran 

ONXF2- 

v *• • % 

nntcrann 

V . 

*n£2% 

■pntepan 

■jrtcwn 

•nxsrann 

*i3£2% 

natran 

ttteron 

tttts’ann 

wanting 

tnran 

£ 2 an 

▼ : \ 

terann 

wanting 

ttrin 

wanting 

wanting 


£ 2 %n 


terann 

wanting 

•'tween 

n • 

wanting 

wp»n 


ar^an 


«s%nn 


rnttran 


rnterarin* 

MSS' 1 

r : 

twpr 

fee la* 

▼ : \ 

reran: 

£2%Tl 

t •% : 

twra'n 

• : _ 

teran 

▼ t *•. 

terann 

seran 

t \ : 

twrari 

£ 2 %n 

▼ : \ 

£srann 

tomfi 


•reran 

■terann 

£S%£ 

T \ -• 

£-2%£ 

£2%£ 

t : ••. 

rebara 

^itera: 


SIK2CB- 

; • \ 

waraiv 

n3X2%ri* 

t v \ : 

nwsan* 

▼ : _ 

nateran 

rnrerann* 

nxSTCPl 


ieran 

aebann 

n»ian 

t v \ : 

rB»2^P! 

rnxk-ari 

t v : \ 

naxsbnn 

r v ” : • 

£2%3 

t ••.: 

£'2%3 

X2%3 

t : \ 

reran; 


£ 2 %: 


■OfrttB'' 

... • j- 



twraa 


X2%n% 

£2%% 

▼ \ : 


' £223% 

T S *% 
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XXIY 


P. 

Feeble Verb 


Qdl. 

Niph’it’l. 

Pte'l. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

nba* 

nba?* 

nba* 

3./. 

npba* 

▼ : rr 

npba;* 

t ; : • 

nnba* 

«r J : * 

2. m. 

p^ba* 

T • T 

(iv—) P'ba?* 

(p'ba) P'ba* 

2. /• 

p'ba 

p'ba; 

p'ba* 

1. c. 

*p'ba 

'P'ba? 

'P ; ba 

Plur . 3. c. 

!)ba* 

*iba? 

tea 

2. m. 

DP'ba 

crrba: 

DP'ba 

2- /. 

Ti'ba 

■jii'ba; 

■ ( p'ba 

1. c*. 

via 

• T 

n : ba: 

!irba 

Inf. 

piba* 

piban* 

piba* 

Inf. absol. 

rfba 

T 


nba, nba 

Imp. Sing . 2. m. 

nba* 

nban* 

nba* 

2- /• 

'ba* 

'ban * 

'ba* 

Plur. 2. w. 

}ba 

siban 

:ba 

2. /. 

na ; ba* 

▼ V J 

n; : ban* 

T V T • 

nrba* 

T V " 

Impf. Sing. S.m. 

nba:^ 

nba:* 

nbaf 

3. /. 

“ban 

nban 

nban 

2. w. 

nban 

nban 

nban 

2./ 

■ban* 

'ban* 

'ban* 

1. c. 

nbax 

nbax 

nbax 

Plur. 3. m. 

^ba* 

*a? 

siba: 

3./. 

nrban* 

nrban* 

T V T * 

n?*bari* 

2. tn. 

>iSan 

siban 

tean 

2./ 

n; : ban 

nrban 

n; ; ban 

1. c. 

“baa 

nba; 

v T • 

nba? 

imr. shortened (Jussive). 

w 

baa* 

T • 

ba'* 

Impf. with Sujf. 

I'Pr.* 


'?br* 

Part. act. 

nba* 

nba?* 

nbari* 

pass . 

nba* 

T 
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La'medb He (n"b). § 76. 


XXV 


Pit'll. 

Hiphtl. 

HophXl. 

HUhpXtl. 

nba* 

nban* 

nban* 

nbann* 

rmba* 

nnban* 

nnban* 

nnbann* 

n ; ba* 

(rV) rvban* 

n : ban* 

irbann* 

rrba 

(n V) n'ban 

n'ban 

p'bam 

'p ; b a 

(TV) 

T : ^ 

'irbann 

nba 

nban 

nban 

nbann 

nn'ba 

(Dp'—) DP'ban 

nn'ban 

on-bann 

*,tvba 

(tv) yrfe 

nn'ban 

? •• : r 

*,p'bann 

nrba 

•* \ 

n3 ; b?n 

so'ban 

*•: ▼ 

nrbann 

niba* 

nnban* 

rriban* 

nnbann* 


nban 

nban* 

•• : ▼ 


nban* 


ribann* 

wanting 

'ban* 

nban 

wanting 

'bann 

nbann 


rtfban* 


ribann* 

nba;* 

nba:* 

nbr* 

nban:* 

nban 

nban 

nban 

ribann 

nban 

nban 

nban 

nbann 

'ban* 

'ban* 

'ban* 

'bann* 


nbax 

nban* 

nbanx 

nba* 1 

nba: 

nba; 

nban: 

nrban* 

nrban* 

rn*ban 

ribann* 

nban 

\ l 

T nban 

nban 

nbann 

rtfban 

T * 

m ; ban 

nrban 

na ; bann 

nVaa 

v \: 

T nba; 

ribaa 

v : t 

nbana 

v " : • 


ba 5 * 

vv 


ban:* 


'Sbr* 




nban?* 


nbanna* 

v ** : • 

nbaia* 


nbana* 
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XXVI Q. Nouns'with the Pronominal Suffixes. § 91. 


Absol. st. 
Constr. st. 


2 . 


Suff. sing. \. com. 

masc . 
fem. 
f masc. 
6 \fem. 
plur. 1. com. 
[masc. 
fem. 
masc. 
fem. 


3 . 


Masculine Noun. Feminine Noun . 

Singular. 


*010 a horse. 

0*10 horse-of. 
*ip*JO my horse. 
?]p*lO thy horse. 
•[0*10 thy horse. 
10% his horse. 
ftpiO her horse 
*130*10 our horse. 
000*10 your horse. 
“JODIO your horse. 
00*10 their horse. 
1p*i0 their horse. 


Hp*lO a mare. 
np*iO mare-of. 
WIO my mare. 
^np*lO thy mare. 
*jnp*lO thy mare. 
1*10*10 his mare. 
fitiOlO her mare. 

T ▼ 

*l3no*lO our mare. 
00*10*10 your mare. 
*J0*10*10 your mare. 
0*10*10 their mare. 

T ▼ 

1*10*10 their mare. 


Plural. 


Absol. st. 
Constr. st. 
Suff. sing. 1. com. 

^ masc. 

’ [fem. 
masc. 
[fem. 
plur. 1. com. 

9 [masc. 
"[fern. 

Q masc. 
fem. 


D^pIO horses. 

*ip*lO horses-of. 

*'0*10 my horses. 

rpp*lO thy horses. 

*pp*lO thy horses. 

1*ip*l0 his horses. 

n*ib*lO her horses. 

▼ 

*0*10*10 our horses. 
00^0*10 your horses. 
75^0*10 your horses. 
DrPO*lO their horses. 
in*ip*lO their horses. 


nio*lO mares. 
nio*iO mares-of. 
1*11*0*10 my mares. 
TpnioiD thy mares. 
•pnioiD thy mares. 
1*1111*0*10 his mares. 
TTinioiO her mares. 
*131*110*10 our mares. 
D0i*ii0*i0 your mares 
13*1*110*10 your mares, 
Dni*lio*lO their mares 
irmioio their mares, 


1 In learning this Paradigm and the rest, let the accent be carefully 
placed on the last syllable, except when it is marked elsewhere (see § 15, Bern. 
3).— Tr. 
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R. Inflections of Masculine Nouns. § 93. XXVII 


Inflections of Masculine Nouns. 

[Substantives or Adjectives] 



I. 


n. 

m. 


IV. 

(No vowel-change 1 ). 



a. 

b. 

Sing, absol. 

OTO 

rrn 1 

pbiy 

■ns 

ini 

oon 


(horse) 

(spirit) (eternity)(overseer) 

(word) 

(wise) 

constr. 

C^O 

irn 

pbiy 

T’pB 

"Dl 

oon 

with light 2 suff. 

TO 

^rm 

ipbiy 

‘'TP® 

•HOT 

■'tan 

with grave 1 su/f \ 

DDO^O 

DOTH 

osiabiy 

pp-pps 

od*oi 


Plur. absol. 

Dip’IO 

rvirm 

prebiy 

D^TpB 


p'nan 

constr. 

“'O'lO 

rvirm 

irbiy 

'TP® 

-nni 

'ron 

with light 2 suff'. 

ip?© 

■'nirm 

^rbiy 

^TpB 

•nai 

■'tan 

with grave 2 stiff. 

PD'O'IO DSTlirm D3‘ |, abw pb^tpe 

omyi 

u^icpn 

Dual absol. 



o^npbp 



piybn 


(legs) 


(tongs) 

(2 weeks) 

(wings) 

(hips) 

constr. 

■'pit? 




"TO? 

■'sbn 



V. 


VI. (see next p.) 


a. 

b. 

c. 

a. 

b. 

C. 

Sing, absol. 

ipt 

T» 

isn 

tfbib 

“1B0 

®7P 


(old) 

(wall) 

(court) 

(king) 

(book) (sanctuary) 

constr. , 

tPT 


ixn 


"IB? 

irhp 

with light 1 su/f'. 


■’i.ia 

■nsn 

nbp 

•nop 


with grave 2 suff. 

o??PT 



opsbp 

03-IBQ 

ootnp 

Plur. absol. 



DTOOT 

pnbr 

• ▼ ; 

Pnso 

Wig 

constr. 



■nsn 

■abr 

* I *1B0 

y *ri 

with light 2 suff'. 



nsn 

■abtt 

- ▼ : 



with grave 2 stiff. 

Dr?pT 


pynsn 

ppnbp 

DD^BO 

P3 l 'C"7)? 

Dual absol. 

D’OT 

DIB]? 


p^ban 

D^DS 

o^no 


(thighs) (shoulders) 

(feet) (two-folds 

(loins) 

constr. 



• 

or double) 

■’sritt 


1 But in words ending in a guttural, like strength , friend f SOIE fear 

' there may be some change (according to § 22 and § 91, 1, 
Bern. 1, b ), as shown in the inflection of rj*fi in Parad. I.— Tr. 

2 See Note 1 on p. XXVIII. 
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XXvni R. Inflections of Masculine Nouns. § 93, 


VI. (<continued from p. XXVII). 



d. 

e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 

i. 

Sing. absol. 


ns? 

by® 

trip 

rnf 

•ns 

(a youth) (perpetuity) (work) 

(death) 

(ohve) 

(fruit) 

constr. 

ny? 

ns? 

by® 

nip 

nn 

to 

with light 1 suff. 

■nag 

TO? 

■'by® 

'nip 

w 

ito 

with grave 1 


DTO? 

ppby® 

ppnip 

p=m 

DD^IB 

Plur. absol. 

P'"iy? 

pto? 

p'by® 

p'nip 

dto 

dto* 

constr. 


tod 

“’by® 

w 

W (gazelles) 

with light suff. 


•'ns? 

■’by® 


TO 


with grave suff. 

difw 

ddtod 

pp'by® 

pp'nip 

ps'n'T 


Dual absol. 

D'&l 


trnra 


bis?* 

pi'nb 


(sandals) 

(noon, prop. 


(eyes) 

(cheeks) 

constr. 

'by: 

** -1- 


2 lights) 





VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


a. 

b. 

a. 

h. 

c. 


Sing. absol. 

a;fc 

DTD 

n* 

n 

ph 

nth 


(enemy) 

(name) 

(people) 

(arrow) 

(statute) 

(seer) 

constr. 


no 

D? 

V3 

"W 

nrh 

with light 1 



to 



to 

wf/A grave 1 suff. 

PPP'fc 

PDPB 

DDJ? 

wsm 


DDth 

Plur. absol. 


niptf 

dto 


O'pn 

P'Th 

constr. 


nip® 

to 

■^n 


vh 

with light suff. 



to 


'pn 

“’Th 

with grave suff. 

pp'a'k pynittp 

pdto 

omot 

PD'pri 

pp'Th 

Dual absol. 

Pinna 


P'M 



p'ni 

(pair of scales) 

(hands) (set of teeth) (mill-stones) 

constr. 

“pnta 


“’BP 

TO 











1 Nearly all the suffices are light, being called so in distinction from the 
namely D5, Crt, •£; Dr'—, O^—, ^T—. 
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S. Inflections of Feminine Nouns. § 96. XXIX 


Inflections of Feminine Nouns. 



A. 


B. 



(Without vowel-change) a. 

b. 

c. 

Sing. absol. 

now 

* 

nra 

» » 

nj« 

n im 


(mare) 

(year) 

(sleep) 

(justice) 

constr. 

now 

n?e 

n 

np-w 

with light 1 suff. 

“<npw 


TOtj 

•» « 

inputs 

with grave 1 suff. 

opnow 

opre© 

DDn:© 

D?n£*TE 

Plur. absol. 

niow 

nisai 

* 

rriatj 

nipTs 

constr. 

rriow 


rrw 

nipix 

with light suff. 

“’niow 

• t 


•’tripTs 

with grave suff. 

oavriow 

V 

opine© 


opinipn* 

Dual absol. 

o^n-rian 

• - T t 

oineto 

• - T t 

D^nxfi 

• • t t 



(2 heaps) 

(Up.) 

(corners) 


constr. 


•t®© 

t • 





c. 


D. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

a. 

b. 


Sing, absol. 

nab© 

» » - 

nsnn 

T t V 

rain 

T t T 

np^ 

nbaba 


(queen) (reproach) 

(warte) 

(sprout) 

(skuU) 

constr. 

robe 

riBin 

nann 

np$ii 

nbaba 

with light 1 suff. 

“robe 

• r : - 

•’twin 

' t t 

Tain 

• t : r 

“TlpSii 


with grave 1 suff. 

opnpb© 

Mronn 

nana-in 

*.* ! “ S ▼ 

opnpaii 

DDP&aba 

» 1 IT 1\ 

Plur. absol. 

rrbbe 

nifcnn 

rriain 

nipsii 

nibaba 

constr. 

niab© 

nifinn 

nia-in 

nipyp 

nibaba 

with light suff. 

iniab© 

‘'nfonri 

iniann 

■'pipit' 

“’nibaba 

with grave suff. 

npiniab© opinit-in opinia-in opinipsii opinibaba 

Dual absol. 


D^nEfn 


aipbse 

ointjre 



(double 


(cymbals) 

(pair of 



embroidery) 



fetters) 


few that always carry a strong accent or tone, and hence are called grave, 
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XXX T. List of tbe Ibbegulae Novns. § 96. 


List of the Irregular Nouns. 

22$ father (as if for naK, from FOX *), constr. st. "ON, with suff. 
1$*' 3(my father ), 5pS«, ^32*, ' Ta&< or •T'dK, i>3">a2*, dMK, dfiTW; 

p£wr. rYidK, constr . hiax (§ 87, 4). 

H2$ brother , constr . with sw^. (my brother ), ?pnfc{, W or 
*i*Tfu$, dOTlK, pfor. constr. TrtK, da^H&t. All these forms follow the ana¬ 
logy of verbs Ff'b, as if h!$ stood for iinij from fin{$. But the plur. absol. is 
d^HK (with Ddg. f. implicitum, § 22, 1), as if from HhfiJ; hence 

etc. On the form ‘PhK (which is invariably used instead of THN:), 
see § 27, Rem. 2, 5, and so too “’hi* in pause for mg brethren. 

*111*$ one (for inx, with Dag. f. implicitum , see § 22, 1,, and comp. 
§ 27, Rem. 2, b) } constr. st. TfiK, fern. nhtf una (for rvihl*, see § 19, 2), in 
pause nhX. In one instance (Ez. 88, 30) it takes (by aphceresis } § 19, 3) 
the form masc., as in Chald. and Syriac. Plur. d^^THK some. 

rHlfcJ sister (contracted for nihfcfc, as if from a masc. ! UliJ==n2J), 
constr. st. rvihx, plur. (n*hhfct) with suff. "’nWB (from a sing, rntTK, fern. 
from ^HN), also dawn# (as if from a sing. fifiJK). 

a man (a softened form of U332K, U55&, § 19, 5, Rem.), in the 
plur. it has very seldom the usual form being d'TOX (from ^3&), 

constr. "’ujiK. Comp. Fnaat. 

*1132$ maidservant , with suff. ^ddX, plur. (with H as a consonant) 
niHdK, constr. rvihdK. Comp, in Aram. *jiia&< fathers , also Arab. 3 abahdt 
(fathers), ’ummahdt (mothers). 

ni&it woman (for m»Mt, fern, from see constr. st. ndik 

(fern, from UPX, with e for i), with suff. ‘'twjfct (mg wife\ SpBX, plur. d^ttd 
(shortened from d*TO&<), constr. *iti33, with suff. •P1B3, D«i^3. 

tV?2 house , constr. st. n^a, plur. d^fia batti'm or (as others read) 
botti'm , constr. st. ^na, with suff. an^na. 

^2 son (for fi33, from *133 *), constr. st. “‘ja, seldom "ia, once "’Sa 
(§ 90, 3, a) Gen. 49, 11, and" isa (§ 90, 3, b) Num. 28, 18, 24, 3, 15. 
With suff. ^33, t]33, •jga; plur. d'da, constr. st. *\33, with suff. “>33, tpaa, 

mia, aarja, dmsa. 

tia daughter (for h33, fern, from *|5, comp, § 19, 2), with suff. “>Fia (for 
“'Hja); plur. fYisa (comp. 3^33 sons) as if from a sing. Fisa, constr. st. HI 3a. 

On father-in-law (of wife), with suff. ; and nidh mother-in-law 
(of wife), with suff. nniah. Compare hfij brother , rvinsj sister. 

DY> day , dual d^aY 1 ; but plur. d-'a^a^ 2 (as if from dj, for fiaj). 

‘’ba vessel , plur. d^a (as if from ba, Fiba), constr. st. 

Uyo (plur.) water (comp. § 88, 1, Rem. 2), constr. st. ig, but also 
doubled with suff. TWO, amspa. 

1 Both 3fc< and *ja are prob. primitive, see Student’s Heb. Lex. p. 2, col. 1 
and p. 94, col. 2.— Tr. 
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U . Numeral#. § 97 . 


XXXI 


T’? city, plur. constr. st. '5S (from IS, which i* still found 

in proper names). 

fiB mouth (for from nxij to breathe), constr. st. '0 (for ■«■), with 

miff, ip (my mouth), 7 ]'D, sirrp or '*», n'i, srp, ds^b, bit's, poet, io'p 

Ph. 17, 10; plur. D'l edges (1 Sam. 18, 21) and ni'p (Prov. 6, 4), not used 
of literal or natural mouth, for which the Heb. has no plural. 

OK 5 ! head (tor ran), plur. D'rso (for o^to, § 23, 2), constr. st. •’ran. 


With 


NUMERALS. 
the masculine. 


§§ 97, 98. 

With the Feminine. 



Absol. 

Constr . 

Absol . 

Constr. 

1. 


Trot 

TH* 

nrot 

nrot 

2. 


D'jti 


wm 

•T)« 

3. 


nob® 

nobti 

tdbti 

ob«j 

4. 

nya-i# 

n?iT« 

aaTtt 

aarot 

5. 

noon 

ntfart 

than 

than 

6. 


noo 

new 


TO 

7. 


nyra 

n?n« 

ya® 

yatf 

8. 


njb® 

D3b® 



9. 

nyon 

nyon 

yon 


10. 

rnto 

▼ T •: 

n-itpa 

ntey 

Ttoir 



Masc . 


Fem. 



11 

\ Tto* Trot 

rnto nrot 



i i . 

1 Tte Tntp? 

HTtei ‘'P!®? 



12. 

r -|»y o'B® 

[ T T - t 

rnto* QTn« 




1 itp? 

TO 




13. 

n«y nobo 

▼ r r s 

mfey obiii 

•• 1 V s 



100 

nstt fem., constr. runs, 

plur. nifctfc hundreds. 


200 

300 

1000 

2000 

3000 

10000 

20000 

30000 


dual (for 
niiw obo, 400 ni*D yani*, etc. 

E|bfc masc., plur. B^Bbit thousands. 

Q'lBblt (dual). 

B^sbi* neb®, 4000 D^cbs nya*is, etc. 
rQ3“i, but not in later books, where we find 
ian (prop, multitude =■ myriad), pi. rrista*! 
(contracted rrfen) 

D*’.Man (dual), also rv'ai. 'vte. 
ni»an obo, 40000 rrittan yan#, etc. 
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XXXII W. Prefix Prepositions with the Suffixes. §103. 


a) b with the suffixes:— 


Sing, 
to me. 


Plur. 


*135 to us. 


2 t n?i ' “ P ' ,hee - n;5il M vm - 

3 h * 

V 


to him . 
to her . 


Dfib, rnanb, poet. Yob 2 3 ], .. 

v*' nTO ’ r 

a takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 
M person plur . we have bna, D3, HBna, fem. fTD or •jna, nans. 


b) 3 with the suffixes:— 


Sing. 
''WOti 1 as I. 


{». TOiJj, 

(m. *iniB3 

V- ryia? 


as thou . 


3 as he. 
as she . 


Plur . 

0S we. 

T 

D33, seldom DbtOb) 

- - -j 

DH3 

in? 


as ye. 


S ™, on;, ajtafl a 
TO. "TO J 


c ) 112 with the suffixes:— 


Sing . 


Plur. 


1. poet, in pause from us. 

from me. 


m. poet, in pause *inw, Ofltt, nahtt, poet. DSTSp, j ... 
from him. 


f. HSBtt from her. 


i?»r 

jnrt?, i 

nsha 


[them. 


1 happens not to occur in the 0. Testament. 

2 See Note 2 on p. 231. 

3 Not Ijrb, which signifies therefore . 

* The use of **? for here is simply for euphony. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ i- 

OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES IN GENERAL. 

1. The Hebrew tongue is only a single branch of a great 
family of languages in western Asia, which was native in 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria 
and Arabia; that is, in the countries extending from the 
Mediterranean sea to beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the southern coast of 
Arabia. But in very early antiquity, this family of languages 
had spread from Arabia over Ethiopia, and, through Phoeni¬ 
cian colonies, over several of the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean sea, and particularly over the whole Car¬ 
thaginian coast. There is no ancient name for the collective 
nations and languages of this family. We have, however, 
retained the now generally received names Shemites, Semitic 
languages, borrowed from the fact that nearly all the nations, 
who spoke these languages, were descended from Shem (see 
Gen. 10, 21—29) 1 . 

2. From this Semitic family have proceeded four principal 
branches. I. The Arabic, in the southern part of the Semitic 
territory. To this belongs the Ethiopic (in Abyssinia), as an 


1 From Shem proceeded (Gen. ch. 10) the Aramaean and Arab tribes, as well 
as the Hebrews; but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are referred to Ham 
(vs. 6, 15—18); though their language belongs decidedly to those called Semitic. 
Among the Shemites are reckoned also (in v. 22) the Elamites and Assyrians, 
whose language, after long uncertainty, has now been proved Semitic. 
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offshoot of the older South-Arabic (Himyaritic) 1 . II. The 
Aramaean , in the north and northeast. It is called Syriac, in 
the form in which it appears in the Christian Aramman litera¬ 
ture, and Chaldee, as it exists in the Aramaean writings of 
Jews, with more or less colouring of Hebrew. To the Chaldee 
belong some later portions of the Old Testament, viz. Ezra 

4, 8—6, 18, and 7, 12—26; Dan. 2, 4—7, 28 2 . To the Ara¬ 
maean belong also the Samaritan, with its admixture of Hebrew 
forms, and also the idiom of the Nabataean 3 inscriptions, in 
the east of Palestine and the region of Sinai. The idiom in 
the writings of the Mandceans 4 (Nasoraeans, Sabians, the so- 
called disciples of John) is a very degraded Aramaean dialect, 
as is also the modern Vulgar-Syriac. III. The Hebrew , with 
which the Canaanitic and Phoenician (Punic) nearly coincide, 
holds a position, both in its character and geographically, 
about midway between the Arabic and the Aramaean. IV. As 
a distinct and fourth chief-branch, we may regard the Assyrian 
(with the Old-Babylonian), as it appears in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions 6 . 

All these languages are related to each other in much the same 

1 On the Himyaritic Inscriptions, see Rodiger’s Excursus to Wellsted’s 
Reisen in Arabien (Halle, 1842) Bd. H, Ewald in Zeitschr. f. Kunde d. Morgenl., 
Bd. V, and in Hdfer’s Zeitschr., Bd. I, M. A. Levy and Osiander in Zeitschr. d. D. 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. X, XIX, XX, XXIY, Prdtorius, ibid. Bd. XXVI. 

2 The most ancient passage, where Aramaean words as such occur, is Gen. 
31, 47. Comp, also the Aramaean verse in Jer. 10, 11. 

3 Yet the names found in these inscriptions are rather Arabic: see Tuck 
in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. HI, S. 129 ff., M. A. Levy ibid., 
Bd. XIV, S. 363 ff., Blau ibid., Bd. XVI, S. 331 ff., E. Meier ibid. Bd. XVII, 

5. 575 ff., de Vogue in Revue arch6ologique, nouv. s6rie, IX, 1864, p. 284—288, 
and his Syne centrale, Paris, 1868, p. 89 ff. 

4 See N'dldeke iiber d. Mundart d. Mandaer, Gottingen, 1862. 4to. [He 

V 

traces the name, Sabians , to the root to dip; comp. Am. Bibliotheca Sacra, 

1851, p. 563.] 

5 The deciphering of the Assyrian cuneiform writing has been chiefly ad¬ 
vanced by Ed. Hincks , Jul. Oppert and Eberh . Schrader after the example of 
Rawlinson’s first attempts: see Oppert 1 s Elements de la gramm. assyrienne, 2 Edition, 
Paris, 1868; Olshausen f s Priifung des Charakters der in den assyrischenKeilschriften 
enthaltenen semitischen Sprache, in den Abhandl. d. Berlin. Akademie, 1864; Joach. 
M&nant, Expos6 des Elements de la Gramm. Assyr., Paris, 1868; Schrader 1 s valuable 
articles on the Assynan Inscriptions and Language, in the Zeitschrift d. D. Morgenl. 
Gesellschaft, Bd. XXIII (1869), pp. 337—74, also Bd. XXVI (1872), pp. 1—392. 
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manner as those of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old-Norse, Danish, 
Swedish; high and low German, in the earlier and later dialects): or as 
those of the Slavic tongues (Lithuanian, Lettish; Old-Slavic, Servian, 
Bussian; Polish, Bohemian). They are now either wholly extinct, as is 
the case with the Phoenician and the Assyrian, or they exist only in a 
debased and dwindling form, as the modern Syriac among the Jews 
and the Syrian Christians in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan l , the Ethiopic 
(called Qhtez) in the modern Abyssinian dialects (Tigr6, Amharic), and 
as the Hebrew, among a part of the modern Jews, though the latter 
in their writings fondly aim at the reproduction of the language of the 
Old Testament. The Arabic alone, in a form but slightly altered, has 
not only retained to this day its original seat, Arabia proper, but also 
penetrated in all directions into the domains of other tongues. 

The Semitic class of languages is bordered, on the east and north, 
by another of still wider extent, which has spread itself from India 
into the west of Europe, and which is called the Undo-Germanic [also 
called Ariari], as it comprehends, under the most varied forms, the 
Indian (Sanskrit), ancient and modern Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavic, 
Gothic with the other Germanic languages [and the Keltic]. With the 
Old-Egyptian language, the offspring of which is the Coptic, the Semitic 
has had, from earliest antiquity, much in common; but also much of 
fundamental difference. 2 The Chinese, the Japanese, the Tartar and 
other languages, exhibit a radically different character from the Semitic. 

3. The grammatical structure of the Semitic stock, as com¬ 
pared with that of other languages, particularly the Indo- 
Germanic, exhibits many peculiarities, which collectively 
constitute its distinctive character, although many of them 
are found singly in other languages. Thus we find: a) among 
the consonants which, in general, form the pith and substance 
of these languages, many gutturals of different gradations; 
the vowels proceeding all from the three primary sounds 
(a, i, u), and serving to mark more subordinate distinctions: 
b) word-stems, generally consisting of three consonants: c) in 
the Verb, only two tense-forms, each having a peculiarly 

1 See Rddiger in the Zeitschrift fur die Kunde dee Morgenlandes, Bd. II., 
S. 77 ff., Stoddard’s Gramm, of the Modem Syriac Language, London, 1854, 
Noldeke’s Gramm, der neusyrischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1868. 

2 For comparisons of the Egyptian and Semitic, see Gesenius in d. Allg. 
Lit. Zeitung, 1839, No. 77 ff., 1841, No. 40, and in his Thes. Ling. Hebrase; 
Schwarze in his Altes Aegypten and in Bunsen’s Aegypten, I., S. 520 ff.; 
Ewald in Abhandl. d. Gottinger Ges. d. Wissen., Bd. IX, 1860, S. 157 ff.; 
Birch in the new ed. of Bunsen’s Egypt., Vol. II ; Brugsch’s Hieroglyph. 
Demot. Worterbuch, and others. 

1* 
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marked out usage; and a pervading regularity in the formation 
of verbals: d) in the Noun, only two genders (masc. and fern.), 
and a more simple indication of case: e) in the Pronoun, the 
oblique cases indicated by appended forms (suffixa): f) scarcely 
any compounds, either in the Noun (except many proper names) 
or in the Verb: g) in the Syntax, a simple succession of clauses, 
without much periodic structure in the sentences. 

4. In respect to the Lexicon also, the Semitic store of 
words differs essentially from the Indo-Germanic; though there 
is here apparently more agreement than in grammatical struc¬ 
ture. Very many stems and roots 1 are coincident in sound 
with those of the Indo-Germanic class. But aside from ex¬ 
pressions directly borrowed (see next p.), the actual similarity 
restricts itself, partly to words imitating 2 natural sounds 
(onomatopoetica), partly to those in which the sameness or 
similarity of meaning follows readily from the nature of the 
kindred sounds, according to the universal type of human 
speech. Neither of these establishes any historical (gentilic) 
relationship; to the direct proof of which, the agreement also 
in grammatical structure is essential 3 . 

As examples of onomatopoetic stems, imitating 2 the same natural 

sound, we may class together the following: pp^, pnb, Xetyu>, lingo, 

Sans, lih, F. lecher , Germ, lecken , and Eng. to lick [Erse lighim = 

Welsh Ihyvi*]) tta (kindr.ia&t, b$S), x4XXo>, x(XXto, xoXtco, volvo [Welsh 

1 See the distinction between stems and roots in § 30, Rem. 1 and 2.— Tr. 

2 Hence words of this sort are aptly called mimetic (or onomatopoetic), 
and the curious student can find them generally indicated and compared in the 
Student’s Hebrew Lexicon, e. g. under EK, 

3 The earlier empirical comparisons between the Semitic and the Indo- 
Germanic tongues were of no scientific value. The later attempts of Pud. von 
JEtaumer, Ascoli and others to solve the question, are partly not yet carried 
out and partly self-contradictory; so that there is altogether need of still farther 
thorough investigations. Ewald gives a survey of the whole subject in the 
Abhandlungen der Gottinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1862, Bd. X, 
S. 1—80. This at least appears certain, viz. that these two families do not 
stand in a sisterly or any close relationship to each other. 

4 That the Keltic dialects (not unlike the Semitic in their relation to each 
other), namely Welsh, Cornish, Armoric (or Breton); Gaelic, Erse; and Manks, 
belong to the Indo-Germanic family has been abundantly proved by Dr. Pritchard 
in his Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, and by Pictet in his Affinity des 
Langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit; see also the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss 
and Lhuyd’s Archaeologia Britannica.— Tr. 
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olwyn E. wheel], Germ, quellen, wallen, and Eng. to well; 

yapaiTTOi, Pers. kharidan , ItaX.grattare, Fr.grafter, Germ. Arratrcti, 
and Eng. to grate, to scratch [Welsh carthu f cravi ]; pn^, frango, 
Germ, brechen , Eng. to break [Armoric frika = Welsh briwo], Ac. An 
example of another kind is am, ham ( sam ), gam , Aram, in the signifi¬ 
cation with, together; e. g. in Heb. (hence TO|K people, prop, assem¬ 
blage), D3? together-tcith , (hence Oft also), Arab. soft to collect , Pers. 
Aam, Aama (at once), Sans, amd (with), Gr. &(ioc (dfi^pcn), 6 jao;, 6|xo0 
(3|iiXo;, S|ia6o;), and harder in sound, xoiv6c, Lat. cum, cumulus 
[Welsh cym = Lat. com], and with the corresponding sibilant, Sans. 
sam. <ju v, £uv, £uvo<; =■ xotv^c, Goth, sama, Germ, sammt, sammeln: 
though doubts may still be felt in regard to several of the instances 
quoted. 

Essentially different from such internal relationship, are 
the adoption and naturalisation of single words from one 
language into another (borrowed words). Thus, 

a) When Indian, Egyptian, Persian objects are caUed in the Hebrew 

by their native names: e. g. IfcO (Egypt, tor, iero, taro) river, Nile; 
*1 HR (Egypt, a&e, achi) Nile-grass; D^TtD (Pers.= xopdSeuo;) pleasure- 
garden, park; daric , Persian gold-coin; O^SH, from the Indian 

(Tamul) togdi, peacocks. Several of them are found also in Greek, as 
5)lp (Sans, kapi) ape, xrj7ro;, xrjpo;; 09^5 (Sans, karpdsa) cotton, xap- 
icaso;, carbasus . 

b) When Semitic words, names of Asiatic products and articles of 
traffic, have passed over to the Greeks along with the things: e. g. 

j3u<jao;, byssus; rijbij XijtavcoToc (frankincense); nap xdvr), xavva, 
canna , cane; pa 5 xu|iivov, cuminum , cumin; “it [xu^a, myrrha f 
myrrh; ttspsp xa<ja(a, cassia; xdjirjXoc, camelus , camel; ps'j* 
dj^ajkov, arrhabon , arrha, pledge. Such transitions would be facili¬ 
tated, especially, by the commerce of the Phoenicians. 

5. As the writing of a language is never so perfect as to 
express all its various shades of sound, so the writing of the 
Shemites has decidedly one very remarkable imperfection; viz. 
that only the consonants (which indeed constitute the pith 
and substance of the language) were marked down in the 
line as real letters; whilst, of the vowel-sounds, only the 
fuller ones, and even these not always, were represented by 
certain consonants (§ 7). Not till a later period were all the 
vowel-sounds indicated to the eye, by attaching to the con¬ 
sonants (§ 8) particular small signs (points, or strokes, below 
and above them); which however, for more practised readers, 
are wholly omitted. The letters are always written, moreover, 
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from right to left 1 . — Dissimilar as the different Semitic 
characters may appear, they yet all proceed, by various ten¬ 
dencies and modifications, from one and the same original 
alphabet, of which the truest copy, among all the existing 
varieties of alphabetic writing, is preserved in the Phoenician, 
with which the Early Hebrew was nearly identical (§ 5, 1), 
and from which came also the old Greek, and through it all 
the European alphabets. 

See the Table at the beginning of this Grammar, showing the re¬ 
lation of some of the older Semitic Alphabets to each other, and spe¬ 
cially the origin of the present Heb. characters from the older forms. 
For a more detailed view of the Phoenician alphabet, and of those 
which have proceeded from it, see Gesenius , Monumenta Phoenicia 
(Lipsise, 1837, 4) p. 15. ff. and Tab. 1—5, and his article Palceographie , 
in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclop., Sect. Ill, Bd. 9. Of late years, the 
discovery of numerous monuments has considerably extended and t recti¬ 
fied our knowledge of the Semitic alphabet; see Schroder's Phbnizische 
Sprache, 1869, S. 75 ff. 

6. In regard to the relative age of the Semitic languages, 
the oldest written works are found in the Hebrew, in the 
earlier parts of the Old Testament (§ 2); the Jewish Aramcean 
works begin about the time of Cyrus (in the book of Ezra); 
those of the Arabic branch not earlier than in the first cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era (Himyaritic inscriptions, Ethiopic 
translation of the Bible in the fourth century, North-Arabic 
literature after the sixth). But it is still another question, 
which of these languages longest and most truly held to the 
original Semitic type; and which of them has come to us, in 
an earlier phase of its developement. For the more or less 
rapid modification of language, in the mouth of a people or 
of tribes of the same people, is determined by causes quite 
distinct from the growth of a literature; and often, before the 
formation of a literature, has the organism of a language 
been already impaired, especially by early contact with other 

i The Himyaritic writing runs usually from right to left, but at times also 
from left to right, and even both ways by turns. The Ethiopic is now written 
from left to right. But this is perhaps in consequence of Greek influence; but 
a few ancient inscriptions still exhibit the contrary direction. See JEtodiger in 
the Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl., Bd. I, S. 332 ff. and his Excursus to 
Wellsted's Beisen in Arabien, H, 376 ff. Also the Assyrian cuneiform writing 
runs from left to right, but this was borrowed from a people not Semitic. 
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tongues. Thus, in the Semitic branch, the Aramaean dialects 
suffered the earliest and greatest decay, and next to them the 
Hebrew-Canaanitic and, in its own way, the Assyrian. The 
Arabic retained longest the natural fulness and primitive 
purity of its sounds and forms; remaining among the secluded 
tribes of the wilderness more undisturbed, in its fully stamped 
organism, until, in the Mohammedan revolution, it too became 
much impaired; and then, at so much later a period, it reached 
about the same stage as that in which we find the Hebrew, 
even as early as in the times of the Old Testament 1 . 

Hence the phenomenon, accounted by some so strange, that the 
ancient Hebrew accords more, in its grammatical structure, with the 
later than with the earlier Arabic; and that the latter, though first 
appearing as a written language at a later period, has yet, in com¬ 
parison with the other Semitic tongues, preserved a structure in many 
respects more perfect, and greater freshness in its vowel-system; and so 
it holds among them a relation similar to that of the Sanskrit among the 
Indo-Germanic languages, or of the Gothic in the narrower circle of 
the Germanic. How a language can preserve its fuller structure, 
amidst decaying sister tongues, is seen (e. g.) in the Lithuanian com¬ 
pared with the Slavic languages, properly so called. So the Doric held 
tenaciously to earlier sounds and forms; so the Friesic and Icelandic, 
among the Germanic and Norse languages. But even the most constant 
and enduring structure of language often suffers, in single forms and 
plastic tendencies; while on the contrary, in the midst of universal 
decline, the original and ancient is here and there still remaining. Such 
is the case also with the Semitic tongues. The Arabic too, has its 
chasms, and its later growth; but in general, the preeminence is due 
to it, especially in its vowel-system. 

To establish more fully these principles, and to carry them out 
farther, belong to a Comparative Grammar of the Semitic languages. 
But it follows from what has been said: 1) That the Hebrew language, 
as it appears in the ancient sacred literature of the Jews, has already 
suffered more considerable loss, in respect to its organic nature, than 
the Arabic which comes later within our historical horizon. 2) That 
notwithstanding this, we cannot straightway award to the latter the 
priority in all points. 3) That it is a mistaken view, when many regard 
the Aramaean, on account of its simplicity, as the original form of 


1 Among the Bedawin of the Arabian desert, the language has still pre¬ 
served many antique forms. See Burckhardfs Travels in Arabia, Append. VII; 
his Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 211; Wallin in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. V (1851), S. 1 ff., VI, S. 190 ff., 369 ff., 
XU, S. 673; Wetzstein in the same Zeitschrift, Bd. XXII, S. 69 ff., 162 ff. 
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Semitic speech; for its simplicity was caused by the decay of its organic 
nature and the crumpling of its forms. 

On the character, literature, grammatical and lexical treatment of 
the Semitic languages, see Gesenius's Preface to his Hebraisches Hand- 
worterbuch, ed. 4.—[See American Biblical Repository, vol. HI.] 


§ 2 . 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

See Gesenius, Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache und Schrift, Leipzig, 1815, 
§§ 5—18. E. Renan, Histoire g 6 n. des Langues S 6 mitiques, Yol. I. 4th ed. 

Paris, 1864. 

1. The Hebrew Language, as the name is usually employed, 
denotes the language of the Sacred Writings of the Israelites, 
which constitute the canonical books of the Old Testament. 
It is called ancient Hebrew in contradistinction to the modern 
Hebrew in Jewish works, written since the Biblical period. 
The name, Hebrew language rww *p©b, YXmooa xmv c E(3paiu>v, 
e|3paiaTt), does not occur in the Old Testament; instead of 
it we find the language of Canaan in Is. 19, 18 (from the country 
where it was spoken) and Jewish in 2 K. 18, 26 (comp. 

Is. 36, 11, 13), Neh. 13, 24. In the latter passage it follows the 
later usage, which arose after the return from the captivity, 
and in which the name Jew, Jewish , was gradually extended 
to the whole nation (as in Haggai, Nehemiah and Esther). 

The names Hebreivs (fc'piSS, 'Eppouoi, Hebrcei ) and Israelites (T32 
are thus distinguished; the latter had more the import of a 
national name of honour, which the people used to apply to them¬ 
selves, with a patriotic reference to their descent from illustrious an¬ 
cestors; while the former was probably the older and less significant 
national name, by which they were known among foreigners, for which 
reason it is used in the Old Testament, specially when they are to be 
distinguished from other nations (Gen. 40, 15; 43, 32), and where per¬ 
sons who are not Israelites are introduced as speaking (Gen. 39, 14, 17; 
41, 12 : compare Gesenius’s Hebr. Lexicon 1 under ‘pQS). On the other 
hand, among the Greeks and Romans, e. g. in Pausanias, Tacitus, and 
even Josephus, it is the only customary name. As an appellative it 
might mean, those beyond, people of the country on the other side (with 
reference to the land beyond the Euphrates), from land on the 
other side, and the formative syllable *’- 7 - (§ 86 , 2 , 5). It might then 

1 Also Student’s Heb. Lexicon, compiled by me.— Tr, 
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be appropriated to the colony, which under Abraham migrated from 
regions east of the Euphrates into the land of Canaan (Gen. 14, 13); 
though the Hebrew genealogists explain it, as a patronymic, by sons 
(posterity) of Eber (Gen. 10 , 21 , Nam. 314, 24). 

In the time of the New Testament, the term Hebrew (ifipaiirl, 
John 5, 2 , 19, 13, 17, 20 ; kfy aU 6 t<iXexT 0 ; Acts 21 , 40, 3B2, 2 , 316, 14) 
was applied also to the language (Aramaean) then vernacular in Pa¬ 
lestine, in distinction from the Greek; and Josephus (who died about 
A. D. 95) uses it in this sense, as well as for the ancient Hebrew. 

The name lingua sancta is first given to the Hebrew in the Chaldee 
versions of the Old Testament, as the language of the sacred books, in 
distinction from the lingua prof ana, or the Chaldee vernacular. 

2. Out of the Old Testament there are only very few 
monuments of ancient Hebrew writing, namely -1) an Inscrip¬ 
tion of 34 lines, which was found (unhappily much injured) 
in the former territory of the tribe of Reuben, about 4 leagues 
to the east of the Dead Sea, among the ruins of the city of 
Dibo'n (now Diba'n), anciently inhabited by the Gadites but 
afterwards belonging to Moab, and in which the Moabite king 
Mesha (at the beginning of the 9th century B. C.) tells about 
his battles with Israel (comp. 2 K. 3, 4—27), and his various 
enterprises and achievements 1 ; — 2) twenty Stones or Gems 
(written on for seals), but mostly presenting only names 2 ;—3) 
Coins of the Maccabean prince Simon (140 B. C.) and of his 
successors 3 * . 


1 This unique Memorial Stone [often called the Moabite Stone] was first 
seen on the spot by the German Missionary 7 H. A . Klein, but was afterwards 
so broken into fragments by the Arabs, living thereabout, that only an in¬ 
complete copy of the inscription could be made out: see Ch. Clermont-Ganneau 
(Chancellor of the French Consulate in Jerusalem), La St61e de Mesa roi de 
Moab (Paris, 1870), and his La St&le de Dhiban (in the Bevue Archfeol. for 
March, 1870, p. 184 ff., with an improved copy); ScMottmann f 8 Sieges-Saule 
Mesa’s (Halle, 1870) and his Revision in the Zeitschrift der D. Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesell., Bd. XXIV (1870), S. 253 ff., 438 ff., 645 ff.; Noldeke’s Inschrift 
des Konigs Mesa (Kiel, 1870); and other treatises by Derenbourg, Harhavy, 
Geiger, Hitzig, W. Wright (in the North British Review for Oct. 1870), and 
Kaempf [and Ginsburg], 

2 See Rodiger in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Gesell., Bd. Ill (1849), pp. 243 
and 347; De Vogue , Melanges d’Archfcol. Orientale (Paris, 1868, p. 131—140); 
M. A . Levy’s Siegel und Gemmen, Breslau (1869), pp. 33 ff. 

3 See Franz Perez Bayer, De Numis Heb.-Samaritanis (1781, 4to) and 

his VindiciaB, 1790, 4to; De Saulcy , Recherches sur la Numismatique Judaaque 
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3. In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, 
as they lie before us in the 0. Testament, as also in the extra- 
Biblical monuments (see No. 2 above), the language appears 
to stand almost on the same stage of developement, as to its 
general character, and irrespective of lesser changes and dif¬ 
ferences of style (see Nos. 6 and 7 below). In this form it 
may have been early fixed as a literary language; and the 
fact that the Old Testament books had been handed down as 
sacred writings, must have been highly favourable to its 
remarkably persistent uniformity. 

To this Old Hebrew language the Canaanitic 1 or Phoenician came 
the nearest of all the Semitic tongues, as appears partly from the many 
Canaanitic names of persons and places with Hebrew form and meaning 
(e. g. pW’pbfc, npp, etc.), that occur in the Old Testament, and 
partly from the extant remains of the Phoenician and Punic language. 
The latter we find in their own writing (see §1, 5) in inscriptions (over 
350 in all), and on coins (copied by Gesenius in his Monumenta Phoenicia, 
Judas , Bourgade , Davis , De Vogue , P. Schroder , Von Maltzan , and 
others). Among the inscriptions are only a few public documents (e. g. 
two sacrificial lists), by far the most being grave-stones or votive-tablets; 
also the inscription on the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, king of Sidon 
(first accurately copied in facsimile by the Duke De Luynes in his M6- 
moire sur le sarcophage et l’inscription fun6raire d’Esmunazar, roi de 
Sidon, Paris 1856, and then fully elucidated by Schlottmann , Halle, 1868). 
We find also isolated words here and there in Greek and Latin authors 
and a coherent piece of text in Plautus (Pcenulus 5, 1, 2). From those 
monuments we see the native orthography, and from these specimens 
the pronunciation and vowel-system, both together giving a distinct 
idea of this language and of its relation to the Hebrew. 

Phoenician (Punic) words, found in inscriptions, are e. g. bx god, 
man, p son, ro daughter, *]btt king, “Q2 servant, *)h5 priest, rot 
sacrifice, bso lord, sun, land, G* 1 sea, p* stone, t)GG silver, 
brQ iron, time, *Op grave, riGXE pillar, GpE place, GGttJE bed, bs all, 
“inx one, TttbttJ three, five, six, SOttJ seven, ten, SEtt? to hear, 
nnfc to open, to vow, T° to bless, OpG to seek, &c. Proper names: 
*pX Sidon, Tyre, Hanno, bsoatt Hannibal, &c. Comp. M.A. Levy's 
Phon. Worterbuch, Breslau, 1864. 


(Paris, 1854, 4to.); M. A. Levy's Geschichte der Jiid. Munzen (Breslau, 1862); 
Madden's History of Jewish Coinage, Lond. 1864. 

i is the native name alike both for the Canaanitic tribes in 

Palestine, and for those who dwelt at the foot of Lebanon and on the Syrian 
coast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves on their 
own coins. Also the people of Carthage called themselves so. 
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The variations in the Phoenician orthography and forms are, e. g. 
the almost constant omission of the vowel-letters ($ 7, 2), as na for 
rna house, bp for Vip voice, 71 a for yrra; wro for priests, cAk 
(alontm in Plautus) gods; the feminine ending in r ( ath ) as well as in 
K ( 0 ), even in the absolute state (§ 80, 2), besides many others. Those 
in pronunciation are still more remarkable, especially in the Punic, 
which commonly pronounced *i as d, e. g. sdfe'i (judge), tAy 
said's (three), nn rds «= can (head); for t and e, it often has the obscure, 
dull sound y , e. g. KVnynnynnu (ecce eum), rat (r^X) yth; and takes the * 
as 0, e. g. -t pTQ Mocar (comp. fissna, lxx Jloi^a). For the collection 
of these grammatical peculiarities, see (resetting, Monum. PhoBn. 
p. 430 sqq., also Movers in Art. Phonizien in Ersch and Gruber’s Ency- 
clop. Beet. III. Bd. 24, 8. 434 fif., and Paul Schroder in his Phdnizische 
Sprache, Halle, 1869. 

4. As the Heb. writing on stones and coins, mentioned in 
No. 2 above, consists only of consonants, so also the writers 
of the Old Testament books have used merely the consonants 
(§ 1,5); and even now the written Rolls, or copies of the Law, 
used in the Synagogues, must not, according to ancient custom, 
contain any thing more. The present pronunciation of this 
consonant-text, its vocalisation, accentuation and chant-like 
way of being read, rest only on tradition, as kept up by 
custom and in the Jewish schools, and finally as Jewish 
scholars settled it by means of the system of vowel-points 
(§§ ^—17), about the 7th century after Christ. 

Yet an earlier stage of developement of the Hebrew- 
Canaanitic language, or a form of it which must have existed 
before the time of the written documents in our possession, 
and have stood nearer to the common and not yet divided 
speech of the Semitic race, can even now be recognised and 
established, thus: — 1) from many archaic forms, which the 
writings handed down still preserve, specially in the names 
of persons and places, inherited from more ancient times, and 
in particular archaisms especially used in poetic diction; — 
2) by retrospective inference, in general, from the forms of 
the words so handed down, in so far as they obviously, in the 
law and analogy of the letter changes, point back to such an 
older form of the language; — 3) by comparison of the 
kindred tongues, especially the Arabic, in which this older 
condition of the language has been maintained to a con- 
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siderable degree, even down to later times (§ 1,6). The certainty 
of such deductions rest on the frequent coincidence of the re¬ 
sults won in these different ways, whence we then get an ap¬ 
proximate idea of the language, as it may have appeared at 
that preliminary stage of its developement. But at the same 
time we may thereby see more clearly, how the Old Test. 
Hebrew got its system of sounds and grammatical forms. 

Although the connected historical tracing and explaining of the 
process of the language as here indicated, properly belongs to the com¬ 
parative philology of the Semitic tongues, still it is very needful, for 
the scientific handling of the Hebrew, to go back to those primitive 
forms, as we may caU them, and to compare the corresponding forms 
in Arabic; and even elementary grammar cannot quite do without 
this laying of a scientific foundation, although it has properly to deal 
with the language as it exists in the Old Testament, and'only here and 
there uses those obsolete forms in elucidation of the actual ones. 

5. But even in the language of the Old Testament, which 
is on the whole so very uniform, we can distinguish a 
certain progress in style, marking two periods: the first, down 
to the end of the Babylonish exile, which may be called its 
golden age; and the second, or silver age 9 after the exile. 

To the first belongs (excepting isolated traces of a later 
revision), the greater part of the books of the Old Testament: 
viz. of the prosaic and historical, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings (written near the close of the 
exile); of the poetical, the Psalms (a number of later ones 
excepted), Proverbs, Canticles, Job, and the earlier prophets, 
in chronological order, as follows: Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Nahum, Obadiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, the last two being still active in the time of the 
exile, to the close of which also the contents of some portions, 
especially chapters 40 to 66 of the book of Isaiah point. 

The commencement of this period, and of the literature of the 
Hebrews in general, must certainly be fixed as early as the time of 
Moses; even though we should regard the Pentateuch, in its present 
setting and form, as the work of a later recension. It suffices for the 
history of the language and for our object to remark, that the Penta¬ 
teuch has certainly peculiarities of language, which may be regarded 
as archaisms. The pronoun fcWtt he (§ 32, Bern. 6), and the noun 
lad , are there used also, as of common gender, for she and for maiden (as 
6 irais and if) 7rat;); and certain harder forms of words, e. g. pSX to 
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cry, to laugh, which are here the usual ones, are in other books 
exchanged for the softer, as p?t, pn^. 

On the other hand, there are found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as 
also in the later Psalms, decided approximations to the Aramaean 
colouring of the second or silver age (see No. 7 on next p.). 

6. Even in the writings of this first period of about 
1000 years, we find, as may be expected, no inconsiderable 
differences in the diction and style, which have their ground 
partly in the difference of time and place of their composition, 
and partly in the individuality of the authors. Isaiah, for 
example, writes quite otherwise than the later Jeremiah, and 
also than Micah, his own contemporary. And among the 
historical books of this period, not only do those differ which 
are separated in date, as the books of Judges and Kings, but 
also the texts, which in many of them have been taken from 
older written sources, have a colouring of speech obviously 
different from the words flowing from later sources, or belong¬ 
ing to the author himself. Yet the structure of the language 
and, with individual exceptions, even the store of words and 
the usage of speech, specially in the prose books, are on the 
whole the same. 

But the poetic diction is everywhere distinguished from 
prose, not only by a rhythm that moves in more strictly mea¬ 
sured parallel members, but also by words and significations of 
words, inflections and syntactical constructions, peculiar to 
itself; although this distinction does not go so far, as in the 
Greek, for example. But most of these poetic idioms are in 
the kindred languages, particularly the Aramaean, just the 
common forms of speech, and may be regarded in part as 
archaisms, which poetry retained, in part as acquisitions 
with which poets, familiar with Aramaean, enriched their na¬ 
tive Hebrew 1 . The prophets, moreover, at least the earlier 
ones, in language and rhythm are to be ranked almost as poets, 
except that with these poetical speakers, the sentences often 
run on to greater length, and the parallelism is less measured 
and regular, than is the case with the poets, properly so 

i That in Isaiah’s time (2d half of the 8th century before Christ) the more 
educated Hebrews, at least the officers of state (but not the people in Jerusa¬ 
lem) understood Aramaean is dear from 2 Kings 18, 26 (comp. Is. 38, 11). 
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called. The language of the later prophets, on the contrary, 
keeps nearer to prose. 

On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see the Introductions to the Old 
Testament and to the Commentaries on the Psalms by De Wetted 
Hupfeld, Delitzsch and others, specially Ewald in his Dichter des alten 
Bundes, Th. I. (2d ed., Gottingen, 1866); in brief form, Gesenius , Hebr. 
Lesebuch, Yorerinnerungen zur 2ten Abtheilung 2 ; and E. Meier , die 
Form der Hebr. Poesie (Tubingen, 1853), and others. 

Of poetic words , occurring along with those commonly used in 
prose, the following are examples: 11*138$ man — path = ; 

MHX to come = fctia; r&a word = mn to see — ft&o. 

To the poetic significations of words belongs the use of certain 
epithets for substantives: e. g. strong (one), for God; “H28< strong 
(one), for buUock, horse; njab alba, for luna; ITTW unica or solitaria, 
for anima , vita. 

Of poetic forms, we may note (e. g.) the longer form of local pre¬ 
positions (§ 103, 3), as ^'T2= h T3?; the endings , i, 

in the noun (§ 90); the suffixes 1’a, iu— 123—, for d, d—, d— (§ 58); 
the plural-ending I* 1 — for d* 1 — (§ 87, 1, a). 

To the poetic peculiarities in syntax belong (e. g.) the far more 
sparing use of the article, of the relative pronoun, and of the accusative- 
particle the construct state before a preposition (§ 116); the 
shortened form of the imperfect, in the signification of the usual form 
(§ 128, 2. Bern.); and in general, a forcible brevity of expression. 

7. The second or silver age, from the return from the 
exile to the time of the Maccabees (about 160 B. C.), is 
marked chiefly by an approximation in the language to the 
kindred Aramsean (Chaldee); to which the Jews might the 
more easily accustom themselves already during their abode 
in Babylonia, since it stands so near to the Hebrew; and which 
after their return from the exile, came more and more into 
use also in Palestine, so that it had an ever increasing in¬ 
fluence on the Hebrew, as a book language, "and now also 
even on its prose; and thus it gradually banished the Hebrew 
from the mouth of the people, though the knowledge and 
written use of the latter still continued among learned Jews. 

We may fitly conceive of the relation of the two languages, at this 
later period, as similar to that of the High and Low German in Lower 
Saxony, or that of the High German and the popular dialects in the 
south of Germany and in Switzerland; so far as here also, even among 

1 See American Biblical Repository , No. XI.— Tr. 

2 See also in my Beading Book at the end of this Grammar.— Tr. 
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the more educated, an influence is often exerted by the popular dialect 
on the oral and written expression of the High German. It is a false 
view, taken from an erroneous interpretation of Neh. 8,8, that the Jews 
had immediately after the exile wholly forgotten the ancient tongue, 
and had to learn it from priests and experts. 

The Old Testament writings belonging to this second 
period, and all exhibiting the Chaldee colouring, though in 
various shades, are the following books:—Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Jonah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel; of the poetical books,Ecclesiastes, 
and the later Psalms. In their character also as literary com¬ 
positions, they stand far below the writings of the earlier 
days; yet there are not wanting productions of this time, 
which, in purity of language and aesthetic value, are but little 
inferjpr to those of the golden age. Such (e. g.) are many of 
the later Psalms (120 and foil., 137, 139). 

Examples of later words (Chaldaisma), for which the earlier writers 
employ others, are *J^T —■ ny time, bap —■ npb to take, CfiO =* pp end, 
labto ■=» to rule, tjpft —» yvtif to be strong . —Of later significations, 
“lax (to say) to command , ft$S (to answer) to begin speaking. — Gramma¬ 
tical peculiarities are:—the frequency of the scriptio plena i and , 
e. g. t'I'J (elsewhere W), even totip for top, a*h for oh ; the inter¬ 
change of ft— and fit— final; the more frequent use of substantives 
in 1*i, *)— , etc. 

But the peculiarities of these later writers are not all Chaldaisms. 
Some are not found in the Chaldee, and must have belonged in earlier 
times to the vernacular Hebrew, especially, as it seems, in northern 
Palestine, where Judges and Canticles, among other books, may have 
been written, and hence the occurrence, in these earlier writings, of 
the form which was common in the Phoenician, and which recurs in 
some later books, namely *to instead of “itofit (§ 36). 

Bern. 1. Of diversities of dialect, in the old Hebrew language, 
only two explicit examples are found in the Old Testament; namely, in 
Judges 12, 6, where the Ephraimites are said to have pronounced £9 as 
to or D; and in Neh. 18, 23, 24, where an Ashdod (Philistine) dialect is 
spoken of. To these, however, are to be counted also sundry pecu¬ 
liarities in the North-Palestine books (see preceding paragraph), and like¬ 
wise some exceptional forms in the Moabite Inscription of Mesha' (see 
No. 2 on p. 9). 

2. The remains of Hebrew literature, now extant, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to contain the entire stores of the ancient language; and we 
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must regard its compass and affluence as far greater, than what we' 
now find in the canonical literature of the Old Testament, which is 
really but a small fragment of the entire national literature of the 
ancient Hebrews. 


§ 3 . 

GRAMMATICAL TREATMENT OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

(c. Gesenius , Geschichte der hebr. Sprache, §§ 19—39.) 

1. At the time of the gradual extinction of the old Hebrew 
language, and when the collection of the Old Testament wri¬ 
tings was closed, the Jews began to apply themselves to the 
interpretation and criticism of this their sacred codex, and to 
translate it into the popular languages then prevalent among 
them. The oldest translation is the Greek of the so-ealled 
seventy interpreters or Septuagint (lxx), commenced at Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt with the translation of the Pentateuch, under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and completed in later years by various 
authors. It was in part made from knowledge of the original 
Hebrew as a living tongue, for the use of Greak-speaking 
Jews, particularly those at Alexandria. Somewhat later, the 
Chaldee translations or Targu'ms (‘pttWn i. e. translations) were 
composed in Palestine and Babylonia. The explanations y 
derived in part from professed tradition, almost exclusively 
refer to civil and ritual law and dogmatic theology, and are 
no more scientific in character than the remarks on various 
readings. They are contained in the Talmtfd; the first portion 
of which (the Mishna') was composed about the beginning of 
the third, and the second (the Gemara') was in part (namely 
the Jerusalem Gem.) written at the close of the third, and in 
part (namely the Babylon Gem.) in the fifth and the sixth 
century after Christ. The Mishna is the beginning of the new 
Hebrew literature; in the Gemara, on the contrary, the Chaldee 
language is predominant. 

2. In the interval between the composition of the Talmud 
and the earliest grammarians/ fall mainly the vocalisation and 
accentuation of the till then unpointed text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, after the pronunciation handed down in the synagogues 
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and schools (§ 7, 3); also the collection of critical remarks, 
under the name of Massora' (rnfett tradition), from which the 
manuscript copies of the present Textus Receptus of the Old 
Testament, hence called the Massoretic Text, have ever since 
been uniformly derived. 

• One of the oldest and most important portions of the Massora' are 
the various readings of the Q*ri (§ 17). The punctuation of the text, 
moreover, is not to be confounded with the compilation of the Massora'. 
The punctuation was settled at an earlier date, and is the fruit of a 
much more thorough labour than the Massora', which was finished at 
a considerably later date. 

3. It was only about the commencement of the 10th 
century, that the first beginnings were made by the Jews in 
compiling their grammar, after the example of the Arabs. 
The earliest attempts, by Rabbi Saadia (f 942) and others, 
are lost; but those of R. Yehuda Chayyug (called also Abu- 
Zakaria Yachya) about the year 1000, and of R. Yona (Abu-1- 
Walid Marrvan ibn Gandch) about 1030, composed in the Arabic 
language, are still extant. Assisted by these pioneer labours, 
Abraham ben Ezra (about 1150) and R. D. Kirnchi (about 
1200), especially won for themselves a classic reputation as 
grammarians. 

From these first grammarians proceed many methods of arrange¬ 
ment and technical terms, which are still in part retained; e. g. the 
designation of the derivative and the weak verbs after the paradigm 
tefc (§ 39, 4), the voces memoriales , as and the like. 1 

The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was 
John Reuchlin (f 1522), to whom Greek literature also owes 
so much. But he, as also the grammarians of the next suc¬ 
ceeding period down to John Buxtorf (f 1629), still adhered 
almost exclusively to Jewish tradition. It was only after the 
middle of the 17th century, that the field of view gradually 
widened; and that the study of the sister tongues, chiefly 


. 1 On the oldest Hebrew lexicographers and grammarians, see Gesenius’s 

Preface, &c (as above, p. 8); H. Ewald and L. Dukes, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der altesten Auslegung und Spracherklarung des A. T.; Hujjfeld, de rei gram¬ 
matics apud Judaeos initiis antiquissimisque scriptoribus; and Munk, notice sur 
Abou’l-Walid et sur quelques autres grammairiens hebreux du X c et du XF 
siecle, in Journal asiatique, 1850; Neubauer, Notice sur la Lexicographie hfcbreu, 
in Journal asiatique, 1861—63. 
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through the labours of Albert Schultens (f 1750) and N. W . 
Schroder (f 1798), became of fruitful service to Hebrew 
grammar. 

The value of the subsequent labours 1 , that have any en¬ 
during scientific merit, must be estimated by comparison with 
what is required in elaborating the grammar of an ancient 
language, viz.—1) that all the phenomena of the language 
shall be fully and accurately observed, and exhibited in their 
organic connection (the empirical and historico-critical ele¬ 
ment) ;—2) that these facts shall be explained, partly by com¬ 
parison with one another and with the analogy of the sister 
tongues, and partly from the general philosophy of language 
(the philosophical, scientific element). 

§ 4 . 

DIVISION AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GRAMMAR. 

The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar depend 
on the three parts that constitute every language, viz.—1) ar¬ 
ticulate sounds denoted by written signs, and their connection 
in syllables , 2) words 1 and 3) sentences . 

Accordingly, the first part (doctrine of elements) includes 
the doctrine of the sounds, and their representation in writ¬ 
ing. It describes the nature and relations of the sounds of 
speech, the manner of pronouncing written signs (orthoepy), 
and the established mode of writing (orthography). It then 
treats of the sounds as combined into syllables and words, 
and of the laws and conditions of this combination. 

The second part (doctrine of forms) treats of words in 
their character as parts of speech, and contains:—1) the doc¬ 
trine of the formation of words , or of the rise of the different 

i The complete literature of this subject, down to 1850, is found in M. Stein - 
Schneider's Bibliograph. Handbuch fur Heb. Sprachkunde, Leipzig, 1859.— 
Fuller and newer works on Heb. Grammar are W. Gesenius’s Lehrgebaude 
der Heb. Sprache (Leipzig, 1817), Isaak Nordheimer’s Critical Gram, of the Heb. 
Language, 2 vols. N. York, 1841, 8, H. Ewald’s Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache 
(8th ed. Gottingen, 1870), Justus Olshattsen’s Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache 
(Braunschweig, 1861), F. Bottcher’s Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache, 
nach dem Tode des Yerfasser’s herausgegeben von Ferdinand Miihlau (Leipzig) 
1866—68, in 2 vols. 8vo.) 
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parts of speech from the roots or even from one another;— 
2) the doctrine of inflection , i. e. of the varied forms which 
words assume, according to their relation to one another and 
to the sentence. 

The third part ( syntax , or doctrine of the construction of 
words) teaches:—1) partly how the various inflections, ex¬ 
isting in the language, are used for expressing variously 
modified thoughts, and how other thoughts for which no 
forms have been coined in the language are expressed by 
circumlocution;—2) partly the laws, by which the parts of 
speech are combined into sentences (doctrine of the sentence , 
or syntax in the stricter sense). 
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OF THE ELEMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF READING AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§ 5. 

OF THE CONSONANTS: THEIR FORMS AND NAMES. 

(See the Table of Ancient Semitic Alphabets.) 

1. The Hebrew letters now employed (commonly called 
the square or Assyrian character), in which the manuscripts 
of the 0. Testament are written and our editions of the Bible 
are printed, are not those originally used. Old Hebrew 
writing, as it was used in public monuments as early as the 
9th century B. C., is to be seen in the inscriptions’ (very 
like in style) on the Stone of Mesha' and on the Mac- 
cabean Coins of the 2d cent. B. C., as also on the ancient 
Gems (see § 2, 2); and with this Old Hebrew the Phenician 
writing is nearly identical (see the Table of Ancient Alpha¬ 
bets). According to the analogy of the history of other alpha¬ 
bets, we may assume that out of, and along with, the above 
writing on stones, another and somewhat quicker style was 
early formed for writing on softer materials (on skin or 
parchment, on bark or papyrus, etc.), which style the Sama¬ 
ritans retained in their MSS of the Pentateuch, when they 
separated from the Jews, while the latter soon after exchanged 
the same for an Aramaean style, out of which came the so- 
called Square Character, which has great resemblance to the 
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still extant Aramaean, the Aram.-Egyptian 1 , the Nabataean 2 , 
and especially the Palmyrene 3 . One of the Heb. inscriptions 
in the earlier square character belongs to the year 176 B. C. 4 

2. The Alphabet of the Hebrews, as well as of the other 
Shemites, consists only of consonants, 22 in number, some of 
which have also the power of vowels (§ 7, 2). Their forms, 
names, sounds and numerical values (Rem. 3 below) are shown 
in the Table on next page. 

3. The five characters which have a different form at 
the end of a word {final letters ) 5 , % D, ], 5|, f , terminate 
(with the exception of D) in a straight stroke directed down¬ 
wards, whilst the common form has a horizontal connecting 
line, directed towards the following letter. 

* Specially one Inscription (the Stone of Carpentras, so called because kept 
in that city of Provence) and some Papyrus-Fragments, see Ed. F. Ferd. Beer’s 
Inscriptiones et Papyri in JEgypto reperti, Lips. 1833, 4to; Oesenius, Monu- 
menta Phoenicia, p. 226 seq. See our Ancient Alphabet Table. v 

2 See p. 2, Note 3. 

3 See M. A. Levy in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. GeseU., Bd. XVIII. S. 65 ff.; 
De Vogite, Syrie Centrale, Paris (1868), fol. p. 1—88 and Tab. 1—12. 

4 De Vogui in Revue Arch&ol. IX (1864), p. 205 and Tab. VII, No. 2, 
comp. Noldeke in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgen. Ges. Bd. XIX, S. 640, and Merx’s 
Archiv I, S. 361; also Chwolson’s Heb. Grabschriften aus der Krim, Peters¬ 
burg, 1865. Comp. Table of Anc. Alphabets. 

5 These letters are formed into one word and pronounced as ^0313?. 

Such voces memoriales were invented by the Jewish grammarians to help the 
remembering of certain letters. So too (p. 23), and other mnemonic 

words in § 6, 3 and 4. 
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THE HEBREW ALPHABET. 


Form 

Pronun¬ 

ciation. 

Hebrew 

name. 

Sounded as 1 

Signification of the 
name. 

Numeri¬ 
cal value. 

Final 

a 


sfe* 

'A’-leph 

Ox^ 

1 


3 

b, bh 


Beth 

House 

2 


3 

g> gh 

bwa 

Gt-mel 

Camel 

3 



d, dh 


Da’-leth 

Door 

4 


n 

h 

an 

He 

Vent-hole, window 

5 


T 

w 2 

r\ 

Warn 

Hook 

6 


; t 

z 

v.i 

Za'-yin 

Weapon 

7 


n 

ch 

mn 

Cheth 

Fence or barrier 

8 


& 

t 

c 

rvt? 

feth 

Snake (winding) 

9 


h 

y 


Yodh 

Hand 

10 

1 

5 

k, kh 


Kaph 

Bent-hand 

20 


b 

1 


La'-medh 

Ox-goad 

30 

D 

b 

m 


Mem 

Water 

40 • 

1 

3 

n 

T* 

Nun 

Fish 

50 


0 

s 

*99 

Sa'-mekh 

Prop 

60 


5 

r 

TK 

*A'-yin 

Eye 

70 

H 

& 

p, ph 

ac 

Pe 

Mouth 

80 

y 

2 

sorss 

‘HE 

Sa-dhe' 

Fish-hook 

90 


P 

q 3 

BP> 

Qoph 

Back of the head 

100 


“1 

r 

trn 

Resh 

Head 

200 


ft 

s 


Sin 

| Tooth 

UoO 


1® 

sh 


Shin 


J * 

. 

n 

t, th 

in 

Taw 

Sign or cross 

400 


4. Hebrew is written and read from right to left. The 
division of a word at the end of a line is not allowed; and 


1 For the sounds of the consonants and vowels in this table, see § 6 and 
Notes on § 8. NB. In our common way of reading Hebrew the letters X and 
$ have no sound; and the g for 3 is always hard as in give; the ch, always 
guttural as in Welsh and German, or the Greek — Tr. 

2 As in Arabic, or as the English w, not as the German. 

3 The Latin q serves well for the Semitic P (Greek x6 tit: a), as it holds 
its very place in the Alphabet. 
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to fill out a liDe, certain letters (dilatabiles) are at times di¬ 
lated in MS and in print. These are in our printed books 
the five following: 

t=, r-s S; n, m (orjbns). 

Bern. 1. The forms of the letters were originally hasty and rude 
representations of visible objects, the names of which began with the 
letter, which they were meant to indicate; e. g. Yodh , in the older 
alphabets a rude figure of a hand, denotes properly a hand = yddh f 
but as a letter only the initial (y); 'Jtytn (prop.eye), •£»$, stands only for 
2, the initial letter. In the Phoenician alphabet specially, the similarity 
of the figures to the objects signified by the names may still be seen 
for the most part, and even in the square character it appears yet in 
some letters, as in \ T, o, D, b, y, ttJ. 

NB. The forms of the letters in each of these seven groups, a 3 6, 
3 3, 1 C], firm, 1 t i *), a u D O, 3? 2C, must be carefully noted 
to avoid confusion. — Tr . 

The most probable signification of the names of the letters is given 
in the Alphabet Table, p. 22. 

However certain it is, on the one hand, that the Shemites were the 
first to adopt this alphabet, yet it is highly probable, on the other, that 
the Egyptian writing (the so-called phonetic hieroglyphics and their 
modified or hieratic style) suggested the principle, though not so much 
the forms; for these hieroglyphic characters, for the most part, indicate 
the initial sound in the name of the pictured object; e. g. the hand, 
tot , indicates the letter t\ the lion, laboi, the letter ft. 

2. The order of the letters in the Alphabet (on which we have an 
ancient testimony in the alphabetical poetic compositions in Ps. 26 , 34 , 
37 , 111 , 112 , 119 , 146 ; Lam. 1 — 4 ; Prov. 31 , 10—31), certainly depended 
originally on a grammatical consideration of the sounds, as we may see 
from the occurrence in succession of the three softest labial, palatal, 
and lingual sounds, viz. i, 3, 1, also of the three liquids, \ a, 3, and 
• other similar arrangements; but yet other considerations must also have 
had some effect upon it, for it is certainly not a mere accident, that 
two letters representing a hand (Yodh and Kdph ), also two exhibiting 
the head ( Qoph and Resh), are put together, as is done also with several 
characters denoting related or connected objects (Mem and Nun, ' Ay in 
and Pe). 

Both the names and the order of the letters (with a trifling altera¬ 
tion), passed over from the Phoenician into the Greek, in which the 
letters, from Alpha to Tau, correspond to the ancient alphabet. From 


1 See the works of Young , Champollion, Lepsius and others on the Hiero¬ 
glyphics. Comp. Hitzig f die Erfindung des Alphabets, Zurich, 1840. 4to. 
J. OUhausen , fiber den Ursprung des Alphabets, Kiel, 1841. 8vo. Bottcher, 
unseres Alphabetes Ursprfinge, Dresden, 1860. 8vo. 
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the Phoenician proceeded also, directly or indirectly, the Old-Italic, the 
Roman, and all the alphabets derived from the Latin and the Greek. 
Comp. Gesenius , Monumenta Phoenicia, p. 65. 

3. The letters are used also for signs of number, as the Hebrew had 
no special arithmetical figures or ciphers 1 . But this use of them as 
numerals [see Alphabet Table] did not, if we may judge from the 
existing MSS, take place in the 0. T. text, and is first found on coins 
of the Maccabees (middle of 2d cent. B. C.). It is now employed in the 
editions of the Bible specially for numbering the chapters and verses. 
Much like the Greek numerals, the Heb. units are denoted by the 
letters from X to 13, the tens by —X, the hundreds from 100 to 400 by 
p—ft, but from 500 to 900, they are sometimes marked by the five 
final letters, thus, 500, D 600, ] 700, t) 800, y 900; and sometimes by 
n = 400, with the addition of the other hundreds, as pn 500. In com¬ 
bining different numbers the greater is put first (i. e. on the right), as 
fcO 11, N3p 121. Fifteen however is marked by ‘10 = 9 + 6, and not by 

because with these two letters the name of God [JTWT’] commences; 
and 16 by to not by for a similar reason. The thousands are denoted 
by the units with two dots above, as & for 1000. 

4. Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the O. T. 
On coins, however, they occur, and they are in common use among the 
later Jews. The sign of abbreviation is usually an oblique stroke, as 
'b*? for bfcnb 1 ?, 'S3 for ijia aliquis , 'IJH for ‘"raia’i et complens = et ccetera , 
but also or for 

t: t t ; 


§ 6 . 

PRONUNCIATION AND DIVISION OF CONSONANTS. 

1. It is of the greatest importance to understand well 
the old and genuine sound of every consonant, since very 
many grammatical peculiarities and changes (§§ 18, etc.) ^’e 
dependent on, and can be explained only by, the nature of 
the sounds and their pronunciation. Our knowledge of this 
is derived partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects, 
particularly of the still living Arabic, partly from observing 
the affinity and interchange of the letters in Hebrew itself 
(§ 19)? partly from the tradition of the Jews. 2 


1 Yet the Phoenicians had arithmetical signs in early times, as may be seen 
in Schr&der’s Phonizische Sprache, pp. 186—9, with a Table. 

2 Important aid may also be derived from an accurate, physiological obser¬ 
vation of the whole system of sounds, and of their formation by the organs of 
speech. See Liskovius’ Theorie der Stimme, Leipzig, 1814, J. Muller’s Hand- 
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The pronunciation of the Jews of the present day is very divergent. 
The Polish and German Jews adopt a worse one, partly like the Syriac, 
while thfe Spanish and Portuguese Jews, whom most Christian scholars 
(after the example of Reuchlin) follow, prefer a purer one, more in 
harmony with the Arabic. 

The manner in which the Septuagint (LXX) wrote Hebrew proper 
names in Greek letters, furnishes an older and more weighty tradition. 
Several, however, of the Hebrew sounds they were unable to represent 
for want of corresponding characters in the Greek language, e. g. 2, S5 
(in which cases they made the best shifts they could). This is true also 
of Jerome’s expression of Hebrew words in Roman letters, after the 
Jewish pronunciation of his time. For that of the Jews now in northern 
Africa, s eeBargh, Joum. Asiat. 1848, Nov. 

2. The following list embraces those consonants which 
require special attention as to the pronunciation, those being 
arranged and viewed together which resemble each other in 
sound. 

NB. 1. Among the gutturals, N is the slightest, a scarcely audible 
breathing from the lungs, the spiritus lenis of the Greek [which stands 
for it in our Alphabet Table, p. 22]; similar to fi, but weaker. Even 
before a vowel, it is almost lost upon the ear ("rest, apiap, amd'r ), like 
the h in the French habit, homme, Eng. hour, but after a vowel it is 
mostly quite lost in that vowel-sound (X2W mafd', $ 23, 1). 

ft before a vowel is exactly our h (spiritus asper); also after a vowel 
at the end of a syllable, it is a guttural-breathing (“OH3 nZh-pa'Jch ); but 
at the end of a word it only represents a vowel, so that its force as a 
consonant is not at all heard (nbj ga-ld') ; see § 7, 2 and § 14. 

5 is related to but stronger; and is a sound peculiar to the organs 
of the Semitic race. Its hardest sound is that of a g slightly rattled in 
the throat, as ft*3, LXX Ta^a, rntos Tojxo^a; it is elsewhere a weaker 
sound of that sort, which the LXX indicate only by a breathing (the 
spiritus asper or lenis), as in 'HXt, ptes ’AfiaXlx. In the mouth of 
the Arabs, the first often strikes the ear like a soft guttural r, the 
second as a sort of vowel-sound like a. — To pass over 5, as many do 
in reading and in the expression of Hebrew words by our letters (e. g. 
*^3? Eli, Amalek), and to pronounce it simply as g or as nasal ng, 
are both incorrect. An approximation to its stronger sound would be 
gh or r g; but since the softer sound was probably predominant in 


buch der Physiologie, Bd. II., S. 179 &c., Strodtmatm f s Anatomische Vorhalle 
zur Physiologie der Stimme und der Sprachlaute, Altona, 1837, also H. Hupfeld 
in Jahn’s Jahrbucher f. Philologie, 1829, H. 4, H. E. Binds etTs Abhandlungen 
zur allgem. vergleichenden Sprachlehre (Hamb. 1838), E. BriicJce's Grundziige 
der Physiologie u. Systematik d. Sprachlaute, Wien, 1856, C. L. Merkel 1 s 
Physiologie der menschlichen Sprache, Leipzig, 1866. 
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Hebrew, it may suffice to mark it [as in the Alphabet Table, p. 22] by 
*, as 5 arba '*, * a mora\ 

n is the firmest of the guttural sounds, being a guttural ch, as the 
Swiss pronounce it, as in macht , docht t zucht 1 (not as in licht , Icneckt ), 
resembling the Spanish x and j. While the Hebrew was a living lan¬ 
guage this letter was doubtless uttered more softly in many words, 
more strongly in others. 2 

1 also the Hebrews frequently pronounced with a rattling guttural 
sound, not as a lingual made by the vibration of the tongue. Hence it 
is not merely to be reckoned among the liquids (/, w, w, r), but, in many 
respects, it belongs also to the class of gutturals (§ 22, 5). 

NB. 2. In sibilant sounds the Hebrew language is uncommonly rich, 
but they arose in part from the lingual sounds, which appear still as 
such in Aramaean and, as affected with an aspiration, in Arabic (see 
t, 22, 125 in Lex.). 

125 and 125 were originally one letter 125, and in unpointed Hebrew 
this is still the case. But as its sound sh was in many words very soft, 
approaching to that of 8, the grammarians distinguished this double 
pronunciation by the diacritic point into 125 sh (which occurs most fre¬ 
quently), and 125 S. 

125 accordingly was closely allied to 125 in pronunciation, and so was 
uttered more strongly than G. Hence this difference of sound made at 
times a difference in sense, as *OG to close up and "Dia to hire , bsG to 
be foolish and^DlB to be wise . The Syrians employed only G for both. 
They are also interchanged even in the later Hebrew; as "OG = *0125 to 
hire Ezr. 4 , 5; for W^GG folly Eccl. 1, 17. 3 

t is a soft, whizzing s, the Gr. £ (by which also the LXX represent 
it), the Er. and Eng. z } quite different from the Germ. z. 

NB. 3. The 2£ is, like p and 2, uttered with strong articulation, and 
with a compression of the organs of speech in the back part of the 
mouth. The two latter differ essentially from 5 and n, which answer 
to k and t } but are often aspirated (see No. 3 of this §.). The £ has a 
peculiar articulation differing from every other s , and by no means the 
same as the Germ, z or ts. [Our 88 as in hiss! sounded not at the 
teeth, but at the palate, is not very unlike it; but f is here used to 
represent it.] 

3. Six consonants, the so-called mutes, 

n, &, 3, n, a, a (neanaa), 

1 As also in the Keltic dialects.— Tr. 

2 In the Arabic language, the hard and soft sounds of $ and M (as well 
as certain differences in the pronunciation of % 2, are indicated by diacritic 
points. Two letters are thus made from each: from 2 the softer £ 'Ain, and 
the harder £ T Gain; from H the softer c Cha, and the harder £ Kha. 

* But on the contrary the Samaritans of this day, in reading their Heb. 
Pentateuch, always pronounce 125 as 1^. 
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have come down to us with a twofold pronunciation 1 :—1) a 
harder, more slender sound ( tenuis ), as b, g , d, k, p> t, and 
2) a softer sound, uttered with a gentle aspiration (aspirata). 
The harder sound is the original. It maintains itself at the 
beginning of words and syllables, when there is no vowel 
immediately preceding, and it is indicated by a point in the 
letter ( Daghe'sh lene , § 13), as in a b, 3 g, ^ d, 3 k, & p, n t. 
The aspirated sound occurs after a vowel immediately preced¬ 
ing, and is denoted in manuscripts by Raphe (§ 14, 2), but in 
the printed text it is known by the absence of the Daghe'sh . 
In some of these letters (especially }), the difference is less 
perceptible to our ear. The modern Greeks aspirate distinctly 
/3, 7, S , and the Danes d at the end of a word. The Greeks 
have two characters for the two sounds of the other letters 
of this class, as 3 *, D & 7r, t <f>\ n t, n 0. 

For the cases in which the one pronunciation or the other occurs, 
see more fuUy in § 21. — The modem Jews sound the aspirated 3 as 
v, and the n nearly as s, e. g. rdv, rV’P&O resht's. 

4. After what has been said, the usual division of the 
consonants according to the organs of speech [i. e. throat, 
palate, tongue, teeth and lips], employed in uttering them, 
will be more intelligible and useful. The common division 
is as follows: 

a) Gutturals n, n, a, k, (*nn«); 

b) Palatals, p, D, % (p?*p); 

c) Linguals, tD/ti, % with 3, b, (HjbOT); 

d) Dentals or sibilants, a, tJ (ID and to), 0, T, (toafcOT); 

e) Labials, p, a, p, 1, (pwa). 

The letter "i appertains partly to the first and to the third 
class, as being both a throat-sound and a tongue-sound. 

Also the liquids ("l, 3, la, b), which have in many respects 
a common character, are grouped together as a distinct class. 

Modem physiologists classify and name the sounds of speech vari¬ 
ously. 


1 Sound ft as ft as to in thick; ^ as d, <toas th mthat, Anglo-Sax. &; 
Basp, B asp A- or/; a as b, 3 bh as v; & and a as g in go, or in the German 
gegen; 3 and 3 as it. To give the aspirated sound of a and 3, pronounce g 
and k, rolling the palate at the same breath.—TV. 
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In the Hebrew, as well as in all the Semitic dialects, the strength, 
and harshness of pronunciation, which generally characterised the 
earlier periods of the language, gradually gave way to more soft and 
feeble sounds. In this way many nice distinctions of the earlier pro¬ 
nunciation were neglected and lost. 

This appears partly in the preference for the softer letters; e. g. 

7 

P?J (see §2,5, Rem.), Syr. partly in the pronunciation of par¬ 

ticular letters; thus the stronger 3? r g, known even in the LXX (see above 
in No. 2, Rem. 1), is lost in later times; the Samaritans and Galileans 
utter it, as well as H, only like &<; in Ethiopic too H sounds as h , 3> as 
K, ltt as s . 


§ 7 . 

OF THE VOWELS. IN GENERAL, VOWEL-LETTERS, AND 
VOWEL-SIGNS. 

1. That the scale of five vowels, a , e , i, o, w, proceeds 
from the three primary vowel sounds A, 1U, is even more 
distinctly seen in the Hebrew and the rest of the Semitic 
tongues, than in other languages. E and 0 are derived from 
a blending together or obscuring of the purer vowels, viz., 
short e from i or even a, short 6 from w; and also the long e 
from the union of I with a preceding short A, i. e. from the 
diphthong A I, and the long 6 partly from the obscuring of 
d, partly from the combination A U , according to the follow¬ 
ing scheme 1 :— 

A 



The more ancient Arabic still keeps the diphthongs ai and aw, spe¬ 
cially with stronger consonants; e. g. raittJ (shot), Arab, saut; 

(maim ), Arab. ' ainain. It is only in the later Arabic they become 2 
and 6, at least with feebler consonants, as pa, Arab, bain, bin; at', 
Arab, gaum, yom . This contraction of the diphthongs is also sufficiently 
familiar in Greek and Latin (e. g. Katjap, Caesar; daupa, Ion. dcbfxa; 


1 For the sound of these' vowels, see note on § 8.— Tr. 
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plaustrum — plostrum ), in the French pronunciation of ai and au [comp, 
in Eng. ai in said, and au in naught], in the Germanic languages (Goth. 
au80, auris, Old High-Cer. ora, ear; Goth, snaivs, Old High-Ger. sneo = 
Schnee = snow), and even in the modern German vulgar dialect ( Oge 
for Auge, Goth, augo, eye; Steen for Stein, stone, Goth, stains). 

Obscuring of the vowel-sounds often occurs also in other tongues, 
e. g. & in Swedish, in modem Persian, in Eng. fall etc. The modem 
Jews constantly obscure the sound of the Heb. long A (—), like the 
Swedish &. But the Arabic of the Bedawin, in its pronunciation of the 
vowels, does not even now depart so much from the three primary 
sounds, a, i, and u, as the Arabic spoken in Syria and Egypt (see 
Wallin and Wetzstein as referred to above, p. 7, Note 1 ). 

2. With this is connected the earlier and very sparing 
way of indicating the vowels in writing. Only the three 
principal vowels were thus distinguished; and even these were 
indicated not by peculiar signs, but by certain consonants 
employed for this purpose, whose feeble consonant sounds 
have naturally a close affinity with the vowel-sounds to be 
ex pressed. 

Thus 1 (like the Lat. V) represented U and also 0. 

' (like the Lat. J) represented / and also E. 

A, the purest of all the vowels, and the most frequent, 
was as a rule 1 not indicated at all, except at the end of a 
word, where the final a was represented by n in Hebrew, 
sometimes by tf 2 . These two letters stood also for e and o 
final. 3 

Even those two vowel-letters (*i and ■>) were used but spar¬ 
ingly, being at first, and as a rule, employed only when the 
sounds which they represent were long, and not always then 

1 So in Sanscrit, the ancient Persian cuneiform writing and in Ethiopic, 
short a alone of all the vowels is not indicated by any sign, but the bare 
consonant is pronounced with short a . 

2 The close connection between the aspirates ft, K and the A sound, 1 (= t c) 
and the U sound, n (= y) and the I sound, admits of easy physiological expla¬ 
nation, if we attend to the formation of these sounds by the organs of speech. 
The vowel A is formed by opening the mouth, without changing the position 
of the organs; so also and N. U is sounded in the fore part of the mouth, 
with the lips a little projecting and rounded; so also \ The I is formed at the 
fore part of the palate; so also E is sounded at the back of the palate, 
between i and a; 0 in the under part of the mouth, between u and a. 

3 The four letters N, fi, \ h (forming the mnemonic sign ’ eh'wi) are 
commonly called quiescent or feeble letters .— Tr. 
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(§ 8, 4). 1 Everything else relating to the quantity of the 
vowel-sounds, and also the entire absence of a vowel, and even 
whether the vowel-letter in the particular case was a vowel 
or a consonant, the reader had to decide for himself. 

Thus, for example, bvp might be read qa^al, qafel, qatol , q e tdl, 
qdtel, qittel , qattel , qutfal; "0*1, dabhdr (word), da'bher (pestilence), 
(Dibber (he has spoken), dabber (to speak), dobher (speaking), dabhur 
(spoken), dubbdr (it has been spoken); Wa might be ma'weth (death), 
or mUth, moth (to die); yo might be read bin, ben, baytn. 

How imperfect and indefinite such a mode of writing was, is easily 
seen; yet during the whole period in which the Hebrew was a living 
language, no other signs for vowels were employed. Reading was there¬ 
fore a harder task than it is with our more adequate modes of writing, 
and the reader’s knowledge of the living mother-tongue had to 
supply much. 

3. But when the Hebrew had died out, and the am¬ 
biguity arising from such an indefinite mode of writing, and 
the fear of losing the right pronunciation, must have been 
increasingly felt; then the vowel-signs or vowel points were 
invented, which minutely settled what had till then been left 
uncertain. Of the date of this punctuation {vocalisation) of 
the Old Testament text we have no historical account: but 
a comparison of historical facts warrants the conclusion, that 
the present vowel-system was not completed till the seventh 
century after Christ; and that it was done by Jewish scho¬ 
lars, well versed in the language, who, it is highly probable, 
copied the example of the Syriac, and perhaps also of the 
Arabic, grammarians. 

See Gesenim , Gesch. d. hebr. Spr. S. 182 ff. and Hupfeld in den 
theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1830, No. 3, where it is shown that the 
Talmud and Jerome make no mention of vowel-signs. 

4. This vowel-system has, probably, for its basis the 
pronunciation of the Jews of Palestine; and its consistency, 


1 The Samaritan writing also has remained at the same stage.—The 
Phoenicians did not indicate even the long vowels, except in very rare cases, 
and their oldest monuments have scarcely any vowel signs (see Oesenii Mon. 
Phoenicia, pp. 57, 58; and above in § 2, 3).—The vowel-letters are quite as 
sparingly used in the old Heb. inscription of Mesha 4 (see § 2, 2), as early as 
900 B. C. 
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as well as the analogy of the kindred languages, furnishes 
strong proof of its correctness, at least as a whole. We 
may, however, assume, that it exhibits not so much the 
pronunciation of common lie as the formal style, which 
was sanctioned by tradition in reading the sacred books, 
in the synagogues and schools, in the 7th century after 
Christ. Its authors laboured with great care to repre¬ 
sent by signs the minute gradations of the vowel-sounds, 
marking even half-vowels and helping-sounds (§ 10), spon¬ 
taneously adopted in all languages, yet seldom expressed 
in writing. To the same labours on the Hebr. Text we 
owe the different marks, by which the sound of the con¬ 
sonants themselves is modified (§§ 11—14), and the accents 
(§§ 15, 16). 

The Arabs have a much more simple vowel-system, for they have 
only three vowel-signs, according to the three primary sounds. The 
Syriac vowel-pointing is likewise based upon a less complicated system. 
It is possible that the Hebrew also had at an earlier period a more 
simple vowel-system, but no actual traces of it are found. 


§ 8 . 

OF THE VOWEL-SIGNS, i 

1. Of full vowels, besides which there are also certain 
half-vowels (§ 10, 1, 2), grammarians have generally reckoned 
ten ,\tnd divided them into five long and five short or doubtful . 
As this division, though not faultless, is simpler and more 
convenient for the beginner, it is here presented: 1 2 — 


1 The vowels, as represented in this translation, are supposed to be sound¬ 
ed as follows:— a or & like a in father; a like a in fat; & like ce, or as a in 
fate; e or e like e in there; i like e in her; t or t like » in pique; i like i in 
pick; 6 or 6 like o in no; 6 like o in not; C or u like u in rule (sounded as 
root ); u like u in full; ai and au as proper diphthongs, each vowel being 
distinctly heard, as in German.—NB. The same vowel, whether long or short, 
has properly but one sound, differing only in quantity , i. e. in the longer or 
shorter time we may take in pronouncing it, as in so and sot. — Tr. 

2 It is founded on the 12th edition of the original, and Dr. Rodiger is not 
responsible for its insertion here.— Tr. 
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Long Vowels. 

— Qa'mef, a, a, Dp qdm 1 , D^ yam. 

— Se're, e, DID shem. 

(or—) CMreq long, i, 'pa 
bin, Dpa gd-yi'm. 

i (or —) Cho'lem, 6 , 6 , bip qol, 
ab sobh. 

(or —) Shu'req, u, DAD muth, 
ttd mu-tM. 


Short Vowels . 

— Pa'thack, d, Ma bath. 

— Seghd'l, e, e or d, Ifbhma'-lekh. 

— CMreq short, i, “JD min. 

— Qa'me§-chatu'ph, 6, “pn choq . 

— Qibbvl§, u, 'jnbip shul-cha'n. 


A more philosophic and complete view of the vowels, 
according to the three primary vowel-sounds (§ 7, 1, 2), is 
the following:— 

First Class. For the A sound. 

1. — Qa'me§, a, a, T yadh (hand), Dp qdm (he arose). 

2. — Palthach, a, Da bath (daughter). 

3. — S e ghd'l, e , e (a), a modification of « 2 , as in the first 

syllable of DDT? yedh e -khe'm (your hand) from yadh e ~ 
khem , no ? 3 pesach (tt ao^a); also in union with as 
ya-dhe-kha (thy hands), g e le-nd , like the 

French e in mere [or the first e in Eng. there. Comp, in 
Eng. man changed into men; Ger. mann into manner; 
W. carreg (stone) into pi. cerrig\ 


I 


E 


Second Class. For the I and E sound. 
jl. and — long CMreq, i, D^pTO §ad-dt-qim (just ones). 
(2. — short CMreq, i, Dtf y m (if). 

3. *1 — Se're with Yddh, e, and — Se're without Yodh,Jt, as 

in n^a beth (house), DTD shem (name). Very rarely 
the — (defective, see No. 4 on p. 35) stands also 
for e. 

4. — S e ghd'l, e, as in “‘jiD shen (tooth), where it has pro¬ 

ceeded from i; but e in the tone syllable, nth 
choze (seer). 


1 The equivalents for the Hebrew vowels are marked here variously, viz., 
a, e, d for the essentially long-vowels, d, e, 5 for the merely tone-long, a, e, 6 for 
the short (see § 9.). For the others, the distinction of % and t, u and u is sufficient. 

2 So mostly; hence Jewish grammarians call S'ghol also small Pd'thdch 

Ojbp nne). 

3 The sign — marks in this Grammar the accented syllable of Heb. words, 
when that syllable is not the last, as in HDD. Comp. § 15, Rem. 3. 
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Third Class. For the U and O sound. 


U 


0 


1. Shu'rbq, u , tw mtith (to die), rarely also for w. 

2. — Qlbbif§, u, Dip sul-ltfm (ladder), but also w, written 

defectively (see No. 4 on p. 35) instead oiShHriq 9 
mu-th? (my dying). 

3. i and — Cho'Um , 6, d, Sip qdl (voice), ah robh (multi¬ 

tude). Often defective — for o, seldomer i for o. 

4. — Qa'm$$-cha{u'ph, 6, “pn choq (statute). 


5. also —, obtuse 2, so far as it is changed from u or 
o, as in Dntf 'att&m (ye) from 'attifm (see § 27, 
Rem. 4, fc), tlK *eth (from m’K). 


The names of the vowels are nearly aU taken from the form and 
action of the mouth in uttering the sounds. Thus, HPD signifies opening , 
■^5 (also bursting (of the mouth), p*rrt gnashing , taVin fulness , 
from its full tone (also fc&io full mouth), p^viiB properly <jup«jfj.6c, 
'pap closing (of the mouth). This last meaning belongs also to pjp; 
and the reason why long a and short o (pttdtl pjp Qd'mef correptum) 
have the same sign and name, seems to be that the inventors of the 
vowel-signs pronounced the long a rather obscurely, and somewhat like 
o , as it then passed over to a full o with the present German and Polish 
Jews; comp, the Syriac d with the Maronites = o, the Swedish d, and 
the early change of a into o even in the Hebrew (§ 9, 10, 2) 1 * 3 . The 
distinction between them is shown in § 9. But S e ghb'l (ViAp bunch of 
grapes) appears to be named after its form; so too some call Qibbdf 
ufrtD (three points). 

The names were, moreover, so formed that the sound of each vowel 
was heard in the first syllable; and in accordance with this, some write 
Sagho'l, Qd'mef-chdt&'ph, QUbbd'f. 

2. As appears from the examples given above, the vowel- 
sign is regularly put under the consonant after which it is to 
be pronounced, as *1 ra, *1 rd, *) re, *1 ru, etc. There is an ex¬ 
ception to this rule in Pa'thach, when it stands under a guttural 
at the end of a word (Pa'thach furtive, see § 22, 2, &), for ^ 
is then spoken before the consonant, as rrn ru*ch (wind, 


i It has been conjectured that the signs for these vowels originally differed 

(as - a, r o), and became identical only through carelessness in writing; but 
such a difference cannot be proved, for these two marks are quite identical, the 
former ( t) being only the original, and the second ( T ) the modified form. 

3 
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spirit). We must also except Cho'Iem (without Waw ), which 
is put to the left over the letter, as in h ro 1 . 

NB. When Cho'Iem (without Waw) and the diacritic point over 
UJ (to, to) come together, one dot serves for both, as Mato fio-we' (not Ma to) 
hating, FitoB md-ste not fitofa. to (with two points), when no vowel 
stands under it, is sho , as in "rato sho-me'r (keeper); when no vowel goes 
before it, 08 , as in toB^ yxr-po'8 (he treads down), like iG^MtoSii Is. 
45 , 20 han-ndsH'm (the bearers), like D^cajsii. 

The figure i is sometimes sounded ow, the 1 being a consonant with 
Cho'Iem before it, as lo-ive (lending); and sometimes wo, the Cho'Iem 
being read after the Waw, as y® * a-wo'n (sin) for In very exact 
impressions a distinction is made thus: V ow , *1 wo, and i d. 

3. The vowels of the first class [the A sound] are, with the 
exception of in the middle, and of fi—, »—, T\— (§ 9,1,3) 
at the end of a word, indicated only by vowel-signs (§ 7, 2); 
but those of the two other classes [the / and E sound and 
the U and 0 sound] when long, are mostly expressed by 
vowel-letters, the sound of which is determined by the sign 
standing before or within or above them. Thus,— 

i may be determined by ChVr&q (*»—), Jge're —), S e gho'l 

(V)- 

*1 by Shu'req (^) and Cho'Iem (i). 2 


1 Only very recently have we been made acquainted with a vowel system 
in many respects different from the common one. It is found in some MSS 
formerly kept at Odessa, but now in St. Petersburg. All the vowels except 
*1 are placed above the consonants, and deviate almost throughout in figure, and 
partly even in respect to the department of sound. Thus, for instance, Pathach 
and S*ghol, when they have the tone, are expressed by the same sign; but the 
short vowels without the tone are marked variously, according as they stand in 
a syllable sharpened by Daghesh forte (§ 12) or not. The accents deviate less, 
and stand partly under the line of the consonants. A long specimen of this 
peculiar Text (the Book of Habakkuk) is given in Pinner’s Prospectus der der 
Odessaer Gesellschaft fur Gesch. und Alterth. gehorenden altesten hebr. und 
rabb. Manuscripte, Odessa, 1845, 4. A sketch of this vowel-system, which had 
probably its origin among Babylonish Jews, has been given by Rodiger in the 
Halle Allgem. Lit. Zeit. 1848, Aug., No. 169, and by Ewald in the Jahrb. d. 
bibl. Wissenschaft, I., Gottingen, 1849, p. 160 and foil.; but more thoroughly 
still by Pinsker in his Einleitung in das Babylon.-heb. Punctationssystem, 
Wien, 1863; and Olshausen in the Monatsbericht d. Berlin. Akad. d. Wissensch. 
July, 1865. 

2 The vowel-sign, which serves to determine the sound of the vowel-letter, 
is said to be homogeneous with that letter. Many, after the example of the- 
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In Arabic the long d is regularly indicated by the vowel-letter 
A'fiSph (&<—), so that in it three vowel-letters answer to the three 
vowel-classes. In Hebrew the relation is somewhat different (§ 9, 1, 
and § 23, 3, Rem. 1). 

4. When, in the second and third classes, the long vowel 
is expressed without a vowel-letter, it is called scriptio defec¬ 
tively when with a vowel-letter, scriptio plena . Thus bip and 
D^p are written fully, ribp and Dp defectively . 

The choice of the full or the defective mode of writing 
is not always arbitrary, as there are certain cases in which 
only the one or the other is admissible. Thus, the full form 
is necessary at the end of a word, e. g. *ibtpp, “TibDp, “’DbD; 
but the defective is usual when the vowel is preceded by the 
analogous vowel-letter as consonant, e. g. for nations, 
Mistt for PiTlSD commandsf D**!tD 2 for DThe defective 
writing very seldom occurs with the diphthongal e and e 
(sprung from at), but see § 91, Rem. 1 . 

But in other cases, much depended on the option of the transcribers, 
so that the same word is written in various ways, e. g. Ezek. 

16, 60, •’rtbpi Jer. 28, 4, where other editions have WOpi (comp. § 25, 
1). It may be observed, however, 

a) That the defective writing is used chiefly, though not constantly, 
when the word has increased at the end, and the vowel of the penultima 
has lost somewhat of its stress in consequence of the accent or tone of 
the word being moved forward (see § 29, 2), as p**tt, d^pTO; bip, nibp; 

b) That in the later books of the Old Testament the full form, in 
the earlier the defective, is more usual 3 . 

5. In the kindred dialects, when a vowel-letter has before 
it a vowel, that is not kindred or homogeneous, if it be a, then 
a diphthong is formed, e. g. V- au, 1 - 7 -, ^ ai. But in Hebrew, 


Jewish grammarians, use here the expression, ‘The vowel-letter rests (quiesces) in 
the vowel sign. 1 Hence the lettres n and 1 (with K und n, see § 23) are called 
Utter as quiescibiles; when they serve as vowels, quiescentes, when they are 
consonants, mobiles . But the expression is not suitable; we should rather say, 
‘The vowel-letter is sounded as this or that vowel, or stands in place of the 
vowel.’ The vowel-letters are also called by grammarians, matres lectionis, [since 
they partly guide in reading the unpointed text]. 

1 So also Di*T§ testimonies is for niW (plural of in Aram, style), 

but used only in pi. with suf. as in 1 K. 2, 3 his testimonies .— Tr. 

2 The same historical relation may be shown in the Phoenician, and in the 
Arabic when K is used as a vowel-letter. 

3* 
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according to the pronunciation handed down, i and i retain 
here their consonant-sound, so that we get aw, ay, 1 e. g. 
waw (hook), chay (living), and so also ^ gdy (nation), 
'asuy (made), *13 gew (back). The sound of is the 
same as 1—, namely, dw , as in'l^OT d e bha-ra!w (his words). 

The LXX give generally, in these cases, an actual diphthong as in 
the Arabic, and this must he considered as an earlier mode of pronun¬ 
ciation; the modern Jewish pronunciation is, on the other hand, similar 
to the modem Greek, in which ao, ei> sound like av, ev. In the manu¬ 
scripts Yodh and Waw are, in this case, even marked with Mappiq 
(§ 14, 1). The Italian Jews sound these syllables more like diphthongs, 
e. g. chai , g$u, and so also bait (n^3). 


§ 9 . 

CHARACTER AND VALUE OF THE SEVERAL VOWELS. 

Numerous as the Heb. vowel-signs appear, they are yet 
insufficient for completely representing the various modifi¬ 
cations of the vowel-sounds in respect to length and short¬ 
ness, sharpness and expansion. It may be observed further, 
that the indication of the sound by these signs cannot be 
called always perfectly appropriate. We therefore give here, 
for the better understanding of this matter, a short com¬ 
mentary on the character and value of the several vowels, 
especially in respect to length and shortness; but at the same 
time noticing also their changeableness (see §§ 25, 27). 

I. First Class: A sound . 

1 . Qa'me§ (—) is every where long a, but yet is in its nature 
of two kinds: 

a) The essentially long and unchangeable & (§ 25, 2), for 
which the Arabic regularly has K—, as in? Jc*thd'bh 2 (writ¬ 
ing), 135 gan-na!bh (thief), DjJ qdm (he arose), very seldom 
written Dtfjj . 8 

1 The w and y in these cases, as expressing the consonant-sound, are as much 
as possible like w in wo and y in yet , not as in now and nay, — Tr. 

2 This long & is rare in Hebr,, since it has generally changed into 6, see 
No. 10, 2 on p. 40. 

2 Of another sort are the cases in which M has lost its original consonant- 
sound by softening (see § 23, 1, 2). 
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b ) The prosodially lengthened or tone-long a (see § 26, 
3), both in the tone-syllable and close before or after it. 
This sound invariably proceeds from the original short a 1 , 
and is found in an open syllable (i. e. one ending with a 
vowel, see § 26, 3), e. g. ?fb, bog, Q’lp^, (in Arabic lakd, 
qatala, yaqum, 'asir ), and aiso in a closed.syllable (i. e. one 
ending with a consonant), as V>, (Arabic ydd, kaukab). 
In the closed syllable, however, it can stand only when this 
has the tone 2 , nil, obi*, but in the open, it is especially fre¬ 
quent before the tone-syllable, as ‘inn, fpT, bfu, D5b. 

When the tone is either moved forward or lessened, this 
vowel becomes, in the former case, short a (Pa'thach), and in 
the latter, vocal Sh e wd (§ 27, 3), ‘inn, lOT ( d*bhd'r); DDH, DDH 
( ch a kha'm)\ bi?p, DbtDp. 

Under the final letter of a word, Qa'mets may stand alone 
(nbi?p, *jb), but in this position, it is also indicated by n 
(nnbbp, nrtK, Comp. § 7, 2. 

2. Pa'thach, or the short a, stands properly only in a 
closed syllable with and without the tone (bpp, Dnbpp). Most 
of the cases where it now stands in an open syllable, had the 
syllable originally closed, as in bnS (original form nachl ) and 

(Arab, bait), see §28,4. 'Such an a in an open syllable is 
else generally changed into a (—), comp, above in No. 1, b. 

On the rare union of P&'th&ch with K (K—), see § 23, 2; on d as a 

helping-sound ( Pd'thdch furtive ), see § 22, 2, b and § 28, 4 . 

3. S'ghd'l (<e, e or a) belongs, according to its origin, 
chiefly to the first class of vowels, but now and then to the 
second or the third. It belongs to the first, when it is a 
modification of a (as in the German Bad, plur. Bader; our 
man, men; Keltic gafr, plur. geifr or gefr ) either in an un¬ 
accented syllable, e. g. D?*r (for DDT), or in the tone-syl¬ 
lable, e. g. infe from •pa, “ftp (Arabic qarn), Http (Arab. 
qamch), or with a final n as in riptt (Arab, mar'a), or even in 
the gravest tone-syllable at the end of a clause or sentence 


1 In the Arabic, this short a is stOl maintained. 

2 When the tone is marked in this book, the sign — is usuaUy put over 
the first letter of the syllable, see § 15, 2, Bern. 3.— Tv. 
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(in pause, § 29, 4), as in ifi'a, pTS, though it then becomes a 
in other words of this form, as in yip. 

II. Second Class: I and E sound . 

4. The long Chireq, %, is most commonly expressed by the 
letter i (a fully written Chireq ^-); but even when this is not 
the case, it makes no essential difference, provided the vowel is 
long by nature (§ 8 ,4), e. g. just, plur. QipTO (?dd-di-qim); 
tt'yvi he fears, plur. WP they fear. Whether a defectively 
written Chireq is long, may be best known from the gram¬ 
matical origin and character of the form, but often also from 
the character of the syllable (§ 26), or at the same time 
from the position of Methegh (§ 16, 2) at its side, as in • 
( yi-r e u '). 

5. The short Chi'req (never written with is especially 

frequent in sharpened syllables (bt?p, an d in closed un¬ 

accented syllables (bbfpb). It often comes from a shortening 
of a, as in (my daughter) from tta, from -Q^, bbjP"; 
out of bbjj?; or it is an original i, lengthened by the tone to 
e, as in (thy foe) from 2 ^ (orig. ' ayibh ). Sometimes 

also it is a mere helping-vowel, as in rna for rvp (§ 28, 4). 

The older grammarians call every fully written Chireq, Chireq 
magnum , and every defectively written one, Chireq parvum ; but as to 
the sound, this gives a wrong distinction. 

6 . The longest i, Se're with Yodh (^—), is a blended 
sound of the diphthong ai w (§ 7, 1 ), which, in the Arabic 
and Syriac, stands for it, as bD^fi (palace), in Arab, and Syr. 
haikal . It is therefore a very long and firm vowel, longer 
even than v—, since it approaches the quantity of a diphthong. 
This is but very seldom written defectively for 13 ^ 
Is. 3, 8 ), and then it retains the same value. 

At the end of a word, and must be written fully. In the 
form (§ 44, Bern. 4), the vowels belong to the marginal reading 

called the Q e ri (§ 17). 

7. The §e're without Yodh is the long e of the second 
rank, always lengthened from a short %, and it stands only in 

1 For this sharp i the LXX mostly use e, blSfiasaS ’E^avoo^A. 
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and close by the tone-syllable, like the a above (p. 37) in 
No. 1, b. It stands in an open syllable with or before the 
tone, e. g. npp (Arab, siphr) book, nil? (Arab, sbidt) sleep; in 
a closed syllable only with the tone, as in son, dumb. 

8 . The S e ghb'l, so far as it belongs to the second class, 
is most generally a short obtuse e, a shortening of the tone- 
long (—), as —}P) from )V\ ( give ), SpSp from nx 1 * (maker), but also 
in the tone-syllable, as garz?n (Arab, kdrzin) an axe, 
rnn» (fern, of “ina$), and at the end of a word as in nth chb-ze 
(a seer). It arises also out of the shortest e (vocal Sh e wa, 
§ 10,1), when this is enhanced by the tone (in pause, § 29, 4, b), 
as w for W, ‘'fib for ‘’fib; and it appears besides as a 
helping-sound, as in ^pp for *®p, b;p for (§ 28, 4). 

On the rise of S'ghd'l out of other vowels see more in § 27, Kerns. 
1, 2, 4. 

III. Third Class: U and O sound. 

9. In the third class is found much the same relation as 
in the second. In the U sound we have: 

1) the long u, whether a) fully written as Shvtrtq 1 (an¬ 
swering to the of the second class), e. g. b^D5 (border), 
or b) defectively written (analogous to the long — of the 
second class) without the Waw, as Qibbu'f (—); viz., that 
which stands for Shu'req, and should more properly be 
called defective Shu'req (ibna, ’ptW)), being in fact a long 
vowel like Shu'req, and on\y an orthographic shortening 
for the same. 

2) The short u, the proper Qibbu'§ (analogous to the 
short Chx'req), in an unaccented closed syllable, and espe¬ 
cially in a sharpened one, as ‘jnbflj (table), n|0 (booth). 

For the latter the LXX put o, e. g. DbTO, ’OSoXXapi; but it by no 
means follows that this is the true pronunciation, though they also 
express Chi'req by e, as ’Ejxpiavou^X for batoES. Equally incorrect was 
the former custom of giving to both sorts of Qibbuf the sound ii. 

Sometimes also the short u in a sharpened syllable is expressed by 
*i, e. g. lb*!*' = lb* (see § 27, Bern. 1). 

10. The 0 sound stands in the same relation to U, as E 
to I in the second class. It has four gradations: 
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1) the longest 6, sprung from the diphthong au (§ 7, 1), 
and mostly written in full i (Cho'lem plenum), ©i© {a whip, 
Arabic saut ), nbi? (evil) from fib}?; more rarely it is 
written defectively, as tpitf ( thy bullock), from ni©; 

2 ) The long 6, which has sprung from an original d 
[comp. Germ, alt — Eng. old'], usually written fully in a 
tone-syllable and defectively in a toneless one, as bt 2 p 
(Arab, qapl and Chald. qa\el)\ fiibtf (god), Arab. Hah, and 
Chald. f elah, pi. DVtba; pi© (leg), Arab, saq; nia? (hero), 
Arab, gabba'r; Dfiifi (seal), Arab, khatam; 'fltSH (pome¬ 
granate), Arab, rummcfn; *p©b© (dominion), Chald. ) tab©, 
k.vah.sul{c?n; Dib© (peace), Chald. ob©, Arab.sala'm. Some¬ 
times both forms co-exist, as f^fi© and 'jYn© (coat of mail) ; 
comp. § 68 . 

3) The tone-long 6 , which is lengthened by the tone 
from an original short o or u, and which becomes short 
again on its removal, as bb (all), “bs (kol), Db 3 (kul-lam), 
bbpi, Slbtjpi, ^bppi (in this last instance it is shortened 
to vocal Sh c wa, yiq-\ € lvl, Arab, yaq-tulu). In this case the 
Cho'lem is fully written only exceptionally. 

4) The Qalme§-cha\u'ph (—), always short and in the 
same relation to Cho'lem as the S e gho'l of the second 
class to the Se're, “b^ kol, Dp*} way-ya'-qom . On the 
dictinction between this and Qa!me$, see below in this 
section, p. 41. 

11 . The S e ghd'l also belongs here, so far as it arises out 
of u or o (No. 3), e. g. in Dfitf, Dnb©p. See § 27, Rem. 4, b . 

On the half-vowels , see § 10. 

12 . In the following table we give a scale of the vowel- 
sounds in each of the three classes, with respect to their 
quantity, from the greatest length to the utmost shortness. 
The table does not indeed suffice to exhibit all vowel tran¬ 
sitions, which occur in the language, but yet it furnishes a 
view of those in more frequent use:— 
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First Class: A. 

— longest d (Arabic 
T «—)• 


— tone - long a (from 
short d or —) in 
and by the tone-syl¬ 
lable. 

— short a. 

— partly tone-long e, 
partly short 2 . 

Greatest shortening to 

— a or — 9 also to — %. 


Second Class: I and E. 

Vr e diphthongal (from 
a). 

•'- 7 - h (from ax ). 

‘'— 7 - or — long i. 

— tone-long e (from 
— * or — 2 ) in 
and immediately 
before the tone-syl- 
lable. 

— short t. 

— £, accented £. 

Greatest shortening to 
— 9 or — 9 . 

rt t 


Third Class: U and O. 

i 6 diphthongal (from 
ate). 

i or — 6 changed 
from d. 
or — long d. 

— tone-long o (from 
— 6 or —) in the 
tone-syllable. 

— short u, specially in 
a sharpened syllable. 

— short 6. 

— 2, accented h. 

Greatest shortening to 
— 0 or — e . 

Tl t 


ON THE DISTINCTION OP QA'MES AND Ql'MES-CHATUPH . 1 2 

As an instance of incongruity in the vowel-signs, we may 
notice the fact, that the long a (Qa'mtf) and the short 6 
(Qa!me$-cha\v!ph ) are both represented by the same sign (—), 
e. g. DJJ qdm, — kdl*. The beginner who has as yet no 
knowledge of that surest of guides, viz., the grammatical 
derivation of the words he has to read, may, in order to 
distinguish between these two vowels, follow these two chief 
rules: viz.— 

1. The sign (—) is 6 in a closed syllable which has not the 
tone [or accent] ; for such a syllable cannot have a long vowel 
(§ 26, 5). The examples are various: 

a) When simple Sh e tcd', as syllable-divider (§ 10, 3), follows, as in 
rtosn chtikh-md' (wisdom), hVpX ’dkh-ld' (food); with a MhtK&gh on the 
contrary, the (—) is d and closes the syllable, and then the foUowing 
Sh®wa is a half-vowel (vocal Sh*w&), as in nbast * d-kh 9 ld (she ate), accord¬ 
ing to § 16, 2. 

b) When Daghe'sh forte follows, as in^asn cK6n-ne-ni (pity me); also 
d'tta btitti'm (houses), dWia bdt-te-khbn, though the Mlttegh (§ 16, 2) 
makes others pronounce these words better with d, as bdt-ti'm. 

c) When Mdqqe'ph follows (§ 16, 1), as d^iT-bs kdl-hd-ddhd'm 
(aU men). 


1 This portion must, in order to be fully understood, be studied in con¬ 
nection with what is said on the syllables in § 26, and on M&hegh in § 16, 2 . 

2 For the cause of this, see Note 1 on p. 33. 
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d) When the closed unaccented syllable is final, as wdy-ya'qbm 
(and he stood up). — There are some cases where d in the final syl¬ 
lable loses its tone by Mdqqe'ph (§ 16, 1 ) and yet remains unchanged, 
e. g. n^iT-nra Est. 4, 8 , Gen. 4, 25, 16, ^Ah-TOp Ps. 16, 5. In 

such cases the Methegh generally stands by the ( x ). 

In cases like SifcAn, fiBV Id'mma , where the (—) of the closed syl¬ 
lable has the tone, it is d, according to § 26, 6 . 

2. The sign (—) as short 6 in an open syllable is less fre¬ 
quent, and belongs to the exceptions in § 26,3. It occurs:— 

a) when Chd\eph-Qame§ follows, as ibjB 1 po-°ld' (his deed);— 

b) when another Qame$-chd\uph follows, as po-ol e kha I ' 2 

(thy deed);— c) in two anomalous words, where it stands 
merely for (—), which is found in manuscripts, viz., 
qo-dhd-sMm (sanctuaries) and DiflhlB shb-ra-shi'm (roots), see 
§ 93, 6, Rem. 3. 

In these cases (—) is followed by Methegh, although it is 8 , since 
Methegh always stands in an open syllable coming two places before 
the tone (§ 16, 2 ). —- The exceptions that occur can be determined 
only by the grammatical derivation, as in the ship (read ba°ni ) 

1 Kings 9,27, with the article included; on the contrary b8ch 0 rt' 

’dph (in anger’s heat) Ex. 11, 8 , without the article; there are a few 
other such forms. 


§ io. 

THE HALF-VOWELS AND THE SYLLABLE-DIVIDER (SHEW i). 

1 . Besides the full vowels, which § 9 chiefly treats of, 
the Hebrew has also a series of very slight vowel-sounds, 
which may be called half-vowels*. They are to be regarded 
in general as extreme shortenings, perhaps mere traces, of 
fuller and more distinct vowel-sounds in an earlier period of 
the language. 

To them belongs, first, the sign —, which indicates 
the shortest, slightest, and most indistinct half-vowel, some- 


1 That B ought here to be considered and divided as an open syllable Ag | B 
appears from § 26, 3, d. 

2 This case is connected with the foregoing, so far as the second Qamef- 
chd^&ph is sprung from CTuLfeph- Qam#f. 

2 In the table § 9, 12 on p. 41, the half-vowels have already been exhibited 
for the sake of a more complete view. We express them by very small letters. 
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thing like an obscure half £ (*). It is called Sh'wd 1 , and 
also simple Sh*wd, to distinguish it from the composite (see 
below in No. 2), and vocalSh e wd ( Sh e wd mobile ), to distinguish 
it from the silent ( Sh e wd quiescens ), which is merely a divider 
of syllables (see next p. in No. 3). This last can occur only 
under a consonant closing the syllable, and is thus distin¬ 
guished from the vocal Sh'wa, whose place is under a con¬ 
sonant beginning the syllable, whether— a) at the beginning 
of the word, as bfajp q e {ol, m'mdlW; or— b) in the middle 
of the word, as fibpip qd-\ e la', yiq-flu', qi{-{*ltf. So 
also in cases like ha-l e lu' (which stands for hal-l e ltf), 
JlSppb ld-m*nd$-$#*ch (for 'pb), further btepn ha-m*sho'l Judg. 
9, 2 (where the interrogative n makes a syllable by itself), 
■©bp ma-l e khe'. In the last examples the Sh e wa sound is spe¬ 
cially slight, in consequence of the very 'short syllable pre¬ 
ceding 2 . 

The sound e may he regarded as representing vocal Sh e tcd , although 
it is certain that it often accorded in sound with other vowels. The 
Sept, express it by e, even T), Xcpou^ijx, nr aXXT)Xouta, 

oftener by a, hfrttsp Sajxou VjX, but very often they give it a sound to 
accord with the following vowel, as nSp 2ooo|xa, fitfbd SoXojMov (be¬ 
sides 2aX(0|xu>v), 2aj3au>&, bajnj fia0avaT)X' 3 . A similar account 

of the pronunciation of Sh c w& is given also by the Jewish grammarians 
of the middle ages 4 . 

How the Sh e w& sound springs from the slight or hasty utterance 
of a stronger vowel, we may see in nana (for which also occurs, 

see No. 2, Bern.) from barakha , as this word also sounds in Arabic. 
This language has still regularly for vocal Sh*tod an ordinary short 
vowel. 

The vocal Sh e w& is too weak to stand in a closed syllable; but yet 


4 The name NJp is written also and its derivation and proper mean¬ 

ing are disputed. 

2 Hence this faintest sort of vocal Sh'wd may well be indicated by a mere 

apostrophe (’), thus mal’-khi'. —IV. 

3 This is not unusual in the Phoenician language, e. g. Kaba Malaca t 

gubulim (see Gesen. Mon. Phoenicia, p. 436, Mover's article Phonizien 
in the Encyclop., p. 436). Comp, the Latin augment in momordi, pupugi, with 
the Greek in T^xucpa, xexujj^voc, and the old form memordi . 

4 See especially Juda Chayyug, p. 4 and p. 130 of the edition by Nutt, 
(Berlin, 1870) *= p. 200 in ed. by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844), also in Ibn Ezra's 
Sachoth, p. 3, Gesenius's Lehrgebaude der hebr. Sprache, S. 68. 
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it can with the consonant before it form a hasty open syllable, as ap¬ 
pears from the use of MttJi&gh (see § 16, 2), and also from the fact that 
it can become an accented —, as ■’fib from ■’hb (§ 26, 4 and § 27, 4, b). 

2. With the simple vocal Sh e rva is connected the so-called 
composite Sh e wd or Chafe'ph (rapid ), i. e. a Sh e wd attended by 
a shord vowel to indicate that we should sound it as a half 
a, e, or 6. We have, answering to the three principal vowel 
sounds (§ 7, 1), the following three Chafe'phs: 

(—) Chati!ph-Pathach, as in "Yfan ch a mor (ass). 

(—) Chafe'ph-S e ghd'l, as in “lbtf ,<f /wor (to say). 

(—) Chafe'ph-Qa'me§, as in ‘’bn ch°li (sickness). 

These Chafe'phs, at least the two former, stand chiefly 
under the four gutturals (§ 22, 3), the utterance, of which 
naturally causes the annexed half-vowel to be rather more 
distinctly sounded. 

NB. Bern. Only (J and ( t; ) occur under letters which are not gutturals. 

The Chdteph-Pathach is thus found instead of simple vocal Sh e wd , 
but without any fixed law, especiaUy a) under a doubled letter, since 
the doubling causes a more distinct utterance of the vocal Sh c wa, as 
‘'baiB branches Zech. 4, 12, sometimes also where the sign of doubling 
has fallen away, *’535 for Gen. 9, 14, ilfiSb&fct-n Judg. 10, 16; b) after 
a long vowel, e. g. am {gold of), but Gen. 2, 12; SES3 (hear), but 
Deut. 6, 24, comp. Gen. 27, 26, 38. 

The Chateph-Qames is less connected with the gutturals than the 
first two, and stands frequently for simple vocal Sh e wd when an O 
sound was originally in the syllable, and requires to be partly preserved, 
e. g. for vision (§ 93, YI. Bern. 6), for the usual 

Ez. 35, 6, from CpT>; his pate from ‘fp'ip. It is used, also, like 

(—) when Daghesh forte has fallen away, Hhgb for nnpb Gen. 2,23. Here, 
as in 1 K. 13, 7, and Jer. 22, 20, the choice of this 

composite Sh e wd is dependent on the following guttural and the pre¬ 
ceding U sound. 

3. The sign of the simple Sh e wd (—) serves also as a 
mere syllable-divider, without expressing any sound, and there¬ 
fore called in this case silent Sh e wd ( Sh e wd quiescens ), answer¬ 
ing to the Arabic Sukun, i. e. rest . It stands in the midst 
of a word under every consonant that closes a syllable; at 
the end of words, on the other hand, it is omitted, except 
in final % e. g. -fbia (king), and in the less frequent case 
where a word ends with two consonants, as in Ttj (nard), 
PiK (thou, fern.), PtbDjj (thou hast killed ), purl (and he watered). 
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{and he took captive ), pto? {let him turn off), nprf"l>K 
{drink thou not); so also in the name Gen. 46 , 21 (from 
rVTltf, r. nT)). 

Yet in the last examples Sh e wd under the last letter might rather pass 
for vocal, since it is pretty clear that a final vowel has been shortened, 
e. g. Fiat 'att e from ■'PiK ’atti, rtop from aui? yishb* from JTaST 1 , 

etc. The Arabic actually has a short vowel in the analogous forms. In 
^5 (Cant. 4,14) borrowed from the Indian, this is less clear; tapp (truth) 
Prov. 22, 21, seems to sound qosh^) yet this word is written ItfSp in 
Ps. 60, 6.. For pj&iprbfct (tie addas) Prov. 80, 6 others read t)pHFria$. 


§ 11. 

OF THE OTHER SIGNS WHICH AFFECT THE READING. 

In intimate connection with the vowel-points stand the 
reading-signs, which were probably adopted at the same time. 
Besides the diacritic point of to and to (p. 26), a point is used 
in a letter, in order to show that it has a stronger sound, or 
is even doubled; and, on the contrary, a small horizontal 
stroke over a letter, as a sign that it has not the strong sound. 
The use of the point in the letter is threefold: — a) wDaghe'sh 
forte or sign of doubling (§ 12);— b) as Dagh&sh lene or sign 
of the hard (not aspirated) sound (§ 13);— c) Mappi'q, a sign 
that the vowel-letter (§ 7, 2), especially the fi at the end of 
a word (§ 14, 1), has the sound of a consonant. The stroke 
over a letter, Raphe, has a contrary effect, and is rarely used 
in the printed text (§ 14, 2). 

§ 12. 

OF DAGHESH IN GENERAL, AND DAGHESH FORTE IN 
PARTICULAR 

1. Dagh<!sh is a point written in the bosom 2 of a con¬ 
sonant, and is employed for two purposes; a) to indicate 

* So thought Juda Chayyug among the Jewish grammarians. 

2 The 1 with Daghe'sh is easily distinguished from Shureq, which never 
admits a vowel or Sh'wa under or before the 1. The Waw with Daghe'sh (-1) 
ought to have the point not so high up as the Waw with ShurZq 0). But 
this difference is mostly neglected in print. 
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the doubling of the letter (Daghe'sh forte), e. g. btpj? qif-f&l; 
b) the hardening of the aspirates (§ 6,3), i. e. the removal of 
the aspiration (Daghe'sh lene). 

The root from which HOT i® derived, signifies in Syriac to 

thrust or bore through (with a sharp iron). Hence the word Daghe'sh 
is commonly supposed to mean, with reference to its figure merely, a 
prick or a point . But the names of all similar signs are expressive of their 
grammatical power, and in this case, the name of the sign refers both 
to its figure and its use. In grammatical language means,— 

1) acuere (literam), to sharpen the letter by doubling it; — 2) to harden 
the letter by taking away its aspiration. Accordingly IZft'j means 
sharpening and hardening , i. e. the sign of sharpening or hardening (like 
MSppi'q, proferens, i. e. signum prolationis), and it was expressed 
in writing by a mere prick of the stilus ( punctum ). In a manner some¬ 
what analogous, in textual criticism letters and words are represented 
as expunged ( ex-puncta ) by a point or pointed instrument (obeliscus) 
affixed to them.—The opposite of Daghe'sh is MS'J soft (§ 14, 2). 
— That lm'J, in grammatical language, is applied to a hard pronun¬ 
ciation of various kinds appears from § 22, 4, Bern. 1. 

2. Its use as Daghe'sh forte, i. e. for doubling a letter, is 
of chief importance (compare the Sicilicus of the ancient 
Latins, e. g. Luculus for Lucullus, and in German the stroke 
over m and n). It is wanting in the unpointed text, like the 
vowel and other signs. 

For the cases where it stands, and for further particulars respecting 
its varieties, see § 20. 


§ 13 . 

OF DAGHE SH LENE. 

1. Daghe'sh lene, the sign of hardening, belongs only to 

the aspirates ( literae aspiratae ) (§ 6, 3). It takes away 

their aspiration, and restores their original slender or pure 
sounds ( literae tenues) e. g. ma'-lekh, but isbia mal-kd'; 
ta-phalr, but “lferp yith-po'r; nn 10 sha-tha', but tint? 1 ’, yish-te . 

2. Daghe'sh lene, as shown in § 21, stands only at the 
beginning of words and syllables. It is thus easily distin¬ 
guished from Daghe'sh forte , since in such cases the doubling 
of a letter is impossible. Thus the Daghe'sh is forte in 
'ap-pf, rab-bi'm, but lene in yigh-da'l. 
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3. Daghe'sh forte in an aspirate doubles it in its original 
harder sound, so excluding its aspiration and serving at once 
for both forte and lene, as in 'dp-pi', rrisn rdk-ko’th. Compare 
in German stechen and stecken [Engl, stitch and stick], tvachen 
and rvecken [Engl, watch and wake]. 

It is natural that where the letter is to be doubled, it does not admit 
easily of such a softening of its sound. In confirmation of this rule 
we may refer to certain Oriental words, which, in the earliest times, 
passed over into the Greek language, as KBS xairira (not xa^pa), yet 
oairqpetpoc. 

The doubling of a letter does not occur in Syriac, at least not in its 
Western dialects. Where it would be required, however, according to 
etymology and analogy, in some cases the hard sound at least remains: 
thus ‘pDK in Syriac is read 'apin for 'apptn, dakt for dakki. 


§ 14 . 

MAPPi'Q AND RAPHi). 

1. Mapptq, like Daghe'sh, to which it is analogous, is 
a point in a letter. It belongs only to the vowel-letters \ \ 
and £, n ( [literae quiescibiles , see § 7, 2), and shows that they 
are to be fully sounded as consonants, instead of serving as 
vowels. It is at present used only in final n, for in the body * 
of a word this letter always has its consonant force, e. g. raa 
gd-hhdlh (to he high) ttJpK ’ar-fd'h ( her land), the h having 
its full consonant-sound (shortened from -hd), in distinction 
from rupfc? 'd'r-p (land-ward), which ends with a vowel. 

Without doubt such a In was uttered with stronger aspiration, like 
the Arabic He at the end of the syllable. The use of it with K, \ \ to 
mark them as consonants, is almost confined to manuscripts, e. g. 
igdy), *!£ {qaw) ; and it appears in the printed text only very seldom with 
the ’ AUph , thus & Gen. 48, 26, Lev. 28,17, Ezr. 8, 18. 

The name signifies proferens i. e. a sign that requires the 

sound of the letter to be clearly expressed as a consonant. The same 
sign was selected for this and for Daghe'sh, because the design was 
analogous, viz., to indicate the strong sound of the letter. Hence also 
Raphl is the opposite of both. 

2. Raphe i. e. soft), a horizontal stroke over the 
letter, is the opposite of both Daghe'sh and Mappi'q, espe¬ 
cially of Daghe'sh lene. In exact manuscripts especially an 
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aspirate has either Daghe'sh lene or Raphe, e. g. ifbTb mallekh , 
Sin©; but in printed editions of the Bible it is used only 
when the absence of Daghe'sh or Mappi'q is to be expressly 
noted, e. g. Dagh.f. wanting in ^nibtfpn for Judg.16,16, 

and Daghe'sh lene in v. 28, and MappHq in Job 31, 22. 


§ 15 . 

OF THE ACCENTS. 

1. The design of the accents in general is, to show the 
rhythmical members of the verses in the Old Testament 
text, especially in the poetical books. But as such the use 
is two-fold, according to which they are chiefly to be noticed 
in the grammar, viz.— a) to show the logical relation of each 
word to the whole sentence;— b) to mark the tone-syllable 
in each word. In respect to the former, they serve as signs 
of interpunction; in respect to the latter, as signs of the tone 
or accent. 

By the Jews they are moreover regarded as signs of declamation , 
intimating the elevation and depression of the tone, and are used as 
such in the recitation, or rather the cantillation , of the Old Test, in 
the synagogues. This use of them is also connected with the general 
rhythmical design. 

2. As a sign for marking the tone of a single word, the 

accent, whatever its rhythmical value besides may be, stands 
regularly (comp. Rem. 2, p. 49) with the syllable which has 
the chief tone in the word. In most words the tone is on 
the last syllable, less frequently on the last but one (j oenul- 
tima). In the first case, the word is called by the grammarians 
mil-ra (snb'a Chald. from below ), e. g. bibjj qa-\cll; in the 
second, mil-e'l Chald. from above ), e. g. ma'-lekh. 

On the third syllable from the end (< antepenultima ) the chief 
tone never stands; but we often find there a secondary one, 
or by-tone, which is indicated by the Methegh (§ 16, 2). 

3. The use of the accents as signs of interpunction is 
somewhat complicated, since they serve not merely to se¬ 
parate the members of a sentence, like our period, colon, 
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semicolon and comma, but also as marks of connection. Hence 
they form two classes, Distinctives (Domini) and Conjunctives 
(Servi). Some are, moreover, peculiar to the poetical books 1 
(Job, Psalms, and Proverbs), which have a stricter rhythm. 

The following is the list of them according to their value 
as signs of interpunction :— 

A. Distinctives (Domini). 

I. Greatest Distinctives ( Imperatores ), which may be com¬ 
pared with our period and colon. 

1. (—) Sillu'q (end), only at the end of the verse, and always 
united with (:) Soph-pasilq, which separates each verse, 

2. (—) 3 Athnalch (j respiratio ), generally in the middle of the 
verse, dividing it in two halves; but in the three books, 
Job, Psalms, and Proverbs, it is lighter than Mer'kha - 
Mahpalkh , No. 3), and then divides the second half of 
the verse. 

3. (-^-) Mer'kha! with Mdhpalkh*, in Job, Psalms, and Pro¬ 
verbs, mostly principal divider in the middle of the verse. 

II. Great Distinctives {Reges): 4. (—) S^holtd^: 5. (—) 
Zdqeph-qa\on: 6. (—) Zaqeph-gadhol: 7. (—) fiphcha. 

III. Smaller {Duces): 8. (—) R e bhi« : 9. (—) Zarqaff: 
10. (—) Pastydff: 11. (—) F'tMbhf: 12. (—) T*bhir: 13. (—) 
Shalsheleth *: 14. (—) fiphcha initiate f. 

IV. Smallest {Comites): 15. (—) Pazer: 16. (—) Qarne - 
phara: 17. (—) Great T e lisha f: 18. (—) Golresh: 19. (—) 
Double Golresh: 20. (i) P e siq, between the words. 

B . Conjunctives (Servi). 

21. (—) Mer e kha: 22. (—) Munach: 23. (—) Double 
Mer e kha: 24. (—) Mahpakh: 25. (—) Qadhma: 26. {—).Darga: 
27. (—) Ydre a ch: 28. (—) Little T*lishdff: 29. (—) 'fiphchd*: 
30. (-^-) Mer e kha with Zarqa*: 31. (-^) Mahpakh with Zarqa \ 


i These accents of poetry are marked in the accompanying list with an 
asterisk. On the mark f and ff see below, Bern. 2, p. 50. 

4 
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REMARKS ON THE ACCENTS. 

I. As Signs of the Tone. 

1. As in Greek and English (comp. et[i( and et|M, entrance and 
entrance ), so also in Hebrew, words which are written with the same con¬ 
sonants and vowel-signs are often distinguished by the accent, e. g. *133 
ba-nu' (they built), ba'nxl (in us); irojb qa'md (she stood up), «"ra£ qamaf 
(standing up, fern.). 

2. As a rule, the accents stand on the tone-syllable, and properly on 
its initial consonant. Some, however, stand only on the first letter of a 
word (prepositive ), others only on the last letter (postpositive ). The former 
are designated in the table byf, the latter by ff. These do not, therefore, 
clearly indicate the tone-syllable, which must be known in some other way. 
Those marked with an asterisk are used only in the poetical books. 

3. The place of the accent, specially when it is on the penultima is 
indicated in this book by the sign (—), e. g. pV&jJ qd-td'l-td. 

II. As Signs of Interpunction. 

4. In respect to this use of the accent, every verse is regarded as a 
period, which closes with SHlu'q 1 , or, in the figurative language of the 
grammarians, as a realm (ditio), which is governed by the great Distinctive 
at the end (Imperator). According as the verse is long or short, i. e. as the 
empire is large or small, so varies the number of Domini of different grades, 
which form the larger and smaller divisions. 

5. Conjunctives (Servi) unite only such words as are closely connected 
in sense, as a noun with an adjective, or with another noun in the genitive. 
For the closest connection of two or several words Mdqqe'ph is used 
<§ 16 , 1 ). 

6. In very short verses few conjunctives are used, and sometimes none; 
a small distinctive, in the vicinity of a greater, having a connective power 
(servit domino majori). In very long verses, on the contrary, conjunctives 
are used for the smaller distinctives (fiunt legati dominorum). 

7. The choice of this or that conjunctive depends on very subtile laws of 
consecution, with which the beginner needs not trouble himself 2 . It is suf¬ 
ficient for him to know the greater distinctives, which answer to our period, 
colon, semicolon and comma, though they often stand where a half comma 
is scarcely admissible. They are most important in the poetical books for 
dividing a verse into its members. [See in my Reading Book at the end of 
this Grammar.] 

1 This has the same form with Methegh (§ 16, 2); but they are readily 
distinguished, as Silluq always stands at the last tone-syllable of a verse, while 
Methegh never stands at a tone-syllable. 

2 The curious student is referred, for a full treatment of the Accents, to 
Eicald’s Lehrbuch d. hebr. Sprache, §§ 97—100. See also Prof. A. B. Davidson's 
Outlines of Heb. Accentuation, Edinb. 1861.—2V. 
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§ 16- 

OF MAQQEPH AND METHEOH. 

These are both closely connected with the accents. 

1. Maqqefph (qjjj'a binder) is a small horizontal stroke 
between two words, which thus become so united that, in 
respect to tone and interpunction, they are regarded as one, 
and have but one accent. Two, three, and four words may 
be united in this way, e. g. D^ar"^ every man, 

every herb Gen. 1, 29, all which to him (was) 

Gen. 26 , 5. 

Certain monosyllabic words, like to, "is on, “HJ* sign of the 
Acc., "is all, are almost always thus connected. But a longer word 
may also be joined to a monosyllable, e. g. Gen. 6, 9, 

•jarW*} Gen. 1, 7, 9; or two polysyllables, e. g. Gen. 7, 11. 

— Compare the Greek proclitics £v, el;, £x, el, co;, ou, which as &xova 
lean on the next word. 

2. MetMgh (Mtb a bridle ), a small perpendicular line on 

the left of a vowel, indicates a kind of check upon the in¬ 
fluence of the accents as marking the tone-syllable, and shows 
that the vowel, though not accented, should not be hastily 
passed over in pronunciation. It stands, therefore, chiefly by 
the vowel of an open (§ 26) antepenultima when the last syllable has 
the tone, whether that vowel be long, as in filDann, D^Sitfann, 
or short, as in qd-dha-shfm, and even farther from the 

tone when the antepenultima is closed, as in D^a^atn. But 
this rule is to be understood according to the view which 
regards the half-vowels {simple Sh e wd vocal and composite 
Sh e wa) as forming a syllable (see § 10, 1, and § 26, 4); hence 
MetMgh stands— a) by the vowel which precedes a vocal 
Sh e wa {simple or composite ), qa-{ e -lal, *ianj yi-r*'vt, % 

■nnto, n5?h; inso, pd-°-i6', rprp, otwri, nt»nb, also in the 
corresponding forms of rPH, and— b) even by the vocal Sh e wa 
itself, aaananjp Job 6, 1, but never with the copula (1 and) 
when it has the form (§ 104, 2, c), as in ^a<*"fi, nor with *W5 
and *W5, except when in the next word (joined by Maqqe'ph) 
a tone-syllable immediately follows (analogous to the case in 

4 * 
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§ 29, 3), e. g. on« ■’mi Gen. 5, 3, but "riimn-H l, 4, n^a-'fvn 
l, 5, ntmrrn 5, 6, spab-’mi 5, 18. 

When it stands by 8h e wa, many Jewish Grammarians call it Ga yd 
while others use this name in general for every M&thegh. 

NB. It is of special service to the beginner, as indicating (according 
to letter a, above) the quantity of Qamef and Chireq before a Sh e wa. 
Thus in lib 55 } *d-kh e la' the Methegh shows that the (—) stands in the 
antepenultima , and that the Sh e wa is here vocal and forms a syllable; 
but the (—) in an open syllable before (—) must be long (§ 26, 3), 
consequently Qamef not Qamef-chatd'ph. On the contrary, '6kh- 
Id without M&thegh is a dissyllable, and the (—) stands in a closed 
syllable and is consequently short ( Qames-chatu'ph). Thus also sjfiO;? 
(they fear) with Methegh is a trisyllable with a long % yi-r e - but sian*? 
(they see) without Methegh is a dissyllable with short t, ytr-vf; see 
also the rule about Qamef and Qamef-chatd'ph, above in § 9 at 
p. 41. 


§ 17. 

OP THE QERI AND KETHiBH. 

The margin of the .Bible exhibits a number of various 
readings of an early date (§ 3, 2), called ‘np (read), because 
in the view of the Jewish critics they are to be preferred 
to what stands in the text, and to be read instead of what is 
there written, hence called (written). Those critics have 
therefore attached the vowel-signs, appropriate to the mar¬ 
ginal reading, to the corresponding word in the text; e. g. 
in Jer. 42, 6, we find in the text 158, in the margin ilp 151158. 
Here the vowel-points in the text belong to the word in the 
margin, which is to he pronounced 151158 we; but in reading 
the K e tMbh 158, the proper vowels must he supplied, namely 
158 we. A small circle or asterisk over the word in the text 
always directs to the marginal reading.—With some words 
of frequent occurrence, that are always read otherwise than 
they are written, it has not been thought needful to put in 
the margin the word as read, but only to attach its vowels 
to the word in the text; and the word so pointed is called a 
Q e ri perpetuum . So we find 8111 (Q . 8^1l) in the Pentateuch 
wherever it stands as feminine (§ 32, Bern. 6); p5t$T^ (Q e ri 
properly DbflSTT; fijrp (Q e ri 15*18 the Lord), or Hirp 
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(£). God) whenever ijtk stands next before it in the 

text, but properly it is always rnn* Y&h-we (comp. § 102, 
2, Rem.). 1 

As to the critical value of the marginal readings see Gesenius's 
Gesch. der Hebr. Sprache, S. 50, 75. 


CHAPTER H. 

PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS: 
THE SYLLABLES AND THE TONE. 


§ IB. 

In order fully and rightly to comprehend the changes 
which the forms of the various parts of speech undergo, it 
is necessary first to get acquainted with certain general 
laws which govern those changes. . These laws are founded 
partly on the peculiarities of certain classes of letters, con¬ 
sidered individually or as combined in syllables, and partly 
on certain usages of the language in reference to the syl¬ 
lables and the tone. 


§ 19 . 

CHANGES OF CONSONANTS. 

The changes occasioned among consonants by the for¬ 
mation of words, inflection, euphony, or certain influences 
connected with the progress of the language, are commutation, 
assimilation , rejection and addition, transposition . 

1. Commutation takes place most naturally among letters 
which are pronounced very much alike, and by the aid of the 
same organs, e. g. Tty °ty to exult; n*6, nrfj, Aram. 
89b to tire; and *p— (as plural ending); ynb and pnp to 


i Or perhaps YShuti, but never Jehovah , which is only a mongrel or 

fantastic word (see my Student’s Heb. Lex., p. 255).—2V*. 
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press; and HDD to closp; TDbtt and ttbfc to slip or escape. In 
process of time, and as the language approximated to the 
Aramaean, hard and rough sounds specially were exchanged 
for softer ones, e. g. baa for b?a to reject, pnto for pns to laugh; 
and for the sibilants were substituted the corresponding flat 
sounds, as ^ for T, ID for s, n for ■©. 

This interchange of consonants affects the original forms 
of words more than it does their grammatical inflection; the 
consideration of it, therefore, belongs rather to the lexicon 1 . 
Examples occur, however, in the grammatical inflection of 
words; viz., the interchange— a) of n and id in Hithpael 
(§ 54);— b) of 1 and * in verbs Pe Yddh (§ 69), as ‘ibj for 
(he begat). 

2. Assimilation usually takes place when a consonant, at 
the close of a syllable, passes over into the one beginning 
the next syllable, so as to form with it a double sound, as 
illustris for inlustris, affero for adfero, ot>XXa|A[3dv(A> for aov- 
Xa[A(3dv<D. In Hebrew this occurs— 

a) most frequently with the slightly nasal 5, especially be¬ 

fore harder consonants, e. g. (for Dtfcti) from there, 
rw? (for fiTDfc) from this , (for •jfip) he will give, nnp 

(forfipfip) thou hast given. Before gutturals 5 is commonly 
retained, as bft?^ he will possess; rarely before other letters, 
as 3n?5lB thou hast dwelt . 

b) less frequently, and only in special cases, with b, n, ft, *1, 
e. g. ftp 1 ’ for fipb*; he will take, 'jD'bn for ‘g'tofin to be esta¬ 
blished, for ^b n®a who to me (§ 36). 

* In all these cases, the assimilated letter is expressed by 
Daghe'sh forte in the next following. In a consonant at 
the end of the word, however, as it cannot be doubled 
(§ 20, 3, a), the Daghe'sh is omitted, e. g. pa nose for Cpa or 
p?a, ttn for npPi (prop, ron) to give, fib for rvtS to bear; comp. 
x6<pa<; for T6<J>av£. 

In these last cases the assimilated letter has not Sh e wa, hut the 
helping-vowel S e gh61 (§ 28, 4), which, however, does not render the 
assimilation impracticable. 


1 See the first article on each letter in my Student’s Hebrew Lexicon, 
2nd edition, Asher & Co., Lond. 1874.— Tr. 
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By way of assimilation, we occasionally find a second weaker sound 
swallowed up by the stronger one before it; e. g. IFibwp from innbcp 
n (§ 59, Bern. 3), for *17131313 from him (§ 103, 2). With this may be 
reckoned 33H for 320? he will surround (§ 67, 5), also p§X for pbt» 
(§66,2). 

3. The complete rejection or falling away of a consonant 
easily happens, especially in the case of the weaker ones, 
viz. the breathings (§ 23), or vowel-letters (§ 7), or liquids 
(§ 6, 4). It happens— 

a) at the beginning of a word ( aphceresis ), when such a feeble 

consonant has not a full vowel, and its sound is easily 
lost upon the ear, as *pn5 and ( we), -t) for 

(comp. No. 2, b, above), ltD ( sit thou) for atr», 'jn (give thou) 
for 

b) in the midst of a word (contraction), when such a feeble 
consonant is preceded only by a Sh e wa, e. g. jjbfcb to the 
king, the prevailing form for ifbianb (§ 23, 5, and § 35, 
Rem. 2), bnjjy? for bn(§ 53, 1). 

c) at the end of words (apocope), e. g. ^bpjp^ for *pbpj3^, nni 
sons, before the genitive nia (§ 89). 

Bolder changes were made in the infancy of the language, par¬ 
ticularly in casting away consonants at the end of a word; thus, from 
15$ was formed ^8: only; perh. from n^a, Si; from bn, n (see § 99, and 
§ 100, 4). Here belongs also the change of the feminine ending n— dth 
to n— d (see § 44, 1, and § 80, 2). 

4. To avoid harshness in pronunciation the addition of K 
(’A'leph prostheticum), with its vowel, takes place sometimes 
at the beginning of a word, e. g. and Sint# arm (comp. 
X6es> ex®Lat. s/wViYhs—F rench esprit 1 2 ). 

5. Transposition seldom occurs in the grammar, as in 

for (§ 54, 2) because sht is easier to sound than 

thsh; but oftener in the province of the lexicon, as toM and 
lamb, nbpto and rtabto garment 2 ; they are, however, chiefly 
confined to the sibilants and liquids. 

Even consonants, especially the weaker ones, may at the end of a 
syllable be softened to vowels, like sU from Sv$, F. chevaux from cheval 
(comp. § 30, 2, e), e. g. 23*iS star from 2323, 3313; man from tt$3K 
or 1E3K (where the S e ghdl is merely a helping vowel, see No. 2 above). 

1 Comp, its form in W. ysprid. — Tr. 

2 So also nsnia and nsina tooth.—Tr. 
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§ 20 . 

OF THE DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS. 

1. The doubling of a letter by Daghefsh forte (§ 13) takes 
place, and is essential, i. e. necessary to the form of the word 
(Daghe'sh essentiaT )— 

a) when the same letter is to be written twice in succession, 

without an intermediate vowel: thus for wro we have 

/ . - T 

rve have given; for ^T\1D I have set; for ^nrnpri, 

‘Tnpn I have cut off. 

V) in cases of assimilation (§19, 2), as for In 

both these instances ( a and V) it is called Daghe'sh com¬ 
pensative . 

c) when the doubling of a letter originally single is cha¬ 
racteristic of a grammatical form, e. g. ^fab he has learned, 
but ^TBb he has taught (Daghe'sh characteristic ). 

The double consonant is actually and necessarily written twice 
(without admitting the compensation), whenever a vowel sound, even the 
shortest (a vocal Sh e wa), comes between. Hence this is done— a) when a 
long vowel precedes, as in Dobbin ( insolent men), which is read ho-lHi'm 
(§ 26, Rem.), frequently also after a mere tone-long vowel, as in toEdj 
(; they were amazed ), but the compensation by Dagh. is more usual, e. g. 
*1130 ( they were finished) for — b) when a Daghe'sh has already 

been omitted, as *lbbii ha-l e lu' for *lbbfi hdl-lHH' ;— c) when the two con¬ 
sonants have come to stand together by composition, but properly be¬ 
long to two words, as (he blesses thee), (they call me), 

where and ‘d are pronominal suffixes;— d) when the form has come 
from another which has a long vowel, as nbbp construct of fibbp. Some¬ 
times the same word is found in both the full form and the contracted, 
e. g., d’TpP'i (he destroys them) Jer. 5, 6, and d'np^ Prov. 11, 3 in Qfr%; 
‘p.ibn (P^y thou me) Ps. 9, 14, and ‘psn Ps. 4, 2. 

2. A consonant is sometimes doubled merely for the sake 
of euphony . The use of Daghe'sh in such cases (Daghe'sh 
euphonic ) is only occasional, as being less essential to the 
forms of words. It is employed— 

a) when two words, the first of which ends in a vowel, are 
more closely united in pronunciation by doubling the 
initial consonant of the second (Daghifsh forte conjunctive ), 
as nr’H'a what is this? for nT STa; *l8Sr"W)p (qu-mu§-fu') 
arise! depart! Gen. 19, 14; DTE nbdKI Deut. 27, 7; 
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{give thou to me) Josh. 15, 19 and 'oJ-njni {give to us) 
Num. 11, 13 (but not after ">sri and Wi, see Gen. 23, 4, 
Ex. 17, 2, 1 K. 17, 19); nb"!5n 1 Sam. 2, 30, cf. Gen. 

28, 25, Josh. 24, 16 (but also without Dagh. in Josh. 22, 

29, 2 Sam. 20, 20), and always its after the Cohortative, 
as in itjrTTDbl* {let me go, pray!), but on the contrary 
iOTisri in Judg. 13, 3 {see, pray!) 1 . 

In some instances words thus united are contracted into 
one, as rra for nrrro, Dgbtt for Dgbrra, D?b n» what to you? 
Is. 3, 15. 

Analogous to this usage is the Neapolitan le llagrime for le lagrime , 
and (including the union of the two words in one) the Italian alia for 
a la, della for de la. 

b ) when the final consonant of a closed syllable, preceded 
by a short vowel, is doubled in order to sharpen the 
syllable still more, and to make the Sh e rvd more audible 
( Dagh&sh dirimens ), e. g. *’13? for *03? grapes Deut. 32, 32; 
comp. Gen. 49, 10, Ex. 2, 3, Is. 57, 6, 58, 3, Job 27, 2, 
1 Sam. 28, 10, Ps. 45, 10. Examples of this, however, 
are comparatively rare, and without any uniformity. 

c ) when the final tone-syllable of a clause or sentence (§ 29, 
4), is to receive more strength and emphasis by the doub¬ 
ling, e. g. *isn3 for onD they gave Ez. 27, 19, *)brn for ’ibtT 
they waited Job 29, 21, Is. 33, 12. 

3. The Hebrew omitted, however, the doubling of a letter 
by Daghe'sh forte, in many cases where the analogy of the 
forms required it; viz.— 

a ) almost always at the end of a word, because there the 
pronunciation, at least as handed down to us, does not 
easily admit of such a sharpening. Thus the syllable all 
would be pronounced, not as in German with a sharpened 
tone 2 , but like the English all, call, small . Instead, there- 


1 Here belong cases like Ex. 15, 1, 21; so that the assertion 

is not correct, that the first of the two words must be a monosyllable, or accented 
on the penultima. 

2 This distinction may be illustrated by the sound of the ll in the English 
word alley compared with that in alloy. — Tr. 
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fore, of doubling 1 the consonant, they often lengthened 
the preceding vowel (§ 27, 2, 5), as ah {multitude) from 
an*}; D? {people) with a distinctive accent (§ 15, 3), for 
D? from The exceptions are very rare, as Pitt thou f., 
r\ro thou hast given Ez. 16, 33 (see § 10, 3, Rem.). 

b) often at the end of a syllable, in the body of word (where 

the doubling of a letter is less audible, as in Greek aXxo, 
Homeric for aXXexo), specially with and followed by 
Sh e wa, e. g. D^pa'an for {the seeking ones). 

c) In the gutturals (see § 22, 1). 

In the above case under b it may be assumed as a rule, that the 
Daghesh remains in the letter with Sh e wd (which is then vocal, § 10, 
1), and is never left out of the aspirates 2 , because it materially affects 
their sound, e. g. ’ a khdpp e ra' (not fTnfcdX a khdphrd') Gen. 32, 21, 

iim? Is. 2, 4, ‘la'TPlI, ‘Wfl. On the contrary, it is usually omitted in the 
preformatives and 73 in Pi e'l, as 1TO27A for HStiiA; so 

also in W}, and often even when the * belongs to the root, as in 
d^i^h (the children ), ‘rio'fl (i the foundation ), ‘law (the river i. e. the 
Nile) ; yet there are many exceptions, as in niapah (the places), 

(the Jews), cf. Joel 4, 6, Jer. 26, 20, Ez. 34, 25, also in cases like 
Ain (praise ye) for Ain, "'Dpn for "OSn, and in ‘dJAp (he cursed me ) 
1 K. 2, 8, Aipi, diipp. Yet in many such cases the Daghesh is used. 

In some cases a vowel or half-vowel was inserted to render the 
doubling of the letter quite audible, e. g. d3E2 with you (not dddS), 
niad for nab (§ 67, 4), sisa^ is. 62, 2. 

Rem. In the later books we sometimes find Ddghe'sh omitted, and 
then compensation made by lengthening the preceding vowel (comp. 
mile for mille), as *)nw he terrifies them for *jnrp (Hab. 2, 17), d^^id 
threshing-sledges for d^-Hia (l Chron. 21, 23) 3 . 


§ 21 . 

ASPIRATION: WHERE IT OCCURS AND WHERE NOT. 

The pure hard {tenuis) sound of (n, d, D, % l) the six 
aspirates with Ddghe'sh lene inserted, is to be regarded, 

1 The doubling of a final letter is also omitted in Latin, as fel (for fell), 
gen. fellis; mel , gen. mellis; os, gen. ossis. In the Middle-High German, the 
doubling of consonants never took place at the end of a word, but always in 
the middle (as in the Old-High Germ.), as val (Fall), gen. valles; svam (Schwamm), 
etc.; Qrimm f s Deutsche Gramm. 2nd ed. I. 383. 

2 But comp, fhat in c. st. *|h?! and pi. d^hst.—2V. 

3 Also (on the contrary) we find d^Spt flowers for d* , X*'X 1 K. 6, IS.—2V. 
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agreeably to the analogy which languages generally exhibit 
in this respect, as their original pronunciation, from which 
gradually arose the softer and weaker aspirated sound (§ 6, 
3 and § 13). The original hard pronunciation maintained 
itself in greatest purity when it was the initial sound, and 
after a consonant; but when it immediately followed a vowel- 
sound, it was softened and aspirated by the influence of the 
vowel, so 'pfe parol$ becomes yiphro'f; bb kol, bbb l*khoL 
Hence the aspirates take Daghe'sh lene: 

1. At the beginning of words, when the preceding word 

ends with a vowelless consonant, as *al-keln ( therefore), 
•nfc p e ri ( fruit-tree> lit. tree of fruit), or at the begin¬ 

ning of a chapter or verse, or even of a minor division of a 
verse (consequently after a distinctive accent, § 15, 3), e. g. 
rPTpfcTD i n beginning Gen. 1, 1; TOM ‘W* it happened when 
Jud. 9, 5; on the contrary, it was so Gen. 1, 7; nani 

HO'rorj "Ofe and lo! the face of the ground was dried up 
Gen. 8, 13; TTDfc ^bo*} (with dist. accent) 4, 5, but in ver. 6 

*ib&3 (with conj. accent); ‘nns Gen. 35, 5; *npi i 

bMO^ *9^ Ex. 5, 14. 

Also a diphthong (§ 8, 5), so called, is here treated as ending in a 
consonant, e. g. da^B ^3? Ps. 22, 14. ( Daghe'sh lent is therefore 

regularly found after mm, because •’J'TX was read instead of it.) 

2. In the middle of words after silent Sh*wa , i. e. at the 

beginning of a syllable, immediately preceded by a vowelless 
consonant, e. g. Mm ytr-pal {he heals), he remembers , Dfibttf* 

ye have killed . On the contrary, after vocal Sh e wa the soft pro¬ 
nunciation obtains, e. g. Mn r e phd ( heal thou), HTM she was heavy . 

On fibag, SHim and like forms see in § 10, 3. 

NB. The aspirates have the soft sound especially also in— 
a) Forms which are made, by the addition or omission of letters, 
immediately from other forms in which they had their soft sound; 
e. g. pursue ye (not *lBTn) from efTi; *oba (not “»3ba) formed 
immediately from D^aba kings (on the contrary, “'aba m&l-ki', because 
it is formed directly from ^ba malk ); aroa in a book (not 21J32) 
from ana; fima house-ward (not hma) from m3. In these cases, 
that pronunciation of the word, to which the ear had become ac¬ 
customed, was retained and the foregoing ShHvd was then always 
slightly audible; thus rndh^hd', m&l e khe / , bikhHha'bh 1 . 


1 A particularly instructive case occurs in § 45, 2, in the Inf. with prefixes. 
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b ) The D in the suffixes of the 2d person (7j—, dD——, *jD-p), has always 
its soft sound, because vocal Sh e wd is before it, § 58, 3, £>. 

c) Finally in certain classes of forms, e. g. rflD^D (mal e khu'th), 

rm- 

Rem. 1. The form rihb<z5 thou (fern.) hast sent , where we might 
expect the feeble pronunciation of T\ on account of the preceding 
vowel, was originally and the sound of the H, notwithstanding 

the slight vowel sound thrown in before it, was not changed. Comp. 
§ 28, 4. 

2. The tone appears at times to affect the division of a word into 

syllables, and consequently the sound of the aspirates; thus PiBbb 
Num.32,14, but Jndbdb Ps. 40, 15; ( q&rbti'n ), but (in pause) 

Ez. 40, 43. 

3. The hard or soft pronunciation of these letters does not affect 
the signification of the words (comp, in Greek 0p{£, Tpi^o;); but this 
affords no ground to deny that such a distinction was made in the sound. 


§ 22 . 

PECULIARITIES OF THE GUTTURALS. 

The four gutturals, n, n, 2, K, have the following pro¬ 
perties in common, which result from the pronunciation pe¬ 
culiar to them; yet and 2, both having a weaker sound 
than ft and fi, differ from these in several respects. 

1. The gutturals cannot be doubled in pronunciation, and 
so they do not admit Dagh&sh forte. To our organs also 
there is a difficulty in doubling an aspiration. But the 
syllable preceding the letter which omits Daghe'sh becomes 
longer in consequence of the omission 1 ; hence its vowel is 
commonly lengthened, especially before the feebler letters & 
and e. g. p?n the eye for it is said for TQfcp, etc. 

The stronger gutturals, n and n, admitted a sharpening of 
the syllable, though orthography excluded the Daghefsh f (as 
the ch in the German sicker, machen, has the sharp pro¬ 
nunciation without being written double), and hence the short 
vowel almost universally maintains its place before these 

1 Comp, terra and the French terre; the Germ. Rolle and the French rdle; 
Germ. drollig 7 and Fr. drole. In this omission we see an enervating of the 
language. The fresher and more original sounds of the Arabic (§ 1, 6), stfll 
admit always the doubling of the gutturals. 
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letters, e. g. llhHn the month, that, prop outside (lit. 

from street ), but also ibh© /rom /af. 

As these last forms are treated as though the guttural were doubled, 
the grammarians are accustomed, not inappropriately, to speak of them 
as having a Daghesh forth implicitum, occultum or delitescens; e. g. 

for d'TiK brothers, d^fia mares, D^TTH nose-rings. See more about 
this in § 27, Rem. 2. 

2. The gutturals are apt to take a short A sound before 
them, because this vowel is organically closely akin to them. 
Hence— 

a) Before a guttural, Pcfthach is used instead of any other 
short vowel, such as i, e (Chireq parvum, S e ghdl), and even 
for the rhythmically long e and o (§ere and Cholem ); e.g.. 
rnf sacrifice for rilf, 2flpt6 report for Jflaig. This is still 
more decidedly preferred when the form with Pathach is 
the original one, or is otherwise admissible. Thus in the 
Imper. and Impf. Qal of verbs, nVtp send thou, fibUT he 
will send (not rfbtp^); Perf. Pi'el riV© (not fiV©); a 
youth (where Pathach in the first syllable is the original 
vowel); (not ^brn) he will desire. 

b) But a strong and unchangeable vowel, as i, *1, (§ 25,1), 

% and in many cases $ere, is retained. Between it, however, 

and the guttural, there is involuntarily uttered a hasty a 
(Pclthdch furtive), which is written under the guttural. 
This is found only in final syllables, and never under M; 
e. g. ron ru*ch (spirit), ro6© sha-lu*ch (sent), ron re*ch 
(odour), jfn re*' (companion), roils ga-bhd«h (high), rob©n 
hish-lfich 1 , etc. 

For the same reason the Swiss pronounces ich as i a ch, Buck as 
Bu a ch , and the Arabian ro©d as mesi e ch , though neither writes the 
supplied vowel. 

The Pathach furtive falls away when the word receives any addi¬ 
tion at the end, e. g. spirit, Wl my spirit , where the h begins a 
new syllable. 

The LXX write e instead of P&th&ch furtive, as rib Nu*e, at times 
a, as SW ’IeSSoua. 

Rem. 1. The guttural sometimes exerts an influence on the follow¬ 
ing vowel. But the examples of this usage are few, and are to be 

1 Compare with the above our use of a furtive e before r after long e, i, 
u and the diphthong ou, e. g. here (sounded he e r), fire (fi e r ), pure ( pu e r ), and 
our (ou e r) — Tr. 
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regarded rather as exceptions than as establishing a general rule, e. g. 
1^5 a youth (not *133), bs’B deed (not iso). The A sound is preferred 
only where it would be specially admissible without the influence of 
the guttural, as in the Imper. and Impf. of verbs, e. g. BlTO, If, 

however, another vowel serves at all to characterise the form, it is 
retained, as he fights; } bnjl and he waited , not 

2. S e ghol is used instead of P&th5ch both before and under the 
guttural, but only in an initial syllable, as tt3arp he binds , bands 

of —. Without the guttural these forms would have Chireq, in place 
of S e ghol. 

When, however, the syllable is sharpened by Daghe'sh, the more 
slender and sharp Chireq is retained even under gutturals, as iitt, FUtt, 
JiisH; but when the sharpening of the syllable ceases by the falling 
away of Daghesh, the S e ghol, which is required by the guttural, 
returns, e. g. 'pan, const, state pan meditation; pjn, constr. state 
ptn vision . 

3. Instead of simple Sh e wa vocal (§ 10, 1), the gutturals 
take a composite Sh e rvd (§ 10, 2), e. g. btDpH, lb? to stand\ 

they have slain, they will slay . This is the most 

common use of the composite Sh e was. 

4. When a guttural stands at the end of a (closed) syl¬ 
lable, in the midst of a word, and has under it the syllable- 
divider {silent Sh e wd , § 10, 3), then the division of syllables 
often takes place as usual, especially when that syllable has 
the tone, e. g. 3nn5tB thou hast sent . But when the syllable 
stands before the tone, there is usually a softening of the 
sound by giving to the guttural a slight vowel (one of the 
composite Sh e was), which has the same sound as the full vowel 
preceding, as he thinks (also nbrp), SpOTP (also •p'Orp), 
pTtp (also pTtT»); this composite Sh e wa is changed into the 
short vowel with which it is compounded, whenever the fol¬ 
lowing consonant loses its full vowel in consequence of an 
increase at the end of the word, e. g.^pW!? yo- obh e -dhu f 
(from ‘layj), yd-haph e -khvl (from iffern). 

Rem. 1. The grammarians call simple Sh e wa under the gutturals 
hard (ttJJj'n), and the composite Shewas in the same situation soft (FISH). 
See more in the observations on verbs with gutturals (§§ 62—65). 

2. Respecting the choice between the three composite Sh e was it 
may be remarked, that— 

a) n, Ft, 2, at the beginning of words prefer —, but 8 prefers —, e. g. 

nian ass, aHn to kiU t niaat to say . But when a word receives an 
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increase at the end, or loses the tone, K also takes — (considered 
as shorter), as “»bg to, hut to you; bbfit to eat , hut -bafct Gen. 

3, 11. Comp. § 27, Rem. 5. 

b ) In the middle of a word, the choice of a composite Sh'wft is regu¬ 
lated by the vowel (and its class), which another word of the same 
form, but without a guttural, would take before the Sh e wa; as Perf. 
Htph't'l (after the form b^j^n), Inf. Tvcyp (after b^ippn), 

Perf. Htipti &'i Torn (after bajsn). 

For some further vowel changes in connection with gutturals, see 
§ 27, Rem. 2. 

5. The n, which the Hebrew uttered also as a guttural 
(§ 6, 2, 1, on p. 25), shares with the other gutturals only the 
characteristics mentioned above in No. 1, and a part of those 
given in No. 2; viz.— 

a) The exclusion of Daghe'sh forte; in which case the vowel 
before it is always lengthened, as -pa he has blessed for 
•pa; -pa to bless for spa. 

b) The use of Pathach 1 before it, in preference to the other 
short vowels, though this is not so general as in the case 
of the other guttural sounds, e. g. and he saw, while 
the full form ruo* 1 is in use; non for and he turned 
back, and for and he caused to turn back. 

7 Vf 

Rare exceptions to the principle given under letter a are Jtnu 
mdr-ra' (trouble) Prov. 14, 10; n^D*Kb Id khdrra'th shdr-re'kh (thy 
navel was not cut) Ez. 16, 4, where in P^ and tbe *\ ig doubled 
(in Arabic too it admits of- doubling, and the LXX write rnb 2a^a). 
There are some other cases in which neither the doubling of the *1, nor 
the lengthening of the vowel has taken place, as (for 5]*tnu) 2 Sam. 
18, 16. 


§ 23. 

OF THE FEEBLENESS OF THE BREATHINGS » AND H. 

1. The K, a light and scarcely audible breathing in the 
throat, regularly loses its feeble power as a consonant (i. e. 
quiesces ), whenever it stands without a vowel at the end of a 
syllable. It then serves merely to prolong the preceding 


1 The preference of r for the vowel a is seen also in common'Greek, e. g. 
in the feminine of adjectives ending in-po?, as cpavepa for cpavepi} from 
<pavepog.— Tr. 
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vowel (like the German h in roh, geh, nahte ), as in att&fc he 
has found, atbia he was filled, ann she, ato? to find, awn he; 
natifc, njaciipn. This takes place after all vowels; but in this 
case the short vowels, with few exceptions, become long, as 
ntxn for ara, raxt* for aura\ 

2. On the contrary at retains, generally, its power as a 

consonant and guttural in all cases where it begins a word 
or syllable, as *Yaaj he has said, they have rejected, bbatb 

for to eat . Yet even in this case it sometimes loses its con¬ 
sonant sound, when it follows a short vowel or a half-vowel 
( vocal Sh e wa) in the middle of a word; for then the vowel 
under at is either shifted back, so as to be united with the 
vowel before it into a long sound, as ^batb for ^batb, D^nbats, 
D^rfbatb, Qiiiban for Diflbao, n^rfbatb, Q^n'batn, etc., b*i; for bsar, 
also bDtt^ (with d obscured to d, § 9, 10, 2) for bdac?, or it 
wholly displaces it, as in Darti for Datura Neh. 6, 8, D^atph 
(i chd\tm ) for D^atph 1 Sam. 14, 33, D^nattt ( two hundred ) for 
D^rjaW?, D^tpat^ {heads) for DiW\ Sometimes this causes a 
still greater change in the syllables, as bat^titr; for baWfrtttpi, 
nsatbip (business) for HDatblp. Sometimes also the vowel before 
at remains short when it is a, e. g. ^ifctl and my lord for ip^ar), 
ip'iacb for ^natb, nanpb for natppb for to meet . 

. Instead of K in such a case, there is often written one of the vowel 
letters 1 and •*, according to the nature of the sound, the former with 
o and the latter with d and i\ e. g. *Yis for *11*3 (cistern), d*H ( buffalo ) 
for D&p, (first) for in Job 8, 8, comp, ib for a<b (not) 1 Sam. 

2, 16 in KHMbh ; at the end of a word h also is written for K, as 
hid 1 ? (he fills) for aba*? Job 8 , 21. 

3. When at is thus quiescent, it is sometimes entirely 
dropped, e. g. ini? (I went forth) for intti?. inbtt (I am full) 
for inatblfl Job 32, 18, Ta’tt (I say) constantly for “Yattat, *lba for 
^latba Ezek.28, 16, nittSnb (to lay waste) 2 K. 19, 25 for niatuinb 
Is. 37, 26. 

Rem. 1. In Aramaean the K becomes a vowel much more readily j 
than in Hebrew; but in Arabic, on the contrary, its power as a con¬ 
sonant is much firmer. According to Arabic orthography X serves 
also to indicate the lengthened a; but in Hebrew the examples are j 
very rare, in which it is strictly a vowel-letter for the long A sound, / 
as in dap Hos. 10, 14 for the usual dp he stood up, ttfcO poor Prov. 
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10, 4, 18, 23 for tth (comp. § 7, 2). Hebrew orthography generally 
omits, in this case, the vowel-letter (§ 8, 3). 

2. In Syriac fit even at the beginning of words cannot be spoken 

with a half vowel (vocal Sh e wa), but always receives then a full vowel, 
usually E , as Chald. isfit, in Syr. . Accordingly in Hebrew, also, 
instead of a composite Sh e wa it receives, in many words, the corre¬ 
sponding long vowel, as girdle for “ritat, tents for 

rri^K stalls for rvrna, [*®$ bake ye Ex. 16, 23 for " 

3. We may call it a mode of writing common in Arabic, when at 
the end of a word an fit (without any sound) is added to a final tl, % 
and 6, as Msbh for tobii (they go) Josh. 10, 24; awax (they are willing) 
Is. 28, 12; aiso at^pj for ■’p} pure, awb for *ib if ’ ariBK for then , 
atiSH for myriad Neh. 7, 66, 72. As to the K in fcWTi and aw, see 
also § 32, Rem. 6. 

4. The n is stronger and firmer than the K, and scarcely 
ever loses its aspiration (or quiesces) in the middle of a 
word 1 ; at the end also it may remain a consonant, and then 
it takes Mappiq (§ 14, 1). Yet at times the consonant sound 
of the Pi at the end of a word is given up, and n (without 
Mappi'q, or with Raphe n) then remains only as a represen¬ 
tative of the final vowel, e. g. nb {to her) Num. 32, 42 for 
Plb, Job 31, 22, Ex. 9, 18. The n in the body of a word, 
preceded by vocal Sh c wa, is often so slight as to be omitted 
in writing, as njrfnb {at the morning) for njjianb, {in the 

land) for p'jijna, injiJTj contracted ‘jrOY’. In these cases of 
contraction, the half-vowel 0 {—) before n is displaced by the 
full vowel under it 2 . In other case®, however, the vowel under 
Pi is displaced by the one before it, as M {in them) from DH3; 
or both are blended into a diphthongal vowel, e. g. 6 from 
ahu , as io*lO (also nb*lO) his horse from *infc*lO, ibttj? he has killed 
him from 

According to this, the so-called quiescent Pi at the end 
of a word stands, sometimes, in the place of the consonant 
PI. But usually it serves quite another purpose, viz., to re- 


t A very few examples are found in proper names, as hfitflto, “VI2BTJII, 
which are compounded of two words, and in many MSS are also written in 
two separate words. One other case, Jer. 46, 20, is also in the printed 

text divided by Maqqeph, in order to being the quiscent Fl at the end. 

2 As in “Vteh for Job 33, 30, see § 53, Rem. 7 .—2V. 
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present final a, as also 6, e and e (S'gho'l), e. g. HEN, nba, rfoa, 
nba, fibsr See § 7, 2, and § 8, 3. 

Rem. In connection with 5 and e, ft is occasionally changed for 1 
and (‘ifiO=:ftk , J, *'3ft=ft3ft Hos. 6, 9), and in all cases for X according 
to later and Aramaean orthography, particularly with d, e. g. fiO© 
(sleep) Ps. 127, 2 for ftj©, Nii‘2 (to forget) Jer. 28, 39 for ftilij, etc. 


§ 24. 

CHANGES OF THE FEEBLE LETTERS 1 AND \ 

The *1 rv and the ' y are as consonants so feeble and 
soft, approaching so near to the corresponding vowel-sounds 
u and i, that they easily turn into these vowels in certain 
positions. On this depend, according to the relation of the 
sounds and the character of the grammatical forms, still 
further changes which require a general notice in this place, 
but which will also be explained in detail wherever they 
occur in the inflection of words. This is especially important 
for the form and inflection of the feeble stems, in which a 
radical 1 or ■» occurs (§ 69 etc., § 85, III.—VI, and § 93, 6, 
Rem. 5, 6). 

1. The cases where 1 and i lose their power as con-« 
sonants and turn into vowel-sounds, are principally only in 
the middle and end of words, their consonant sound being 
nearly always heard at the beginning. 1 These cases are chiefly 
the following:— 

a) When 1 or ^ stands at the end of a syllable (as *1 or ■; 
with a silent Sh e rva) immediately after a vowel. The feeble 
letter has not strength enough, in this position, to main¬ 
tain its consonant sound. Thus ntftn it has been inhabited 
for y&i'n or ntOIH, he awakes for rtTirna for 

rVTTPS; so also at the end of the word, e. g. vu? * ibh-rV 
(properly -riy, hence fern, rpia? ' ibh-riy-ya f ) a Hebrew; 

(made) Job 41, 25 for ITO? (comp, tifaw 1 Sam. 25, 
18 in K e thibh ). After homogeneous vowels, particularly 
pure u and i, 1 and * constantly quiesce in these sounds. 


1 The only [seeming] exception is *! for and, see § 26, 1, and § 104, 2, b. 
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But after a heterogeneous vowel they sound as conso¬ 
nants (according to § 8,5), as in quiet, IT May {month), 
nation, ‘nba disclosed. But with a preceding short a 
the 1 and i mostly form a diphthongal 6 and e; see below, 
No. 2, b. 

b) When 1 or ^ is preceded by vocal Sh e wd, and such syl¬ 
lables are formed as q e rvom , b e rvo. Hence-Kia to come for 
D^p to arise for aSp. So also especially when 1 and i 
preceded by Sh e wa come to stand at the end of a word; 
as w for w (from rnrp), •nft /r«ii7 for *n&. 

£) Very seldom when the feeble letter has a full vowel both 
before and after it; as Dip surgendo for DTlp, D^p for DTlp. 
Comp, in latin mihi = mi, quum = cum. 

In Syriac, where these letters flow still more readily into vowel- 
sounds, h is sounded, even at the beginning of words, merely as t, not 
as * or *} (like e for K § 23, 3, Rem. 2); and so in the LXX iTTliYJ is 
written IouSa, ’ I aaax. Hence may be explained the Syriac usage, 

examples of which occur also in Hebrew, which shifts the vowel i, 
belonging to the feeble letter, forward to the preceding consonant, 
which should properly have simple Sh'wA, e. g. fhnrcp as the superiority 
for Ec. 2, 13, An*' 1 ] (in some editions) for Job 20, 21 and 

they waited. 

2. After such a contraction has taken place, the vowel- 
letter quiesces (see p. 34, Note 1 ) regularly in a long vowel. 
Respecting the choice of this vowel, the following rules may 
be laid down:— 

a) When the vowel, which an analogous form without the 

feeble letter would take, is homogeneous with the vowel- 
letter, it is retained and lengthened, as he is good 
for (analogous to for atjhn. 

b) When a short a stands before i and \ then we get diph¬ 
thongal e and 6 (according to § 7,1); thus becomes 

doing good; n^n, ; nVj?, nbi*. 1 

c) But when the vowel sign is heterogeneous, and at the 
same time is an essential characteristic of the form, it 

1 Instances in which no contraction takes place after a short a are 
d^d^d using the right hand 1 Chron. 12, 2; d^p^X J chastise them Hos. 
7, 12; I am at ease Job 3, 26. At times both forms are found, as 

and nV'S evil; living, construct state Analogous is the contraction of 

(ground-form Hid) death, constr. Hid; (ground-form eye, constr. 

• 5 * 
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controls the feeble letter, and changes it into one which 
is homogeneous with itself. Thus becomes Dip 
becomes Dp qam; 4a becomes fiba and lb 1 ©, rib ®. 1 

An original •’-t- at the end of words becomes— 

a) ft— (for is never written at the end of a word), when the ob¬ 

scure sound e or a must be used; e. g. ftbift for (§ 75, 1), ftXftE 
form for •'ft® fi e ^ (poet.) for common form ftftia. 2 

b ) ft—, when the A sound predominates, and is characteristic of the 
form; as ftba, nb a, nba for *4*, 4a, 4a. 

§ 25. * 

IMMOVABLE [OR FIRM] VOWELS. 

What vowels in Hebrew are firm and not removable, can 
be known, certainly and completely, only from the nature of 
the grammatical forms, and from a comparison with the 
Arabic, in which the vowel-system appears purer and more 
original than in Hebrew. This holds, especially, of the essen¬ 
tially long vowels in distinction from those which are long 
only rhythmically, i. e. through the influence of the tone and 
of syllabication, and which, having arisen out of short vowels, 
readily become short again by a change in the position of the 
tone and in the division of the syllables. The beginner may 
be guided by the following specifications:— 

1 . The essentially long and hence hardly changeable 
vowels of the second and third class, viz., i, u, i, 6, are mostly 
expressed among the consonants [or in the line] by their 
vowel-letters, i and e by % u and 6 by 1 , with their appro¬ 
priate vowel signs; thus **- 7 , , *i, i, as in he does 

well, by**} palace, b*oa boundary, wp voice. The defective mode 
of writing these vowels (§ 8 , 4) is frequent enough; e. g. Ip 4 
for n^p^, bia for b^aa, bp for bip; but this is merely a diffe¬ 
rence of orthography, by which nothing is essentially changed 


1 The Arab, often writes in this case (etymologicaUy) 4a, but speaks gala. 
So the LXX write TP as 2tva. But in Arabic is written for 4P and 
sounded shala. 

2 When any addition is to be made to the ending ft—, it is written ^- 7 -, 
and sometimes also the original reappears; see § 93, 9, Rem. 
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in the nature and quantity of such a vowel, and the u in 
baa is as essentially long as in b’laa; comp. § 8, 4. 

It is an exception, when now and then a merely tone-long vowel 

of these two classes is written fully, e. g. the o in for 

2. The essentially long and immovable d (so far as it is 
not become d; see § 9, No. 10, 2) has in Hebrew, as a rule, 
no representative among the consonants, though in Arabic 
it has, viz., the fee, which occurs here but very seldom (§ 9,1, 
§ 23, 3, Rem. 1). For ascertaining this case, therefore, there 
is no guide but a knowledge of the forms (see § 84, Nos. 6, 
13, 28). 

Cases like fcCtta (§ 23, 1) do not belong here. 

3. Unchangeable is also a short vowel in a sharpened 
syllable (§ 26, 6), followed by Daghesh forte, e. g. thief; 
likewise in every closed syllable (§ 26, 2, c) which is followed 
by another closed syllable, e. g. tthabtt garment, ypna poor, 

wilderness . 

t : • 

4. Such are also the vowels after which a Daghesh forte 

has been omitted on account of a guttural, according to § 22,1 
{forma dagessanda ), e. g. b«-*nn for mountains of God, 

T* for -pna he has been blessed. 


§ 26. 

OF SYLLABLES AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE QUANTITY 
OF VOWELS. 

To obtain an adequate view of the laws, according to 
which the long and short vowels are chosen or exchanged 
one for another, a previous acquaintance is required with 
the theory of the syllable, on which that choice and exchange 
depend. The syllable may then be viewed with reference, 
partly to its commencement (its initial sound) as in No. 1, 
and partly to its close (its final sound) as in Nos. 2—7. 

1. With regard to the commencement of the syllable, it is 
to be observed, that every syllable must begin with a con¬ 
sonant; and there are no syllables in the language which 
begin with a vowel. The single exception is ^ (and), in certain 
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cases for * 1 , e. g. in (§ 104, 2, ft) 1 2 . The word is no 
exception, because the X has here its consonant force as a 
light breathing. 

2. With regard to the close of a syllable, it may end— 

a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple 

syllable, e. g. in Thb^qd-fall-td the first and last are open. 
See No., 3. 

ft) With a half-vowel or vocal Sh e wa, as p e in p e -ri (fruit), 
ch a in ‘ntti ch a -$i (half), if in qa-tf-lvl . Such we call 

half-syllables or proclitic-syllables (see No. 4, p. 71). 

c) With one consonant, and called a closed or mixed syllable, 
as the second in qa-\cll, Mb le-bha'bh. See No. 5. 
Here belongs also the sharpened syllable, as the first in 
btDj? qa\-\e'l. See No. 6. 

d) With two consonants, as in tatdp qosh\, pfet tyqa-ta'lf, comp. 
§ 10,3. 

We shall now (in Nos. 3—7) treat in particular of the 
vowels that are used in these various kinds of syllables. 

3. The open or simple syllables have, as a rule, a long 

vowelf whether they have the tone, as in qa in thee, nsb book, 
tthp sanctuary, or not, as in bttp, 15? grape, they will 

fear. Usually there is a long vowel (Qa'me§, less frequently 
Se?re) in an open syllable before the tone (pretonic vowel), 
e. g. onb, mp T % bop, nab. 3 

1 It may be questioned whether *1 in the above position be a real exception; 
for 7$^ ought probably to be pronounced wumalekh (not untfUekh ), the 1 
retaining its feeble w sound before the Shureq. — Tr. 

2 This is certainly a fundamental law in Hebrew, as its pronunciation is 
now indicated by the vowel signs, but not a matter of absolute necessity, for 
other languages very often have short vowels in open syllables, as kyivero, 
Arab, qatala. At an earlier period the Hebrew, like the Arabic, most probably 
had short vowels in those open syllables in which the vowel was not essentially 
long, and the present pronunciation is derived from the solemn, slow and 
chanting way of reading the Old Testament in the synagogues. The above Heb. 
words in their Arabic forms sound as Vika, sifr, quds, qatala, 4 mob . 

3 The Arabic has for this pretonic vowel constantly a short vowel (lahum. 

yaqtim, etc.); the Chaldee ollfy a vocal Sh*wa, to them, ^PP, 

which is the case also in Hebrew, when the tone is shifted forward (§ 27, 3,a). 
But this pretonic vowel must not be regarded as if it had been adopted, per¬ 
haps in place of Sh'wa, on account of the tone on the following syllable; but 
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Short vowels in open syllables occur only in the following cases:— 

a) In dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4) 

from monosyllables (S'gholates), as bttp brook, house , let him 

increase , from [the crude forms] bf"p, FP 2 , and with accented —^ 
instead of — , as TOib from The reason is, that the final helping 

vowel is very short, and the word sounds almost as one syllable. Yet 
the first vowel is also lengthened, as in a*Tj, another form for 3^ (§ 75, 
Rem. 3, b) ; J (with the article) the earth, besides y ^&; ops (in 
pause , § 29, 4). 

b) The so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 3) in certain forms of the suffixes, 

as (Arab, q&t&ldrii), ^3*1 (from TpIW). 

c) Before the so-called He local (M—), which has not the tone (§ 90, 2), 

e. g. towards the wilderness, nbaa to Babylon, the 

heavens-ward. 

In all these cases the short vowel is supported by the chief tone of 
the word. Elsewhere it has at least the support of Meth$gh, viz.— 

d ) In these combinations, —, ———, — — , as iiastt his taste , "lbfcJJ 
he will bind, ibso his deed, and thy adorning . 

e) In some other forms, as ^pTrn y$-ch$-z e qti' ( they are strong), Tjbyj 
pd- dl e kha' ( thy deed), 3*^*3 shbrdshVm (roots)] comp, page 42, No. 2 
and | 28, 3. 

The first syllable in sHHh, and similar forms, does not be¬ 

long here, but to No. 6 below. 

4. There is also a slighter sort of open syllables, con¬ 
sisting of one consonant and a half-vowel (or vocal Sh e wd, 
§ 10, 1, 2), which may be called half-syllables or proclitic- 
syllables. They are so short, and so unfit to stand by them¬ 
selves, that they constantly lean on to the stronger syllable 
that follows, e. g. *>nb {cheek) l e -chi, i h* yil-m e -dh&, ^bn 
(sickness) ch°li, ib^fc po- a lo f (his work). 

Rem. The modern grammarians do not regard this sort of syllable 
as being properly such, but always count it as part of the one im¬ 
mediately following [thus they regard ^nb as practically forming but 
one syllable l e chi, and not two l e -cht]. The half-vowel is certainly not 
fit to serve as the final sound of a full syllable; and, according to the 
pronunciation handed down to us, this syllable with Sh°w& is obviously 
of a different sort from the open syllable with a full vowel (No. 3). 
But yet that, half-vowel is in general but a shortening of an original 
full vowel, which is commonly to be still found in Arabic (e. g. ^bfi 
ornament, Arab, chaly , now sounded chali ; kid, Arab, gady , sounded 


it originally belongs to this place, and the circumstance of its standing before 
the tone-syllable only causes it to remain, whilst it is reduced to a vocal Sh'wa 
upon the shifting forward of the tone. 
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gddi, gedi, iibap*] Arab. ydqtulU ); and even the Jewish grammarians, 
from whom the vowels and accents came, have assigned to the union 
of a consonant with a half-vowel the value of a syllable, as appears 
from their using the MethZgh in such places (see § 16, 2, b). 

5. The closed syllables, ending with one consonant, have 
necessarily, when without the tone, short vowels, both at the 
beginning and at the end of words , 1 as rtsbp queen, ‘pSlBFi 
understanding, TMSD'n wisdom, * 10*3 and he turned back. 

When with the tone, they may have a long-vowel just as 
well as a short, e. g. DDfi wise and DDfi he was wise; yet of 
the short vowels only Pdlthach and S e ghol have strength enough 
to stand in such a tone-syllable . 2 Examples of long-vowels 
in the final syllable, are bpp, bbjp^; in the penultima, 
njbtDp, npbtip. Examples of short vowels, *bpp, ‘Wl, DfiX, D?b; 
in the penultima, fibbp, Prov. 31, 12 . 

6 . A peculiar sort of closed syllables are the sharpened, 
i. e. those which end with the same consonant with which 
the following syllable begins, as 'im-mi, kul-ld\ Like 
the other closed syllables, these have, when without the tone, 
short vowels, as in the examples jnst given, when with the 
tone, either a short vowel, as niab, or a long, as rtatp, man. 

Sharpened syllables are wholly avoided at the end of words; see 
§ 20, 3, a. 

7. Closed syllables, ending with two consonants, occur 
only at the end of words, and have most naturally short 
vowels, as ftbpp, atW, yet sometimes also Sere, as •spi, 

and Cholem, as pbp. But compare § 10 , 3 . Most commonly this 
harshness is avoided by the use of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4). 


§ 27. 

CHANGES OP VOWELS, ESPECIALLY IN RESPECT TO QUANTITY. 

The changes which the Hebrew language has undergone, 
with respect to its sounds, before arriving at the state in 


1 There are some exceptions, when a word loses the tone through Maqqeph, 

as ( k'thdbh) Esth. 4. 8. 

2 See § 9, 2. Short Chir2q (i) occurs only in the particles 6N and 62, 
which, however, are often toneless, because followed by Maqqeph . 
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which we know it from the 0. T. (see § 2,4), have also affected 
its vowel system, so that, for the better comprehension of 
the vowel changes occurring in the 0. T. language, it is of 
importance to go back to the corresponding states and re¬ 
lations of the language in that earlier period, and, at any 
rate, to compare that which is preserved in the Arabic. In 
general it is to be observed especially:— 

1) That the language has now in an open syllable often 
preserved only a half-vowel (vocal Sh e rva ), where originally a 
full, short vowel stood; this is the case in the second syllable 
of the noun, and the first of the verb, before the tone, e. g. 
nb}? (original form *dgalat) waggon , nj5*TS (original form 
§adaqat) righteousness, sfcog (Arab, qatalu ); 

2) That vowels originally short have now, in the tone- 

syllable, as also in open syllables before the tone, passed 
over into tone-long vowels, a into «, ? into £, u into o (see 
§ 9, No. 1, 2. No. 7 and No. 10, 3). These, again, either re¬ 
turn to their original shortness, when the tone is shifted or 
made lighter, or they become still more shortened even to 
half-vowels (vocal Sh'was ), at a greater distance from the 
tone, or are entirely dropped in consequence of a change in 
the relations of the syllables. E. g. (Arab. ma\ar) rain , 
in construction with a following genitive (in the construct 
state , § 89) npp, pi. rrhtttt, constr. fiYipp; (Arab. * aqlh ) heel, 

dual •'Spa?; (Arab, yaqtul), pi. sfepp. (Arab, yaqtulu). 

The vowels, with the changes of which we are chiefly con¬ 
cerned here, are all the short ones, and as many of the long 
as owe their length simply to the tone and rhythm, viz.— 


The short vowels, 


— a 



— 6 (Qame$-chd{uph) 

— u 

To these add the half-vowels or 
Sh e wa8 —, —, —, —, as ex¬ 
treme shortenings. 


The same lengthened by the tonej 
— a 

T 



— 0 
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Let the student compare here again what was said in § 9, on the 

character and value of the several vowels j and in § 25, on the immo¬ 
vable or firm vowels. 

Agreeably to the principles of § 26, the following changes 
occur:— 

1. A tone-long vowel is changed into the original or 

kindred short one, when a closed syllable loses the tone 
(§ 26, 5). Thus, when the tone is moved forwards, “P hand is 
*P, as hand of God; ‘jSt son, son of the king; 

bb a whole, the whole-of-the-people; also when the tone 

is moved backwards, e. g. Dp?, DjjJi; *[5?, So also, when 
an open syllable with a tone-long vowel becomes by inflection 
a closed one, e. g. “ipb book, ^pp my book; ttHp sanctuary, 
‘Up ta Tp my sanctuary. In these cases Sere (e) passes over into 
Chireq (2) or S e ghdl (e ), Cholem (o) into Qdme§-cha\uph {o). But 
when a closed syllable with a long vowel becomes a sharpened 
one, i. e. ending with a doubled consonant, §ere is changed 
back into Chireq, and Cholem into Qibbu§, as Dtf mother, 

my mother ; ph statute, plur. 

2. On the contrary, a short vowel is changed into a corre¬ 
sponding long one,— 

a) When a closed syllable, in which it stands, becomes an 
open one, i. e. when the word receives an accession 
beginning with a vowel, to which the final consonant of 
the closed syllable is attached, as bpp, ibipp he has 
killed him; ^filp^D my mare from np ? lO= Hp^lO. 

b) When a syllable, which should be sharpened by Daghesh 
forte, has a guttural for its final consonant (see § 22, 1), 
or stands at the end of a word (see § 20, 3, a). 

c ) When it meets with a feeble consonant (according to 
§ 23, 1, 2, § 24, 2), as arp for ttfcp he has found. 

d) When the syllable is in pause, i. e. is the tone-syllable 
of the last word in a sentence or clause (§ 29, 4). 

3. When a word increases at the end, and the tone is at 
the same time shifted forward, all vowels (long and short) 
may, according to the division of syllables, either pass over 
into a half-vowel (vocal Sh e wd), or may even be entirely 
dropped, so that only the syllable-divider (silent Sh e wdy 
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supplies their place; e. g. the first is the case in D© (name), 
pi. fli©©, which become tq© (my name), and Dili©© (their 
names); the second in rwd (blessing), constr. Whether 

the full vowel remains, or is changed into a half-vowel, or 
is altogether dropped (on, ‘W; D©, ^©©), and which of the 
two vowels disappears in two successive syllables, must be 
determined by the nature of the word; but in general it may 
be said, that in the inflection of nouns the first vowel is 
mostly shortened in this manner, while the second, when it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable (as a pretonic 
vowel), remains, as “ijr> (dear), fern. y e qara!; in the in¬ 
flection of verbs, the second, as (he was dear), fern. rnpjj 
yaq*ra!. Thus we have a half-vowel in place of— 

a) Qame$ and $ere in the first syllable (principally in the 

inflection of nouns), as word, plur. ©‘nM; bins great, 

fem. nbiia; nnb heart, •'Mb my heart; l*)©n she will re¬ 
turn, Hpn^©n they (fem.) will return. 

b) The short or merely tone-long vowels a, e, o, in the last 
syllable, especially in the inflection of verbs, e. g. bdp, 
fem. nbpjj qatflol ; btap, plur. d^bdp qo{ e lfm; bbjr, «lbpjJ1 
yiqflu'. The S e ghol as a helping vowel is entirely re¬ 
jected (becomes silent Sh'wa), e. g. Ifb© (for -fb©), 15 b©. 
If there be no shifting of the tone, the vowel will remain 
notwithstanding the lengthening of the word, as 1^©?, 

w©*; bins, nbins. 

Where the tone is advanced two places or syllables, both 
the vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shortened, so that 
the first becomes i and the second becomes Sh e wd . From 
we have in the plur . dnOT, and with a grave suffix [i. e. 
one that always has a strong accent] this becomes dhnM 
their words (comp. § 28, 1). On the shortening of a into i, 
see especially in Rem. 3, below. 

Some other vowel changes, chiefly also with respect to 
quantity, are exhibited in the following remarks: — 

Bern. 1. The diphthongal i 6 (from au) } as also the 6 derived from 
the firm a (§ 9, 10, 2), is longer than *1 and therefore, when the tone 
is moved forward, the former is often shortened into the latter; e. g. 
ftlpj, ItrapS (see Paradigm M. Niph .); Dias flight , fem. iiDtoa, with 
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suff. ‘’Md; pina sweet, fern, iijblfid. The -1 stands sometimes even in 
a sharpened syllable, as in Hd-lii Ps. i<>2, 5, dild Jer. 81,34, iplh Ez.20,18, 
*li*P Judg. 18, 29. Nearly the same relation exists between diphthongal 

2 and long ^ i; see examples in § 75, 2. 

NB. On the contrary, 1 H is shortened into 8, which in the tone- 
syllable appears as a tone-long o ( Chottm), but on the removal of the 
tone it becomes again 8 ( Qamef-chdtfiph ), as dip; (he trill rise), dp; 
(jussive, let him rise), dgfl (and he rose), see Parad. M. Qal. So also 
r becomes a tone-long §er$ (e), as d^p; (he will set up), dp; (let him 
set up), and in the absence of the tone, S e ghdl (e), as in dpji (and he 
set up); see Parad. M. Htpfiil. 

2. From a Pd'thach (a) in a closed syllable there arises a S e ghdl 
(e), through a further shortening or rather obscuring of the sound. 
This happens— 

a) Sometimes when the tone hastens on to the following syllable, as 
dpi; your hand for dpi;, in;dK (prop, n.) for in;dK; especially when 
a Daghesh forte is omitted in a letter which would regularly close 
a sharpened syllable, as ^iptf Ex. 38, 3 for I destroy thee, ifcpjp; 
Ezekiel for bitfptrP God strengthens. 

h) This is more regularly the case when Daghesh forte is omitted in a 
guttural, that has a Qamef under it. Thus always h— for (PJ- 7 -) 
e. &• his brothers for from dmg; *pThn the vision; imp false 
for imp, and so always with H. With Pi and 3? the S e ghdl is used only 
where a greater shortening is required on account of the distance of 
the tone; hence, d*niip for d^HJ] the mountains, but Iptfi the mown- 
tain; *pm the misdeed, but dm the people. Before K and 1 , where a 
short sharpened vowel cannot so easily stand (§ 22 , 1 ), Qdmfy is con¬ 
stantly used, as rvid&bl the fathers , lij&Ofi the head, piplii the firmament 
(As an exception we find Jim mountain-ward). Comp, also the in¬ 
terrogative ii (ii, il) in § 100, 4. 

c) In syllables properly ending with two consonants, e. g. the original 
form dip (Arabic kalb, but now kelb), for which we get, first, dip, and 
then with a helping S e gol (§ 28, 4) dip; ia; (jussive in Htphtl from 
ilia), then ia;, and finally ia ;. 1 

3. In a closed (and sharpened) syllable, which loses the tone, d is 
often attenuated into i, e. g. Dpdl your blood for dpdl, ild his measure 
for ilp; mib*; I have begotten, spnii; I have begotten thee 2 ; see other 
examples in Ez. 88, 23, Lev. 11, 14. Comp. diV'ldl above on p. 75. 

4. The S e ghdl arises, not only in the cases given above, in Bern. 1 
and 2 , but also— 


1 So the LXX also write pl^pid by MeX^toeSIx. 

2 Analogus to this attenuating of a into t, is the Latin tango , attingo; 
laxus, prolixus; and to that of d into i (in Rem. 2 ), the Latin carpo, decerpo; 
spargo, conspergo. 
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a) From the obscuring of a (Qamtf) at the end of a word (comp. Roma, 

French Rome ; Arab. read khfitife ) as !t^ and ?ro what? (§ 37,1 ,c). 

See similar examples in Ps. 20 , 4 , Is. 60 , 5, Zech. 0 , 5. 

b ) Even from the obscuring of u, as dPW (you) from the original *dttum 
(Arab, 'tinturn}, see § 32, Rem. 5 and 7; dftb (to them) from the original 
(also Arab.) lahum. Comp. § 8 , Third Class of vowels, p. 33. 

5. Among the half-vowels, (—) counts for shorter and lighter than 
(—), and the group (———) than (———), e. g. dH k Edom, but 
Edomite; rrax ( e meth) truth, "indX his truth; dbra hidden, plur . d^dbr?; 

"VHdSri*!.—The relation of the full vowels (—) and (—) is 
different, see Rem. 2, a on p. 76. 


§ 28. 

RISE OF NEW VOWELS AND SYLLABLES. 

1 . When a word begins with a half-syllable (§ 26, 4), 

i. e. with a consonant which has a half-vowel (vocal Sh e wa), 
and there comes another half-syllable before it, then this 
latter receives, instead of the Sh e wa, an ordinary short vowel, 
which is regularly i (ChirSq), but with gutturals d (Pathach); 
e. g. bb? (to fall) n e phol, with the preposition a, not bb?a 
b e n e phol, but bb?S bWphol (§ 45, 2); so also bb33 kWphol for 
bb??; -nab for fruit for ‘neb; rrrrna, whence rrnma (accord 
ing to § 24, 1) for TYTITYja; (num parum est?) ha-m? a\ 

for TD?TQn h a m? a\. At times another division of syllables takes 
place, so that the second consonant gives up its half-vowel 
and forms a closed syllable with the first, as bh?b Un-pol 
Num. 14, 3, “lbt? Jer. 17, 2. 

A similar process occurs in the body of a word, as rtsh 9 phief 
and rishpe', from yet here the initial vowel comes 

immediately from a full vowel, and is more like the i in dft*pOT 
(§ 2? ’ 3) * 

In Syriac, the usual vowel here is & (2), even in the absence of 
gutturals; in Chaldee it is the same as in Hebrew; the Arabic has 
mostly a firm short vowel for the vocal Sh*w&. 

2. When the second of the two consonants is a guttural 
with composite Sh e wa, then the first takes, instead of the 
simple Sh e wa, the short vowel with which the other is com¬ 
pounded, so that we obtain the groups — — , ——, -—, e. g. 
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niBKS as, ta D?b for to serve, bhab for to eat, ^bfib for sickness, 
for ntfeo, ^ihjb, bbxb, ^bnb. The new vowel has Methegh, 
according to § 16, 2, a. 

3. When the first Sh e rvd is composite, and comes to stand 

after an open syllable with a short vowel, then it is changed 
into the short vowel with which it is compounded, e. g. *i‘TQ?2 
yd- am e -dhu f for they will stand, sDftnj ne-heph e -khu f for 

*DSnp they have turned themselves, qbpfe p6-ol e -kha f (thy work). 
Comp. § 26, 3, e. 

4. At the end of words, syllables occur which close with 
two consonants (§ 10, 3, § 26, 7); yet only when the last of 
these is a consonant of strong sound, tt, p, or an aspirate 
with its hard sound (tenuis), viz. 2, % % Pi 1 , e. g. pto? let him 
turn aside, and he caused to drink, Pibpp thou (fem.) hast 
killed, ^155 and he wept, TP let him rule, 3 and he took 
captive. This harsh combination of letters is, however, avoided 
in general by supplying between the two consonants a helping- 
vowel, which is mostly S e ghol, but Pdlthach under gutturals 2 , 
and Chireq after \ e. g. biPI and he revealed for bjH, 2*1* let 
it increase for 2*li, tthp sanctuary for flhp, bfii stream for bfi3, 
rinbtD 3 for PiHbp thou f. hast sent, fti2 house for PP 2 . These 
helping-vowels have not the tone, and they are dropped when- 


1 There is hardly an instance of a similar use of * und C], which would 

in that case likewise require Dagesh. The use of £)WFI in Prov. 30, 6 (shor¬ 
tened from is the only exception, and in some MSS the t) has not 

Daghesh here. 

2 With the exception, however, of the X, as wild ass, fresh 

grass . On account of the feeble sound of the X, the helping vowel may be f 
omitted, as in XEtfl sin, valley. 

3 In this form (§ 65, 2) Daghesh lene remains in the final Taw just as 

if no vowel preceded (§ 22, 2), in order to indicate that the helping Pdthach 
has a very short sound, and at the same time to suggest as the original 

form. (Accordingly thou hast taken is distinguished also in pronunciation 

from for to take.) The false epithet furtive given to this helping-vowel, 

in connection with the notion that such a vowel must be sounded before the 
consonant, caused the decided mistake, which long had its defenders, viz., that 

should be read shaldacht; although such words as HItS, bh3 were always 
correctly sounded shdchath, ndchal not nadchl . Quite analogous is yichad 
in Job 3, 6 (from Ml to rejoice, see § 75, Rem. 3, d). 
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ever the word increases at the end, as ntTji house-ward, 
my sanctuary . 

These helping-vowels have inappropriately been called furtive , a 
term which should be restricted to the Pdthdch sounded before a final 
guttural, according to § 22, 2, b. 

5. Full vowels rise out of half-vowels also by reason of 
the Pause ; see § 29, 4. 


§ 29. 

OF THE TONE AND ITS CHANGES; AND OF THE PAUSE. 

1 . The principal tone, indicated by the accent (§ 15, 2), 
rests on the final syllable of most words, e. g. bog, nn'i; 
Oi?bog, ftpg, fniP (and as the last four examples show, even 
on additions .to the root); less frequently on the penultima, 
as in Sjbb, nW night, nbbg, nab, TOg. 

Connected with the principal tone is Meth&gh, a kind of 
secondary accent (§ 16, 2). Small words which are united 
by Maqq^ph with the following one, are destitute of the tone 
(§ 16 , 1 ). 

It is not necessary here to single out the words accented on the 
penultima ( voces penacutee ); for the sake, however, of calling attention 
to these words, they are chiefly marked in this book with —, put over 
the tone-syllable. 

In Arabic the tone is more on the penultima, and even on the 
antepenultima. The Syrians also accent mostly the penultima; and 
the Hebrew is pronounced thus, contrary to the accents, by the German 
and Polish Jews, e. g. fctSa which they pronounce breshis b6ro. 

2 . The original tone of a word frequently shifts its place 

on account of changes in the word itself, or in its relation 
to other words. If the word is increased at the end, the 
tone is thrown forward ( descendit ) one or two syllables ac¬ 
cording to the length of the addition, as li'n word, D-HOT 
words, your words; flhp sanctuary, sanctuaries; 

nbbg, WPibttg. On the effect of this in the shortening of the 
vowels, see § 27, 1, 3, p. 74. 

3. On the contrary, the original tone is shifted from the 
final syllable to the penultima ( ascendit )— 
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a) When the syllable .5 (§ 49, 2 ) is prefixed to certain forms 

of the Imperfect, as he will say, an d h e said; 

he will go, -fb*l and he went . 

b) When a monosyllabic word, or one with the tone on the 
penultima follows, in order to avoid the concurrence of 
two tone-syllables 1 ; e. g. D?i Dbip beating the anvil Is. 
41, 7, for D$iH, Gen. 1,5, 3, 19, 4, 17, Job. 3, 3, 22, 28, 
Ps. 5, 11 , 21, 2 . 

c ) In pause. See No. 4 below. 

The meeting of two tone-syllables ( letter b) is avoided in another 
way, viz., by writing the words with Mdqqeph between them, in which 
case the first wholly loses the tone, as and he wrote there 

Josh. 8, 32. The mode given above ( letter b) is adopted whenever the 
penultima is an open syllable with a long-vowel. Compare § 47, Rem. 1, 
§ 51, Rem. 3, § 52, Rem. 2. 

4. Very essential changes of the tone, and .consequently 
of the vowels, are effected by the Pause. By this term is 
meant the strong accentuation of the tone-syllable of the 
word, which closes a verse or clause of averse, where*a 
great distinctive accent stands, as 0*13, D^gp. The changes 
are as follows:— 

a ) When the syllable in pause has a short vowel, it becomes 

long; as bap, bap; D^q, fibbp, nbtop 2 ; nbp (orig. form 
^TJDp) conspiracy,\t}% 2 K. 11 , 14; Jer. 22 , 29. 

b) When a final tone-syllable is preceded by a half-syllable 

(see § 26, 4), the vocal Sh e wa of the latter gives place to 
a full vowel, a more fitting position being thus secured 
for the tone, which is moved from the last syllable to 
the new penultima; e. g. nbttjj (< qa\*la / ), in pause nbtjp 
(qdfa'la ); Wfctj ( shinfu ), nabfc, ^bap*', ^ibbpV 

The vowel selected is always that which had been dropped 
from the same syllable, in consequence of the lengthening 
of the word . 3 Moreover, a Chateph gives place to the 


1 Even the prose of the Hebrews proceeds, according to the accentuation, 
in a kind of Iambic rhythm. That the authors of the system intended to secure 
this object is evident, particularly from the application of Metliegh. 

2 Yet always (not TTW}) and inTOT. 

3 Such a pause-syllable is sometimes strengthened further by doubling the 
following consonant, § 20, 2, c. 
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analogous long-vowel, as I, ^55; ‘‘bn, ^bn sickness; and 
the simple vocal Sh e rvd, in certain forms, becomes an ac¬ 
cented S e ghol ( e ), e. g. ^rrn, in pause wg; (orig. form 
Arab, saby 1 ), in pause vj©. 

c) This tendency to place the tone on the penultima in pause 
shows itself, moreover, in several words which then 
regularly move back the tone, as I, fiijK thou , 

fin**; fifi? now, fiftj; and in special cases, like ^bs Ps. 
37, 20 for }bs, and also vb Job 8, 3 for TOb, from rttb. 

' it' it it 7 t t 

The rule given under letter a relates mainly to Pd'thdch and 
S e ghb% when sprung from it. S c ghol is, however, strong enough to be 
retained in pause } as ^bg, and specially when the syllable closes with 
Daghesh fortt, as, ^jbtDjD*. 

P&'th&ch is sometimes chosen in place of S^hol, as ^b*^, in pause 
T;b^; ibrrbx lodge not , in pause *jbrrbfi< Judg. 10, 20. Pa'th&ch even 
takes the place of Sere in pause ; e. g. Dtfrj bring back for y&n Is. 42 , 
22, although more usually the Sere remains; and, on the other hand, 
PS'thSch occurs also even when the word is not in pause; e. g. for 

Lam. 8, 48, Mtt for nitfn Ez. 21, 35. 

Several other changes occasioned by the pause will be noticed 
farther on, when treating upon the inflections of verbs and nouns. 

1 This Arab, word saby is monosyllabic, the y having its consonant force 
and not the sound of t.— Tr . 
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PART SECOND. 


OF FORMS AND INFLECTIONS, OR THE 
PARTS t)F SPEECH. 


§ 30. 

OF THE STEM-WORDS AND ROOTS (BILITERALS, TRI¬ 
LITERALS, QU ADRIL ITER AL S). 

1. The stem-words of the Hebrew and of the other Semitic 
languages have this peculiarity, that by far the most of them 
consist of three consonants, on which the meaning essentially 
depends, while its various modifications are expressed by 
changes in the vowels, e. g. pW he was deep, pb? deep, p'ab 
depth, pfc? valley. Such a stem-word may be indifferently 
either a verb or a noun, and usually the language exhibits 
both together, as he has sown, jnf seed; QDH wise, DDti 
he was wise. Yet it is customary and of practical utility 
for the beginner to consider the third pers . sing. mas. of the 
Perf. in Qal (i. e. one of the most simple forms of the verb), 
as the stem-word, and the other forms of both the verb and 
the noun [both substantive and adjective], together with 
most of the particles, as derived from it, e. g. p^s he was 
righteous, p^ri righteousness, p^B righteous , etc. Sometimes 
the language, as handed down to us, exhibits only the verbal 
stem, without so simple a form for the cognate noun, as bpo 
to stone, p™ to bray; and occasionally the noun is found 
without the corresponding verb-stem, e. g. south, 
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nine. Yet it must be supposed that the language, as spoken, 
often had the forms now wanting. 

Bern. 1. The Jewish grammarians caU the stem-word, i. e. the 
3 pers. sing. mas. of the Perf. in Qdl, the root (cnS‘), for which the 
Latin term radix is often used; and hence the three consonants of the 
stem are caUed radical ’ letters , in contradistinction from the servile [or 
formative] letters (viz. g, a, n, ", ■», 3, b, u, 3, ©, n, forming the mne¬ 
monic expression abai roa Ethan , Moses and Caleb), which are 
added in the derivation and inflection of words *. We, however, employ 
the term root in a different sense, as explained here, in No. 2. 

2. Many etymologists give the name root to the three stem- 
consonants, viewed as voweUess and unpronounceable, from which the 
stems for both the verbs and the nouns are developed, as in the vege¬ 
table kingdom (from which the figurative expression is taken) the 
stems grow out of the concealed root. Thus for example— 

Boot: ■fa (to reign). 

Verb-stem: he has reigned . Noun-stem: king. 

This supposition of an unpronounceable root is, however, an abstraction 
too remote from the actual state of the language; and it is better, at 
least for the historical mode of treatment, to consider the concrete 
verb [3 pers. sing. mas. Perf. Qdl] as the stem-word. 

3. These triliteral stems now generaUy form two syllables, as 
But among them are reckoned also such as have for their 

middle letter a 1, and by contraction (§ 24, 2, c) become one syl¬ 
lable, e. g. for but the original forms were doubtless tri¬ 

syllabic, as qdtald (still so in Arab.); qdwamd (already dissyUabic in 
Arab. qdma). 

2. The use of three consonants in the stems of the verbs 
and nouns is so prevalent a law in the Semitic languages, 
that we must regard it as a characteristic peculiarity of this 
family. Even such monosyllabic nouns as might be deemed 
originally monosyllables ( biliteral roots), since they express 
the first, simplest, and commonest ideas, as 18 father, D8 
mother, H8 brother, come under this law; thus we have 

my mother, as if derived from (see § 93, 8). 

3. Yet, on the other hand, stems with three consonants 
{triliteral roots) may be reduced to two consonants, which, 
with a vowel uttered between them form a sort of root - 


* See more in § 81, Bern, i, Note 3 .—IV. 


6 * 
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syllable, from which again several triliteral stems with the 
same meaning have sprung up. Such root-syllables are 
called primary or biliteral roots. They are very easily distin¬ 
guished when the stem has a feeble consonant, or the same 
consonant in the second and third place. Thus, the stems 
•jDp, -pip, 8DP, rop 1 have all the meaning of to beat and to 
break in pieces, and the two stronger letters pp dakh [comp. 
Eng. thwack , Sans. tag*=b tyeiv, L. tago (tango) = E. touch ] 
constitute the monosyllabic root. The third stem-consonant 
may also be strong. To such a monosyllabic root there often 
belongs a whole series of triliteral stems, which have two 
radical letters and the fundamental idea in common. 

Only a few examples of this sort:— 

From the root yp, which imitates the sound of cutting, are derived 
immediately ysp, iisp to cut off; then dxp, 5Ep, with the kindred 
significations to shear, to mow, and metaph. to decide, to judge (hence 
*p2£p Arab, qadhi, a judge). Belated to this is the syllable 125p, Dp, from 
which is derived Dpp to cut into, dtt?p to sharpen, totop and Midp to 
pare . With a lingual instead of the sibilant Dp, Ip; hence ddp to 
cut dozen, destroy , bap to hew dozen, to kill, ^Dp to cut off\ to shorten, 
pDp to tear off', to plzick off , TTp to hew asunder, to split, A softer 
form of this radical syllable is DD; hence dpp to cut off', to shear off, 
DD3 Syr. to sacrifice or to slay a victim. Still softer are T3 and 
hence TTft to mow, to shear, fit* to hew stones, dta, ST a, bra, ^ta to here 
off, to cut off, to eat off, to graze; and so Tja to cut, S^a to cut off; 
compare also ftps, 5fia. With the change of the palatal for the gut¬ 
tural sound, dsp, dpp to hew stones or wood, ysp, nsp to split, divide, 
yp arrow a), ‘tip to sharpen, f'tp arrow, lightning, also flip to 
see (Lat. cernere, Germ, unter scheiden), and others. 

The syllable dfi expresses the humming sound made with the 
mouth closed (jxuu>); hence ftdp, dp} (d&W), Arab, dfrafi to hum, to 
buzz . To these add diid to be dzjmb; di"tt to become mute, to be 
astonished. 

The root-syllable S*“i, of which both letters have a trilling sound, 
means to tremble, in the stemwords ‘TS^, bs“i, dSI, U53H; then it is ex- 
pressive of what causes thrilling motion or agitation, as thunder (D3H), 
the act of shattering or breaking in pieces (S3H, ysn). 

See also what is said [in the Student’s Heh. Lexicon] about the 
root-syllables d3 with the idea of elevation, curving upward (gib¬ 
bous); to break; 5b, fib to lick, to sip up, under the articles dd&, 
‘Tie, 5*ib. 


1 These stems are probably akin also to comp. U5 ! l’T=^'n— Tr. 
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From farther consideration of this subject, the following obser¬ 
vations occur:— 

a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are 
themselves not in use. They merely represent the hidden germs 
( semina ) of the stems which appear in the language. Yet the latter 
have, now and then, so short a form, that they exhibit only the ele-' 
ments of the root itself, as D& to be finished , bp light. 

h) Many of these monosyllabic roots are imitations of natural sounds, 
and sometimes coincide with like-meaning roots of the Indo-Germanic 
stock (§ 1, 4); e. g. C]KJ [comp. E. tap , thump, dump], tutttco (tu7co)), 
Xfi 1 ! j>a7TTa> (£a<pa>) \ pbs xoXa7rta> [comp. E. club, clap], 

c) The stems with hard, strong consonants are to be regarded, according 
to the general progress of language (§ 6, 4), as the oldest, while the 
feebler and softer consonants distinguish forms of a later period, which 
consequently are more frequently used for the derivative and meta¬ 
phorical significations; e. g. rnp and nba to be smooth, to be shorn, to 
be bald; and even nba to be bare. Sometimes the harder or softer 
sound is essential to the imitative character of the word, as bb$ to 
roll (spoken of a ball, of the rolling of waves), but more for a 
rough sound, as made in the act of scraping = aatpw, avpw, verro; 
so in 'X£n to cut stones or wood, we find a stronger sound than in Tt $ 
to cut grass, to mow. 

d) It appears also that those consonants, which resemble each other in 
strength or feebleness, are commonly associated in the formation of 
root-syllables, as yp, bD, tt, (never ^5, W, Tp); ^6, tb (seldom 
TB); bp, "W (not 135). Scarcely ever are the first two radicals the same 
(Ittn) or very similar (bhaj). On the contrary, the last two are very 
often the same (§ 67) 2 . 

e) The tendency to substitute smooth for harsh sounds (see letter c) is 

sometimes so great, that l, n, r, especially when used as middle stem- 
letters, are even softened to vowels, as W to tread down, to 

thresh; ybij, y& (comp. D3K) to press, and many others. Comp, salvare, 
French saucer; calidus, Ital. caldo, in Naples caudo, French chaud; 
falsus , It. falso, in Calabria fauzu , French faux; and the pronunciation 
of the English words talk, walk. Comp. § 19, 5, Bern. 

f) Often, however, the three stem-letters must all be regarded as 
original, since all are necessary to make the sound of the word ex¬ 
pressive of the sense, e. g. Tpty ppfi, ppJJ to be narrow , to afflict; 


1 Compare Welsh rM/f»Gv rope *= ribbon. — Tr. 

2 Letters which are not found associated as radicals are called incompa¬ 

tible. They are chiefly such as too strongly resemble each other, as 3p, pa, 
rp, 2B. Some letters, however, have been falsely considered incompatible , as 
b, 1, which are found associated, e. g. in b*}} and b*?fi, softened from the 
harsher forms Comp. along with YP&P^Tjv, along 

with &y&°o;, and much that is analogous in Sanskrit. 
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ango [= anguish =Welsh yng t angau ]; to tread , rp^co; o^2 

PpljjLto, fremo [Welsh hrefu , Ger. brummen], to make a humming sound 
(to buzz, hence to spin), etc. 

A fuller developement of this active change in the primitive ele¬ 
ments of the language belongs to the Lexicon [see Student’s Heb. Lex.]. 

4. To a secondary deyelopement (or later stage) of the 
language belong stem-words of four, and, in the case of 
nouns, even of five, consonants. These are, however, com¬ 
paratively far less frequent in Hebrew than in its sister dia¬ 
lects 1 2 . This extension of the form is effected in two ways: — 
a ) by adding a fourth stem-letter;— h) by combining into 
one word two triliteral stems, by which process even quinque - 
literals are formed. Such lengthened forms as arise from the 
mere repetition of one or two of the three stem-letters, as 
bpbpp from http, nplp from lip, are not regarded as quadri- 
literal, but as variations in the so-called conjugation forms 
(§ 55). So likewise the few words which are formed by pre¬ 
fixing as ronbttj flame (from ar6), Aram. conj. ShapHel nnbtj. 

Rem. on a). Some forms are made by the insertion particularly 
oil 2 and r between the first and second radicals; as dd3, dd*H3 to 
shear off, to eat off; 3^2^=132 sceptre; vjrt to glow, HErbt hot wind 3 
(the form with 1 very frequent in Syr.). This mode of formation is 
analogous with Pi el, and in Aramaean the two forms exist together, as 
ba3, to roll. In Latin there is a corresponding strengthening of the 
stem; as findo, scindo, tundo, jungo (in Sanskr., Class VH.) from fid, 
scid, axeSato [= Eng. scatter], tud [= Eng. thud], jug [= Eng. yoke = 
Welsh iau]. Additions are also made at the end, principally of l and 
n; as ‘jT/ia axe, from n& to cut [comp, graze ]; bd^3 orchard , from 
d*i3; bftia flower-cup, from 3^25. cup; from to tremble , to hop, 
ba^fi to hobble (the final l having probably a diminutive force, as in 
many languages). 

Rem. on b). In the composition of triliterals, it generally happens 
that letters common to them both are written but once in the com¬ 
pound form, as frog, perhaps prop, marsh-hopper, from “ifix to 

hop, and Arab. 3^*1 (rida) a marsh; *j tranquil, from hbp to be quiet 
and •J3WB to be at rest; or a feeble letter is cast away, as 5]bd3 bat 
from bd3 dark and 5)3 flying. Still bolder amalgamations of words 
occur, as ^bbp (6 Seiva) Dan. 8, 13, from ^bba ■'Afi. 


1 These forms are especially frequent in Ethiopic. 

2 By the insertion of l int)H=2H,we prob.getx6XTCoc=It.^o(/b=E.^w(/’.— Tr. 

3 But see 5]?bt in Student’s Heb. Lex.— Tr. 
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It should be remarked that quadriliterah may be shortened again 
into triliter ah; e. g. from ( hobble , see above), ban with the same 

signification; hence ftban partridge (from its hobbling, limping gait); 
TOhtf chain for rniffTO, from "H®, "1^7?. 

5. To an earlier stage of the language, on the contrary, 
belong the pronouns (§§ 32—37) and some particles, especi¬ 
ally interjections (§ 105, 1), which, as a more ancient and 
crude deposit of the language, have not attained to the 
model of the triliteral stems, and follow peculiar and freer 
laws of inflection 1 . Most of the particles, however, are either 
derived from nouns or resemble them in inflection, although 
their form is often very much shortened on account of their 
enclitic nature, and their origin can no longer be known. 
See §§ 99—105. 


§ 81. 

OF GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE. 

1 .. The formation of the parts of speech from the roots, 
and their inflection, are effected in two ways:— a) internally 
by changes in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels;— 
b) externally by the addition of formative syllables before or 
behind. A third method, viz., the use of several separate 
words in place of inflection (as in expressing the comparative 
degree and several relations of case), belongs rather to the 
syntax than to that part of grammar which treats of forms. 

The second mode of forming words, viz., by agglutination, which 
is exemplified in the Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more 
ancient of the two. Yet other languages, and particularly the Semitic, 
had early recourse also to the first mode, viz., internal modification of 
the stem, and in the period of their youthful vigour developed a 
strong tendency to follow this process; but in their later periods this 
tendency continually diminished in force, so that it became necessary 
to use syntactical circumlocution.—This is exemplified in the Greek 
(including the modem), and in the Latin with its corrupt branches 


1 Comp. Hupfeld’s System der semitisclien Demonstrativbildung und der 
damit zusammenhangenden Pronominal- und Partikelnbildung, in der Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. II. S. 124 ff. 427 ff. 
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(called the Romance dialects), The formation of words by agglutination 
is prevalent in ancient and modern Egyptian; that by internal mo¬ 
dification, in Sanskrit and Greek. The Chinese is almost entirely 
destitute of grammatical structure, and supplies its place by syntactical 
methods. 

2 . Both methods of formation and inflection are found 
together in Hebrew. That which is effected by vowel changes 
exhibits considerable variety (bttjj, bttjj, VtDjj; btg}?, btgj?, etc.). 
We have an example of the other method in btejjnn, and of 
both in the same word in Inflection by the addition 

of formative syllables occurs, as in almost all languages, in 
the formation of the persons of the verb, where also the 
import of these annexed syllables is still, for the most part, 
perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47); moreover, it occurs in the 
distinction of gender and number in the verb and the noun. 
Of case-endings, on the contrary, there appear in Hebrew 
only imperfect traces (§ 90). 


CHAPTER L 

OF THE PRONOUN. 

§ 32. 

OF THE PERSONAL OR SEPARATE PRONOUN. 

1 . The personal pronoun (as well as the pronouns ge¬ 
nerally) belongs to the oldest and simplest component parts 
of the language (§ 30, 5); and therefore it here claims our 
first attention, because it lies at the foundatipn of the in¬ 
flection of the verb (§§ 44, 47). 

2 . The separate and primary forms of the personal pro¬ 
noun, which express the nominative, are the following:— 
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Singular. 

1. com. id:!*, in pause "'D:"2* ;1 j 
■’JK, in pause ■'?» J 
2 K ni ?« (M?) inpause nnkl 

V- Rtt (■«*), prop. “ 

m. tom he, also it 

f. fcrn she, also it | 


Plural . 

1 . com. ^ni», in pause Wjtfl 

(ilja). (W!) " ) 


\m. qpk 

1 

[/t ink, njh* 

| ye 

f m. on, n^n 
(/. in, nsn 



The forms included in parentheses seldom occur. A complete view 
of these pronouns, with their shortened forms (suffixes), is given in Para¬ 
digm A at the beginning of this Grammar. 


KEMAKK8. 

I. First Person. 

1. The form is less frequent than " l 3fit The former is fodnd 
in the Phoenician and Assyrian, but in no other kindred dialect *; 
from the latter are formed the suffixes (§ 33). In the Talmud ■'23X has 
almost entirely disappeared. 

2. The formation of the plural in this and the other persons, though 
analogous with that of verbs and nouns, exhibits (as also in the pro¬ 
noun of other languages) much that is free and irregular. The plural 
toftoX is manifestly formed from "0*3fc< (with the exchange of D for n) 
by the addition of tost The short form to^t, which resembles the suffix 
(§ 33), occurs only in Jer. 48, 6 (KHMbh). The form tons is found only 
6 times; e. g. Gen. 42, 11, Num. 82, 32. (In the Talmud the form toK 
alone appears, in Arab, nachnu ). 

3. The first person only is always of the common gender, because 
one that is present speaking needs not the distinction of gender, as 
does the second person addressed (in Greek, Latin, and German, the 
distinction is omitted here also), and as the third person spoken of 
needs it still more (but see Bern. 6). 

II. Second Person. 

4. The forms ntnx, PlK, OP?X, IFW, are contracted from ffiJ3£, etc., 
and the kindred dialects have still the n before the n, Arab, 'anta, 

*i. ’anti thou, plur. ’ antum , f. ’antunna ye. The essential syllable is 


1 In Phoenician and Moabite (§ 2, 2) it is ‘"pN, without the ending * y —r, 
and in Punic it was somewhat like ’anekh (Plauti Poenulus, v. 2, 35, Oesenii 
Mon. Phoenicia, pp. 376, 437); in Assyrian, anaku. A trace of this form is 
found in the Ethiopic qatalku (I have killed). In ancient Egyptian, ANE, 
Coptic anok. 
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Fift td, and on it the meaning thou depends (see § 44, 1); the an 
prefixed is demonstrative, and gives more support to the form. 

P}X without h occurs only five times, e. g. Ps. 6, 4, and each time 
as KHMbh with as Q e ri. As the vowels of the text belong to the 
Q e ri (§ 17), the reading of the KHMbh may have been PiK, as an ab¬ 
breviation from MIJX, for fig actually serves twice for masc., as in Num. 
11, 15, Deut. 5, 27/ 

The feminine form was originally pronounced ‘’PlX (with the 
feminine termination , probably from 50*1 she, properly thou she; 
compare § 47, 2), as in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic. This form 

is still found in seven instances as KHMbh (e. g. Judg. 17, 2, 1 K. 
14, 2), and shows itself also in the corresponding personal ending of 
the verb (see § 44, Rem. 4), specially in union with suffixes (see § 59, 
1, c). The final i sound, however, was gradually given up (in Syriac 
also it was at length only written, not pronounced), and the there¬ 
fore dropped, so that the Jewish critics, even in those seven passages, 
place in the Q € ri FIX, the Sh c wa of which stands in the punctuation of 
the text C'nx, § 17). The same final * appears, moreover, in the rare 
forms of the suffix, "O—, ^— (§ 58). 

5. The plurals dF)*, are blunted forms (comp. § 27, Rem. 
4, b) of (Arab, dntum , Chal. pFlK, a form which lies at the foun¬ 
dation of some verbal inflections, § 59, 1, d ), and pFW or ‘pfiN (Arab. 
*antunna , Chald. pdK), the full final vowel giving place to the obscure 
sound of e, as in the third person. *jnx is a7ra$ Xeyojxevov, being found 
only once (Ez. 34, 31, where Another reading is IPW), and ttJFlJ* (for 
which MSS have also i" 12F)N) occurs only four times, viz., in Gen. 31, 6, 
Ez. 13, 11, 20, 34, 17. On the ending fl—, see No. 7 below. 

III. Third Person . 

6. At the end of fcOFl hit and hi, the X seems to be only 
an orthographic finish for the long open syllable, as in fcttl, 

(§ 23, 3, Rem. fl), yet the writing with K is constant here, and fiWh 
becomes J|fl (but becomes ft) only as a toneless suffix (§ 33, l). 1 
It may, therefore, well be supposed that the present unsounded M 
pointed to a final vowel a in these two words, as huwa , hiya, as in 
Arabic. (In Arab, they write 1ft and ‘’ft but speak huwa, hua, hu , and 
hiya, hia , hi, but in pause also ftlft huwah and Fftft My ah). 

The form &Wft is of common gender in the Pentateuch, and is used 
also for she (see § 2, 5, Rem.). But the punctators, whenever it stands 
for fi^ft, give it the pointing Kip, and require it to be read N**ft (comp. 
§ 17). We ought, however, to sound it rather according to the old 
reading &Mft. 

7. The plural forms dft and *]ft are derived from fcOft and fcOft in 
the same manner as dftx from ftftK. In Arab., where they are sounded 

1 In the inscription of Mesha* (see § 2, 2), Kft stands for Wft in lines 
6 and 7. 
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hum, kunna , the obscure vowel-sound is retained, for which S'ghol 
stands also in the suffixes DH and 'p (comp. § 27, Bern. 4, b). The 
in both forms (rnan, run) is of demonstrative nature, but without 
observable effect on the sense. In Chald. (yiart, isn), Arab, humd, and 
Ethiop. ( hom'd ) there is an 6 or ft appended, which appears in Hebrew 
in the poetical forms ia, (§ 58, 3, Bern. 1). 

8. The pronouns of the third person WH, 5Cn, &n, *p, refer to 
things as well as persons. On their demonstrative meaning, see § 122,1. 


§ 33. 

THE SUFFIX PBONOUN. 

1. The full forms of the personal pronoun (the separate 
pronouns ), as given in the foregoing section, express only the 
nominative 1 : the accusative and genitive, on the contrary, 
are expressed mostly by shorter forms (or fragments) of them 
which are joined to the end of verbs, nouns, and particles 
{suffix pronouns, or usually suffixes ); e. g. *in (without accent) 
and i him and his (from *nn he), thus siroijbttj? I have killed 
him, OTnbttjp or (with ahu contracted to 6) inbttp thou hast 
hilled him, ^intWO and iOTO his horse . 

The same method occurs in all other Semitic tongues, as also 
in the Egyptian, Persian, Finn, Tartar and others; but in Greek, Latin 
and German, we find only slight traces of it, as irarrjp jxoo for iratrjp 
ipoo, Lat. eccum in Plautus for ecce eum , Germ, er gab's for er gab es 
[comp, colloquial English tisn't for it is not, makes'm for makes them]. 

2 . As to the cases which these suffixes indicate, let it be 
remarked that— 

a) When joined to verbs, they denote the accusative (but 
comp. § 121, 4), as in W'Pb'Dp I have killed him . 

b) When joined to substantives, they denote the genitive 

(like tzox rjp |aol>, pater ejus ), and then serve as possessive 
pronouns, as (' abh-i ') my father, io*!D his horse (an¬ 

swering to the Latin equus ejus or equus suus, comp. 
§ 124, 1, b). 

c) When joined to particles, they denote either the genitive 
or the accusative, according as the particle involves the 
meaning of a noun or a verb, e. g. (prop, my vicinity) 
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with me, like Lat. mea causa , on the contrary behold 
me, Lat. ecce me. 

d) The Lat. dative and ablative of the pronoun are ex¬ 
pressed by combining with the suffixes the prepositions, 
that are signs of these cases (h to sign of the dative, a w, 
l p3 from , § 102), as ib to him (Lat. ei and sibi), ia in him, 
"‘313 from me. 

3. The suffixes of the 2d person (*|—, etc.) are formed 
with the k sound, to distinguish the oblique cases from the 
nominative T\V\l s? 1 thou. 

So likewise in all the Semitic tongues; but in Ethiopic also the 
verbal form is qatalka (thou hast kiUed)=Heb. Jjb&g. 

4. The suffix of the verb (the accusative), and the suffix 

of the noun (the genitive), are mostly the same in form, but 
sometimes they differ, e. g. 13 — me , my. 

Paradigm A at the beginning of this Grammar, gives a view of 
all the forms of the pronoun, both separate and suffix; fuller ex¬ 
planations about the suffix to the verb and the mode of attaching 
it to the verb will be found in §§ 58—61, about the suffix to the 
noun in § 91, about prepositions with suffixes in § 103, about adverbs 
with suff. in § 100, 5. 


§ 34. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 

Sing. m. Pit 2 1 ... Plur. com. rfisx (rarely bx) 

f. niit (nr, it) J ls ‘ these. 

The feminine form Hfctt is for (from &<t=FiT and the feminine 

ending n, see § 80), and the forms it, FIT, which are both of rare 

1 That a palatal (k) and lingual (t) are liable to be exchanged, is mani¬ 
fest from the speech of young children, who frequently confound them, as 
likkie for little. Obvious instances of this exchange are found in many lan¬ 
guages, as Gr. $a{(D=*=xa(co, Gr. Tt;=Aeol. xU, Lat. quis, and in the Hebrew 
itself FinttJ = FljJliJ to drink. There is thus a strong presumption that the pro¬ 
noun of the second person in the Semitic languages must have had two forms, 
one with k and the other with t, as FlStf and FttJX, d3X and BFW.— Tr. 

2 In many languages the demonstratives begin with d, hence called the 

demonstrative sou/nd, which is, however, interchanged with a sibilant [as in 
Heb. Fit] or a rough breathing. Thus in Aram. ‘H'i! this, Arab, dhu, 

dhi, dhd; Sanskr. sa, sd, tat [Gr. 6, rj, t6], Goth, sa, sd, thata; Germ, da, 
der, die, dae [our the, this, that; Welsh dyna; hyn, hyna; hum, hon\, etc. 
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occurrence, come from PRt by dropping P. b# and nhR (akin to the 
Arabic article btt, see § 35, Rem. 1) are plural by usage, and not by 
grammatical form. The former (bit) occurs only in the Pentateuch 
and 1 Chr. 20, 8, and then always with the article as bstfj (Rem. 1). 
The P— in Pbfc< (same as P-^-) is a demonstrative ending, as in mjn 
(see § 32, Rem. 7). 

A secondary form *it is used only in poetry. It stands 
mostly for the relative (like Eng. that for who), and serves 
alike for the sing, and plur. and for both genders, like PlDtf 
(§ 36). Cf. § 122, 2. 

Rem. 1. This pronoun receives the article (WH, PiWP, PkxP, bfitP) 
according to the same rules as the adjectives, § 111, 2 and § 122, 1. 

2. There are, besides, some rare and peculiar forms, as PtbP Gen. 
24, 65, 37, 19; *ITbP fem. Ez. 86, 35, and shortened tip masc. in 
Judg. 8, 20, 1 Sam. 14, 1, 17, 26; but fem. in 2 K. 4, 25. In Arabic 
there is a corresponding form *dllddhi , as relative pronoun. 

3. Also the personal pronouns of the 3d person often have a 
demonstrative force, see § 122, 1. Some other pronominal stems occur 
among the particles, § 99—105. 


§ 35. 

THE ARTICLE. 

Originally the article was a demonstrative pronoun, akin 
to the pronoun of the 3d person. It nowhere occurs in Hebrew 
as an independent word, but always in closest connection 
with the word before which it stands; and it usually takes 
the form n, with a short sharp-spoken a and a doubling of 
the following consonant (by Dagh&sh forte), e. g. tthaign the 
sun, the river for (see § 20, 3, b ). 

When, however, the article (n) stands before a word 
beginning with a guttural, which (according to § 22,1) cannot 
be doubled, then the short and sharp a (Pa'thach) is mostly 
lengthened into a (Qa'mSs) or a (S e gho'l). 

But to be more particular:— 

1) Before the weakest guttural K and before p (§ 22, 1 
and 5, comp. § 27, Rem. 2, b) the vowel of the article is always 
lengthened into Qa'me§, as nan the father, the other, DtfH 
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the mother, the man, nixn the light, □‘'PtbKn 6 Oeo?, bann 

the foot 1 , Bihn the head, ythn the evil-doer. 

2) For the other gutturals it is the general rule, that the 
stronger the guttural the firmer is the syllable of the article, 
both as to its sharpness and its short a . But there are then 
two cases to be distinguished:— 

A) When the guttural is followed by any other vowel than 

a (—).or 6 (—), then—1) before the stronger n and n, 
the article regularly remains n, as fcwnn that , tthnn the 
mouthy the force, but with some rare exceptions, as 

in Gen. 6, 19, Is. 17, 8 and always in Diin, 

niahn, nsnn those ;—2) before $ P&'th&ch becomes gene¬ 
rally Qa'mes, as ‘pjbn the eye, the city, the 

servant, pi. (Exceptions in Gen. 10,17, Is. 24, 2, 

Jer. 12, 9, Prov. 2, 17.) 

B ) But when the guttural is followed by d (—), then— 

1) before n and ? the article is always n, provided it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable, else it is n, 
e. g. the people, Iflil the mountain, (in pause) y 
rtnhn towards the mountain, on the contrary D'nnn the 
mountains , ‘pjpfi the guilt ;—2) before n the article is al¬ 
ways n, without regard to the place of the tone, as D3HH 
the wise , [pTHH the strong ], inn the festival , the live 

Lev. 16, 20]; so also—3) before n, as ^bnn the sickness, 
D^tinnn the months . On the contrary n^Dnn according 
to A, 1.) 

Gender and number [just as in English and Welsh] have 
no influence on the form of the article. 

Rem. 1. The form of the Hebrew (also the Phoenician) article .n 
seems to have originated from bh, the b of which however has been 
constantly assimilated to the next letter (as in from H£>b^ § 19, 2). 
This assimilation is to be accounted for from' the enclitic nature of the 
article. In the Arabic it sounds b$ (pronounced hal by the modem 
Bed&win 2 ), the b of which is likewise assimilated, at least before aU 
letters like 8 and t, and before l, n and r; e. g. ’dlrQoran but ’ as-sana 
(Bed. has-sana)=B.eb. MJigCn the year. The southern Arabic (Himyaritic) 


* But fDX earth w. the art. always makes the earth. — Tr. 

2 See Wallin in the Zeitschr. der D. Morgenl. Ges. Bd. YI. S. 195, 217. 
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has no such article, nor the Ethiopic and the Aramaean; see Blau in 
Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell. for 1871, p. 525.— 
The Arabic article itself occurs also in the Old Testament in the 
Arabic name TpoiN Gen. 10, 26, in B^aslpX 1 K. 10, 11, 12 (also 
2 Ch. 2, 7, 0, 10, 11) sandal wood (a Hindoo word, which Arab, 
merchants brought to the Hebrews *), and perhaps also in ice, 

hail=\ nr©} (Arab, gibs) Ez. 18, 11, 13, 88, 22, and perhaps also B^pbx* 
in Prov. 30, 31. 

NB. 2. When the prepositions 2, b, and the 3 of comparison 
(§ 102, 2, b) come before the article, the Pi is dropped by contraction, 
and the preposition 3 takes its points (§ 19, 3, b, and § 23, 4), as B?£1S2 
in the heaven for B^wa, B &b to the people for B Tnb, in the 

mountains. But with 3 (which is less closely connected with the 
word), the PT very often remains, as BW3 Gen. 89, 11, but also B*P3 
Gen. 26,31, 33; else it seldom remains except in the later books, as B3fib 
2 Ch. 10, 7. But see 1 Sam. 18, 21, Ps. 88, 6.—With 1 ( and ), which 
is in its force still less closely connected with the word, the Pi always 
remains, as B3h*i and the people. 


§ 36. 

THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

The relative pronoun is the same for all genders and 
numbers , viz., n©K who, which. In the later books, and also 
in some of the earlier, e. g. in Canticles constantly and in 
Judges occasionally, instead of this full form we have •© 
(with the elided and the ^ assimilated, § 19, 2, 3), more 
rarely •© Judg. 5, 7, Cant. 1, 7, once © before Judg. 6, 17 
(else © before gutturals), and even © 4 Eccl. 2, 22, 3, 18.— 
On the mode of expressing the cases of the relative, see 
§ 123, 1. 


1 Bo also a.elephant is most likely derived from the Sanskrit ibhas 
(elephant), with the Semitic article blT} 0 r bx prefixed.— Tr. 

2 But this may be for B^Pl'bx, as Hitzig first perceived. 

3 The prep. *)B, if prefixed before the article (as rarely happens, § 102, 1), 
does not take its place, but becomes B, as in B*©18!l£ in 2 Ch. 7, 1, for the 
usual B^W *]B from the heavens .—Tr. 

4 In Phoenician the full form does not occur, but pronounced sa, 
se, si, and especially ttJN (ys, es), see Oesen. Mon. Phoenicia, p. 438, Movers* 
PhoBnic. Texts I. p. 81, etc., II. p. 44, Schroder*s Phon. Sprache, p. 162—66, 
Comp, above in §2,5. Also in modem Hebrew the has become quite pre¬ 
dominant. 
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is used also as a conjunction, like 8tt, quod, that Closely 
connected with it in meaning is ‘’S, which also belongs to the pro¬ 
nominal stems, § 104. 


§ 37. 

THE INTERROGATIVE AND INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

1. The interrogative pronoun (about persons) is ^ who? 
and (about things) rva what? 

The pointing of fra vna with Qd'vneg is seldom found (except in 
pause ) unless before N and as “igk fra what shall I sap? dn^fiO rra 
what do ye see? rarely before ft as in Josh. 4, 6, 21 [and in Dftd for 
Oil Ma in Ezek. 8, 6 in K e thibh]. It is commonly written in close 
connection with the following word:— a) "Ma vna with Mdqqe'ph and 
Daghe'sh forte conjunctive (§ 20, 2), as Tji-rra what to thee? and even 
in one word, as dpfea what to you? Is. 3, 15, M-Td what is this? Ex. 
4, 2;— b) before the harder gutturals Ji, ft, 5, it likewise receives 
Pd'thach with the Daghe'sh implied in the guttural (§ 22, 1), fcWfrtTo 
Num. 13, 18, but also fid, specially frequent before the article (ft, ft, ft, 
see § 35), as in Judg. 8,' 1, Zech. 6, 5, 13, 6, Josh. 4, 6, 1 Sam. 8, 4, 
1 K. 9, 13, Gen. 31, 36, Jer. 7, 17, Est. 9, 26;— c) when the guttural 
has Qa'mef, the ftd takes S e ghd'l 1 (according to § 27, Rem. 4), as in 
ft^&ftftd what hast thou done? This S e gh61 stands also occasionally 
before letters that are not guttural, as 'Ufi bip fra what voice , etc. ? 
1 Sam. 8, 6, 2 K. 1, 7, but only when the tone of the clause is far 
removed from the word; moreover, in the form ftdd, ftd? [see under 
ftd in the Student’s Heb. Lexicon]. 

2. Both ^ and m2 occur also as indefinite pronouns, in 
the sense of whoever, whatever; see § 123, 3. 


i Also before Pathach, as in 1? fto Judg. 14, 18 what is stronger 

than a lion? —TV. 
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CHAPTER H. 
THE VERB. 


§ 38. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1. The verb is, in the Hebrew, the most elaborated part 
of speech as to inflection, and also the most important, inas¬ 
much as it mostly contains the word-stem (§ 30), and its 
various modifications are, to a great extent, the basis for 
the forms of the other parts of speech. 

2. Yet all verbs are not stem-words. Like nouns (see 
§81) they may be divided, in respect to their origin, into 
three classes,— 

a) Primitives, e. g. -[bt) to reign, to sit. 
i) Verbal derivatives, those derived from other verbs, e. g. 
pTO t° justify, p'-ittEH to justify one*s self, from p'TS to be 
just; usually called conjugations (§ 39). 
c) Denominatives , those derived from nouns (both primitive 
and derivative), e. g. brw* and brw to pitch a tent, from 
bnS tent; trntn to take root and tn® to root out, from 
th® a root. 

The noun, from which the denominative verb comes, is in most 
cases itself derivative; e. g. to be white , hence njsb 1 a bricky and 
hence again 15 b to make bricks; from rtj'j to be prolific comes a 
fish, and hence again W to fish. 

A peculiar kind of secondary verbs, and at any rate a somewhat 
later formation- in the language (hence more frequent in the later dia¬ 
lects), are those denominatives , one of whose consonants, originally a 
mere servile (see § 30, 1, Rem. 1), has become a radical, e. g. W3 to 
rest, to set one's self down, hence the noun nfi5 a setting down , hence 
again to descend; in like manner nrrib a pit , destruction (from WE), 
hence MiE to destroy. ’ 


1 But see in my Student’s Heb. Lexicon.— Tr. 
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§ 39. 

1. The 3d person singular of the Perfect, in the simple 
form of the primitive verbs (i. e. in Q&l, see No. 4) is generally 
regarded as the stem or ground-form of the verb, as bttp he 
has killed, *03 he was heavy, *jbp he was little \ From this are 
derived the other persons of the Perfect, and also the Parti - 
ciple. Another stem-form, more simple still, is the Infinitive , 
as bbp, also http, with which the Imperative and the Imperfect 
(see § 47) connect themselves. 

The second ground-form, which is generally monosyllabic (Arab. 
qatl, qitl, quit ), may be caUed the abstract, and the first, consisting of 
two syUables (Arab, qtitald , qatild , qatula ), the concrete. The same 
analogy prevails in the division of nouns into abstract and concrete. 

In verbs whose second radical is 1, the full stem appears only in 
the second form; e. g. Inf. 3*1123 to turn , of which the 3d person Perf. 
is 3U3 he turned. 

T 

2. From the simple form of the primitives, viz., Qdl, are 

formed, according to an unvarying analogy in all verbs, the 
verbal derivatives, each distinguished by a specific change in 
the form of the stem, with a corresponding definite change 
in its signification (intensive, frequentative, causative; passive, 
reflexive, reciprocal); e. g. to learn, "tab to cause to learn, 
to teach; 33TE to lie, to cause to lie, to lay; t ®ID to judge, 

to contend in judgment, to litigate. In other languages 
such words are regarded as new, derivative verbs, e. g. G. 
fallen, fallen [=E. to fall, to fell], G. trinken, tranken [=E. tfrm/r, 
drench\ , L. lactere {to suck), lactare {to give suck); jacere {to 
throw), jacere {to lie down) ; y(vo|iai, yevvao). But in Hebrew, 
where these formations are incomparably more regular than 
(e. g.) in the German, Latin and Greek, they are usually called, 
since the time of Reuchlin, conjugations 2 (the Heb. gram¬ 
marians call them i. e. formations, more correctly species) 

1 For brevity’s sake the sense of the Heb. root is expressed in the Infini¬ 
tive, in most of our grammars and lexicons, thus to learn, prop, he has 
learned. 

2 The term conjugation must therefore be taken here in a totally different 
sense from what it bears in Greek and Latin grammar. 
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of the primitive form, and both in the grammar and lexicon 
are always treated of in connection, as parts of the same verb. 

3. The changes of the primitive form consist partly in 
varying its vowels, or doubling one or more of its letters 
(bfcp, bttp; bpip, bttip; bbtDp, bebop; comp. G. liegen, legen; 
fallen , fallen [E. to lie , to lay; to fall, to fell]; partly in the 
addition of formative letters or syllables (bt:p?, b^Opn; comp. 
E. to speak, to bespeak; to count, to recount; to bid, to forbid ); 
sometimes in both united, as btapnn. Comp. § 31, 2. 

In the Aramaean this is effected less by the change of vowels than 
by the addition of formative syllables; so that, for instance, aU the 
passives are formed as reflexives by the prefix syllable rw, r«. The 
Arabic is rich in both methods, while the Hebrew holds also here the 
middle place (§ 1, 6). 

4. Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement 
of these so-called conjugations. The common practice, how¬ 
ever, of giving to them still the old technical designations, 
prevents any error. The simple form is called Qal (bp light, 
because it has no formative additions); the others (D’Hl? 
heavy, because weighted as it were with formative additions) 
take their names from the Paradigm (or pattern) used by the 
old Jewish grammarians, viz. b?fi he has done l . Several of 
them have passives which distinguish themselves from their 
actives by more obscure vowels. The most common conjuga¬ 
tions (including Qal) are the five following; but only a few 
verbs exhibit them all:— 


Active. 


Passive . 


1. Q^l, 

2. Niph'a'l, 

3. Pl‘e'1, 

4. Hiph'i'l, 

5. Hithp&'e'l, 


bpp to kill . (wanting) 

bop? to kill one’s self. (very rare) 

btpp to kill many , to massacre . Pff&'l, btap. 

yppn to cause to kill. H6phVl, bopn. 

btgpfin to kill one’s self. Hdthp&'&'l, btapnn. 


i This verb, on account of the guttural which it contains, is unsuitable 
for a Paradigm, and has been exchanged by some for which has this 

advantage, that all it conjugations are actually in use in the Old Testament, 
but the disadvantage, that there is some indistinctness in the pronunciation of 
some of its forms, as in Pi'TpB, DFfljDtt. The Paradigm bttp, in common use 
since the time of Danz, obviates this inconvenience, and is especially adapted 

7* 
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There are several other less frequent conjugations, of which 
some, however, are more common than these in the kindred 
languages; and in the weak (see Note 1 , p. 101) or irregular 
verb in Hebrew they sometimes take the place of the usual 
conjugations (§ 55). 

In Arabic there is a greater variety of forms, and their arrange¬ 
ment is more appropriate. Arranged after the Arabic manner, the 
Hebrew conjugations would stand thus:—1. Qal. 2. Piefl and Pu a'l. 
3. Poe'l and Po a'l (§ 55, 1). 4. EipKi'l and Hoptia'l. 5. Hithpae'l 

and HMhpaa'l . 6. Hithpoe'l (§ 55, 1). 7. NipKa'l. 8. Hithpae'l (§ 54, 
Rem. 2). 9. Pit el (§ 55, 2). The more appropriate division is into three 
classes;—1. The intensive Pi eft with the analogous forms derived 
from it;—2. The causative Hiptiil, and its analogous forms ShapUe'l, 
Tiplie'l ;—3. The reflexive and passive NipKa'l. 


§ 40. 

1. It is chiefly from these conjugations or derivative forms, 
that the Hebrew verb obtains a certain affluence and com¬ 
pass. In moods and tenses however it is poor, having only 
two tenses, the Perfect (or Preterite) and the Imperfect (or 
Future) 1 , besides an Imperative, an Infinitive (with two forms), 
and a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and rela¬ 
tive, are expressed either by these forms alone (hence the 
diversity in the senses of the same form, §§ 125—129), or by 
syntactical combination. The Jussive and the Optative are 
partly indicated by expressive modifications of the Imperfect 
(see § 48). 


to the comparative treatment of the Semitic languages, inasmuch as it is found 
with a slight change (Arab, and Ethiop. in them all. In Hebrew, it is 

true, it occurs only a few times in Qal, and that only in poetry; yet it may 
be retained as a type or model sanctioned by usage. 

1 See note on § 47, p. 109. [ Gesenius , like other Hebraists, called the 
tenses the Preterite and the Future; but since Ewald adopted the names Per¬ 
fect and Imperfect instead, Rodiger and most of the present Orientalists have 
followed the example, which therefore may now be accepted as the most ap¬ 
proved style; though one may not be able to see clearly any decided advan¬ 
tage in the change of terminology, and hence the name Future is used in my 
Student’s Heb. Lexicon, as being more convenient. The truth is, that the well- 
known difficulty about the Hebrew tenses remains practically the same on 
either system].— Tr . 
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2. In the inflection of the Perf. and Impf. as to the per¬ 
sons, the Hebrew differs from the Western languages, since 
it has distinct forms for both genders (in most instances), 
just as in the personal pronoun, by whose incorporation with the 
verb-stem the personal inflection of these tenses is formed. 

As a preliminary view for the beginner, we exhibit here 
in a Table the formative syllables ( afformatives and prefor mo¬ 
tives') of both tenses. Fuller information concerning them will 
he found in §§ 44—47, in connection with the Paradigms. 


Perfect. 


Sing. 

Plur. 


3 m. 

3 c. . . 

• 

3/. n- . 



2 m. n • 

. . 2 m. on . • 


2 f. n . 

2 f. Tlj . . 

. 

1 c. Ti 

. . If. 513 . . 

• 


Im perfect. 


Sing. 

Plur. 


3 m. . 

. "| 3 m. *1 


3 A 

r! 3 f. ns . . 

. ri 

: 

2 m. . . 

. n 2 tn. ^ 

. n 

2/.'—. • 

. n 2 f. ns . . 

. ri 

If. 

K 1 f. 

. 3 


§ 41. 

The general analogy in the inflection of verbs, which is 
normally exhibited in the stems with strong and firm con¬ 
sonants, holds good for all verbs; and the deviations 1 which 
occur from this model of the strong or regular verb , are only 
modifications owing to the peculiar nature and the feebleness 
of many consonants, viz.— 

a) When one of the stem-letters or radicals is a guttural, 
which occasions various vowel changes, according to § 22 
(guttural %erb, §§ 62—65). 

1 Verbs with these various deviations, are the so-called weak or irregular 
verbs. — Tr. 
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b) When a stem-letter disappears by assimilation or con¬ 
traction ( contracted verb, §§ 66, 67), as in flbj, 310. 

c ) When one of the radicals is a feeble letter (§§ 23, 24), so 
that many changes appear through its commutation, 
omission or quiescence {quiescent or feeble verb, §§68—75), 
as in itr, Wp, nbj. 

NB. The letters of the old Paradigm b?B are used in naming the 
letters of the stem, & denoting the first radical, 2 the second, and b 
the third. Hence the expressions, verb K"B for a verb whose first ra¬ 
dical is X (pHmce radicalis &<); verb ii"b for one whpse third ra¬ 
dical is ii ( tertice radicalis !"t); verb 2"2 (2 doubled) for one whose 
second and third radicals are the same ( mediae radicalis geminates). 


I. THE STRONG OR REGULAR VERB. 

Paradigm B. 

E. g. bog to kill, to be heavy, *jb£ to be small. 

§ 42. 

As the rules for the inflection of the strong or regular verb apply, 
with only occasional modifications, to all the weak or irregular verbs, 
it will be most convenient, and at the same time set the subject in 
the clearest light to the learner, if while treating of the former, we 
present whatever belongs to the general analogy of the verb. 

Paradigm B (together with the above Table of the formative 
syllables in § 40, 2) exhibits a complete view of the usual and normal 
forms. FuU explanations are given in the following paragraphs 
(§§ 43—55), where every subject is elucidated on its first occurrence; 
thus, under Qal the inflections of the Perfect, and of the Imperfect 
with its modifications, are minutely explained with reference also to 
the other conjugations; and under the strong verb are given the forms 
and significations of conjugations which apply also to the weak, etc. 


A. THE SIMPLE FORM, OR QAL. 

§ 43. 

ITS FORM AND SIGNIFICATION. 

The common form of the 3d person Perf. j n Q&l is http, 
with a short d ( Pafthach ) in the second syllable, especially in 
transitive verbs. There is also a form with e {§e're), and 
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another with 6 {Cho f lem)^ in the second syllable; the two latter 
are usually found with intransitive meaning, and serve for 
expressing states and qualities, e. g. 113 to be heavy, fbg to 
be small . Sometimes both forms, the transitive and the in¬ 
transitive, exist together, as Kbtt to fill (Est. 7, 5), abtt to be 
full (comp. § 47, Rem. 2); but also with the same sense for 
both forms, as and rnjj to approach . 

In Paradigm B a verb middle i 1 2 , a verb middle E and a verb 
middle 0 are given side by side. The second example shows, at 
the same time, the effect of inflection in the setting of Ddghesfh lent. 

Bern. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal one, 
and hence the distinction between the transitive and intransitive 
meaning depends on it. The pretonic Qd'mZf in the first syllable has 
little strength, and becomes vocal Sh*wa on the shifting of the tone, 
as Onbajp. In Aramaean it whoUy disappears in the root itself, as 

Sop! 

2. Examples of denominatives in Q&l:— to cover with pitch , 
from pitch ; nb^ to salt , from nbb salt . 


§ 44. 

PERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION. 

1. The inflection of the Perfect, in respect to person, 
number and gender, is effected by the addition of fragments 
of the personal pronouns ( afformatives ) to the end of the 
ground-form, which expresses the predicate idea. In ex¬ 
plaining this connection, we may treat the ground-form as a 
participle 2 or a verbal adjective, but expressing by itself the 
3d pers . sing, masc . Perfect; as btDjj he has killed, prbttjj thou 
hast killed (as it were killing-thou, or killer-thou, a killer wast 
thou , btDp), he was fearing, DITK*n fearing were ye 

1 A verb middle A is one that has Pd thdch or Qd mif under the middle 
radical, or in the second syllable; a verb middle E, one that has §e r%\ and 
a verb middle O , one that has Chd'l&n. — Tr. 

2 On the intimate connection between the Perfect and the Participle or 
verbal adjective, see what has been already said in § 39, 1. In intransitive 
verbs they have the same form, as fctbs he was full , and full; he was 
small , and small . In transitive verbs the participle presents, indeed, a different 
form (b»p), but yet with bttp may be compared the adjective form btpjj, though 
generally it is expressive of quality, as wise, *]Bia adversary (§ 84, 1). 
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(for DriK iTP). In the second person this is readily seen as 
well as in rve have killed for bttp. In the first person 

sing, ‘’nibpp we have , the simple germ of the pronoun, 
united with the demonstrative sound n, by which the afforma- 
tive is at once distinguished from the suffix forms p and 
(as if they wished to form Tfdk, / after the analogy of 
nrjfc?) 1 . In the third person, n— (originally n—, comp. Rem. 4) 
is a mark of the feminine (as in the noun § 80,2), and (orig. 
yi) is a sign of the plural. 

In the Indo-Germanic tongues, the inflection by persons originated 
in the same manner, by appending pronominal forms, as is shown in 
Sanscrit and Greek; e. g. from the stems, os (to be) Sans, asmi, elpi, 
Doric ifxpi for I am, where the ending pi belongs to p.o( and 
p.£; Sans, asi, Dor. laal thou art, where <n is identical with <ju; 
Sans, astiy lari he is, where t( answers to the pronoun t6 , etc. 2 . 
But the etymology in all these languages [except in Welsh] is more 
obliterated than in Hebrew. This is partly true also of inflection in 
the other Semitic languages; e. g. 1st pers. Arab, qataltu, Syr. qetleth , 
where the characteristic i is lost. 

2. In respect to the vowel changes and the accent, the 
analogy of the 3 fern. sing, nbpj? is followed by the 3 mas . 
plur. ^bpp, and that of the 2 mas. sing, nbpp by all the forms 
of the first and second persons 3 , except DPibpp and ‘jnbpp, 
which have the tone on the last syllable, and therefore Sh e wa 
under the first radical (§ 27, 3). 

NB. Bern. 1. Verbs middle E, falling back in their inflection to 
the type of verbs middle A , generally lose in Heb. as in Ethiopic, but 
not in Arabic and Aramaean, the E sound, which passes over into 
Pa'thaeh, as the Paradigm shows. The original E appears, however, 
regularly in the feeble stems fit"b (§ 74, Bern. 1); in strong stems only 
in pause, i. e. when the stress of voice falls upon it, as 'jsP Deut. 88,12 

1 Gesenius with more probability maintained (and so does Ewald), that 

the aflormative —comes strictly from “'pjg, an ancient form supposed 
to have been actually used for (see Note 1 on p. 82).— Tr. 

2 This is shown better still in Welsh, e. g. wyf I am (with ending / 
from fi I), wyt thou art (ending t from ti thou), yw he is (which is regarded 
as the stem itself, without any ending, just as in Hebrew, but most likely y 
is the actual stem and the to is a pronominal ending for ef or 0 he, it), ym 
we are (ending m from ni we), ych you are (ending ch from cfowi you), ynt 
they are (ending nt from hwynt they).— Tr. 

3 In the Paradigms, the forms nbojj and ftbibg are, therefore, marked out 
with an asterisk as model-forms, for the help of the beginner. 
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(but isqj without the pause, Is. 88, 16), she cleaves (not ng:n), 

Job 29, 10; comp. 2 Sam. 1, 23, Job 41, 15. 

2. In some feeble stems middle A , the d under- the second 

radical sometimes passes over into (—) or (—), when the syllable 
is closed and toneless and the first radical has not a full vowel 
(§ 27, Rems. 2, 3). Thus ye have asked 1 Sam. 12, 13; Drmrr 

ye possess Deut. 4, 1, 22; so also before suffioces, 1 have asked 

him 1 Sam. 1, 20; TpW?*? I have begotten thee Ps. 2, 7. Such forms 
must not be considered verbs middle E: the weakening of the vowel 
is owing simply to the general weakness of the form, and the 3d pers. 
Perf. is strictly bwtf, tth;, iV;, not bwb 1 2 , tthj, *b\ See § 64, Rem. 1, 
and § 69, Rem. 4. 

3. In verbs middle O , Cho'ISm is retained in the inflection where 

it has the tone, as thou treniblest , in pause for Aaj they 

could. But when the tone is thrown forward, Clio'hjm becomes 
Qa'mes-cha^u'ph, as dnbr*] ye were able , I have prevailed over 

him Ps. 18, 5, (see § 49, 3) and thou wilt be able Ex. 18, 23. 

4. Uncommon forms *: Sing. 3 fern, in rv-^ (as in Arab., Ethiop., 

Chald., Syriac), e. g. nbtK it has gone Deut. 82, 36. Before suffixes 
this is the prevailing form (§ 59, 1, a); it is common also in stems 
and rV'b (§ 74, Rem. 1, § 75, Rem. 1).—2 mas. fttj (differing only ortho- 
graphically) for n, as HmSa thou hast been unfaithful Mai. 2, 14; 
comp. Gen. 8, 12. This occurs often.—2 fern, sometimes has still a 
Yodh at the end, especially in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as Jer. 

81, 21 (which should properly be spoken '’t-DSn according to what is 
said of the pronoun in § 32, Rem. 4). Thus we have the form 

always before suffixes (§ 59, 1, c ).—1 com. sometimes without 
Yodh , as in Ps. 140, 13, Job 42, 2, 1 K. 8, 48. This, however, is 

found only in the K e thibh and is probably only a curtailed form to be 
read as the Q e ri has the full form.— Flur. 2 fern. Main (according 

to others ren) Amos 4, 3.—3 com. seldom with the full plural ending 
•p (but often in Chald., Syr» and Samar.), as •parn they know Deut. 8, 
3, 16, or with a superfluous K (according to Arabic orthography § 23, 3, 
Rem. 3), as Josh. 10, 24. In the Impf., the form with p is more 

frequent; see § 47, Rem. 4. 

NB. 5. With the afformatives ft, *'Pl, *13, the tone is on the penul- 
tima, and the word is MiVel\ with the others it is Milra (§ 15, 2). 
The place of the tone is shifted,— a) in several persons by the pause 
(§ 29, 4), where it is moved backwards, and at the same time the 

1 But see and he shall ask thee Gen. 82, 18, and comp. and 

in Aramean.— Tr. 

2 Almost all these forms, which in Hebrew are infrequent, are the usual 
ones in the kindred dialects, and they may, when properly understood, be called 
Chaldaisms, Syiiasms, and Arabisms. 
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vowel of the second syllable, if it has become a Sh e wd (—) is restored 
again, as r6op, — b) by Waw consecutive of the Perfect , 

where it is moved forwards one syllable (see § 49, 3). 


§ 46. 

THE INFINITIVE OF QAL. 

1. The Infinitive, originally a verbal substantive, has two 
forms, a shorter and a longer. The shorter form ( Infinitive 
construct ), in Q&l bbfj (also bittjj), is the most usual; and it 
can take the pronominal suffixes, and may have both the 
nominative of the subject and the accusative of the object 
(§ 133) after it, and prepositions before it, as bbjA for to kill 
(§ 132, 2). The longer form ( Infinitive absolute or emphatic ), 
in Qal bitajj (also VtDjj), is used when the action of the verb 
is presented by itself, without direct connection with other 
words; and most frequently, when the Infinitive is added to the 
finite verb, as an adverbial accusative (§ 100, 2,tf), for the sake 
of emphasis (see § 131). The first has retained more of the 
character and flexibility of the verbal noun; while the second 
is somewhat inflexible, and expresses rather the abstract 
idea of the verb. See full explanations in the Syntax 
(§§ 131—133) 1 . 

Between Vt3j? and there is this difference in the form, 
that the latter has Cho f lem unchangeable, but the former has 
Chd'lem changeable (hence with sufif. qdflif). In the 

derived conjugations (except Hipliil and Hoptial), the Infin. 
absol. has also generally such a firm 6 , although the Infin. 
constr. has other vowels, e. g. in Pi 1 el we have bicoj? besides bpj?. 

Besides bbp, the Infin. Q&l has also the following unusual forms:— 

a) ©• g• to lie down Gen. 34, 7, w. suf. iJDDp Gen. 19, 33, but 

also iiDb Ruth 3, 4, SjaaiB Deut. 11, 19, ifib to sink Ec. 12, 4, in a 
few intransitive verbs. 

b) rfjap and rfrttp, nbipp (feminine forms from iap and bbp) ; as Jiijap 

to hate , ■‘O'lg to approach Ex. 36, 2, to pity Ez. 10, 5. 

c) as npi*; to dry up, ria* to be able . 


1 In the Paradigms, the Inf. constr as the predominant form, is put be¬ 
fore the other, under the name of Infinitive xax 
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d) bapa (as in Chaldee); e. g. fiOpa to call Num. 10, 2. 

These rare forms are more in use as verbal nouns (§ 84, Nos. 
10, 11, 14). 

2. A sort of Gerund is formed in Hebrew by the Inf\ 
constr. with the preposition b, as bbjpb ( for to kill) interficiendo, 
ad interficiendum, bwb (for to fall) ad cadendum. 

The b is here so closely connected, that it constitutes part of the 
grammatical form, as appears from the syllable-division and the use 
of Ddghe'sh lent, viz., bbjb lin-pol (§ 28, 1), so also liq-fol , just as in 
the Impf. 123^, bbj^ 1 . On the contrary, b*B32 bin e phdl Job 4, 13, b&!2 
kin e phdl 2 Sam. 3, 34, where the prepositions 2 and 2 are conceived 
to be less closely connected with the Infinitive; and by way of ex¬ 
ception it is so also with b, as ^npb 1 ] ufipjb Jer. 1, 10. 


§ 46. 

THE IMPERATIVE OF Q 1 l . 

1. The chief form of the Imperative bbja is the same 
as that which lies also at the basis of the Imperfect (§ 47), 
and which, when regarded as an Infinitive (§ 45), is connected 
with the noun 1 . It expresses only the second person, but 
has forms for the feminine and the plural. For the third 
person it has no distinct form (see § 130, Rem. 2), but this 
is expressed by the Imperfect as the jussive form (§ 127,3, c), 
and even the second person must be expressed by the jussive 
form, when a negative precedes, as bbfjrt b« (not bb£ b«) kill 
thou not, Lat. ne occidas, see § 128, 2, b. The proper passive 
conjugations have no Imperative 2 , but the reflexive Niph'&l 
and Hithp&'el have. 

2. The inflection is quite similar to that of the Imperfect, 


1 The Inf ,1 absol. also is occasionally used, like the Greek Infinitive, for 
the Imperative (§ 131, 4, ft). But this is no ground for taking the Imperative 
to be properly an Infinitive; for the Irtf. absol. stands also for a Present, Per¬ 
fect and Imperfect. It might rather be supposed, that the Imper. is a shorten¬ 
ing of the 2nd person of the Future (bbp, from bbpFl); but in reality these 
three forms are each independent, and have not sprung one from another, but 
stand all alike on the basis of the abstract verb (§ 39, 1). The inflection of 
the Imper. may certainly have been borrowed from the Imperfect. 

2 An Imper. is found twice (Ez. 32, 19, Jer. 49, 8) in HopKal , but 
with a reflexive meaning rather than a passive. 
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and it will be understood from the explanations given below 
in § 47, 2. Like the Imperfect, the Imperative also has a 
lengthened and a shortened form, the first after the manner 
of the cohortative, the second after the analogy of the jussive 
(see § 48, 5). 

Rem. 1. Besides the form (also Viap), there is also one with 
Pa'thtich , as lie thou down as in the Inf. and Impf. 2 Sam. 18, 5; 
hut the P&'th&ch in *03 is the regular vowel for the Imp., from *DS. 
See the Paradigm. 

2. Now and then there is found in the first syllable of the feminine 
and plural (which have the Sh e wd very slightly vocal, as qiPti', qit e lu'; 
therefore OB123, -IBDit without a Ddghe'sh lene) an d (Qa'mes-cha£uph) 
instead of the t, as draw ye Ez. 82, 20, obu reign thou (fern.) 
Judg 9, 10. In pause we get 1 K. 3, 26. 

3. In the form the H— is at times dropped, and then a 

helping vowel is introduced, as in *j5&0 hear ye (fern.) for Gen. 

4, 23; comp. *jK^p call ye (fern.) for FiJ&np Ex. 2, 20. 1 This shortening 
seems to be owing to the guttural. 

§ 47. 

THE IMPERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION 2 . 

1. Fragments of tjie personal pronoun are employed in 
the inflection of the Imperfect as well as of the Perfect; but 
in the Imperfect these fragments are pre-fixed ( preformatives ) 
to the stem in the abstract or Inf. form (bb£). These forma- 

1 But also jfrHp in Ruth 1, 20.— Tr. 

2 The name Imperfect is here used in direct opposition to Perfect; and 
therefore in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The Heb. (Semitic) 
Perf. denotes, in general, the concluded, ended and past, what is come to pass 
or is gone into effect; but at the same time, that which is represented as com¬ 
pleted, whether extending still into the present, or in reality yet future. The 
Imperfect , on the contrary, denotes the incoming, unfinished and continuing , 
that which is being done, or coming to pass, and is future (hence this tense 
has been generally called Future, see Note on p. 100); but also that which is 
repeated or in connected sequence in past time (the Latin Imperfect).—This 
distinction shows itself in the mode of their formation. Thus, in/ the more ob¬ 
jective Perfect, the verbal-stem precedes, and the designation of the person 
follows as some accessory idea; but in the Imperfect, the subject, from which 
the action proceeds or of which some state is predicated, is expressed by a 
prefixed pronoun. See more in the Syntax §§ 12$—29.—A like twofold di¬ 
vision of the tense-forms may be more or less clearly recognised in other families 
of language. 
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tive elements, inasmuch as they stand before the verbal form 
the tendency of which is to have the tone at the end, are 
much more curtailed than the afformatives of the Perfect, so 
that in every case only one consonant remains (*\ ft, fct, 2), 
mostly with a very short vowel (vocal Sh'wa). But as these 
are not always sufficient to mark, at the same time, the 
distinction of gender and of number, the defect is supplied 
by additions at the end. Comp, the Table in § 40, 2. 

2. The derivation and signification of both the preforma- 
tives and the afformatives, are still in most cases clear. 

In the 1^/ pers. bbj?« (orig. ' aqfu'l ), plur. bb{22 (orig. 
ndqfifl), K is an abbreviation of 2 of *I2»; and here no 
addition at the end was needed to mark the gender and 
number. 

In the 2d pers. sing, the Pt in bbpP\ (orig. form taq{u r l ) is 
from PIP)**, the **-— in ^bppn is the sign of the feminine, as in 
thou (feminine, see § 32, Rem. 4). In the 2d pers. plur. 
the (more fully p, see Rem. 4 below) in *)bpj2p is the sign 
of the plural as in the 3d person, and as already in the Per¬ 
fect (§ 44, 1), but it is here appropriated to the masculine l ; 
while nj-p in njbbjJPl is the sign of the plural feminine (in 
Chaldee )—), or borrowed from nan they or those (fern.). 

In the 3d person bbj^ (orig. yaq(ifl), the i cannot be ex¬ 
plained by any corresponding pronoun, yet some pronominal 
form like ya may have existed, though we know it now only 
from its use in the inflection of this tense 2 ; and the plural 
^bpj^ or more fully pbttfp. is formed (as in the 2d person) by 
adding the plural-ending p or (the usual shortened form). 
The P\ in the feminines bbpp, njbbpp, which are precisely the 


1 This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable On, 0. It is true 
that in the Perf. the Hebrew employs it for both genders; but in the kindred 
tongues, it stands even in the Perf. for the masculine alone: as in Syriac, 
mas. qetalun, fern, qetalen; in Arabic, mas. qdtdlO , fern, qatalnd; in Eth. 
qdtdld, qdtdld. 

2 At any rate the Amharic y$h (this) and ya (who) may be compared, 

if this be Old-Semitic.—The usual tracing of the ^ to the 1 of the pron. 
(—Arab, huwa) has but little in its favour, though is also (§ 69).— 
No doubt the old noun-forms, like (©*7), aw (opponent), the pr. n. 

and the like, are connected with the form of the Imperfect. 
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same as the 2nd person, is probably allied to the feminine¬ 
ending ft—. The ending nj is, as in the 2d pers., either from 
the Chald. or from nan. 

3. In the course of inflection the final vowel is dropped 
in some forms, while in others it is retained. In this respect 
the analogy of is followed by all the other forms which 
receive no addition at the end, and that of by the 

form *ftt:pPi; analogous to ttjVbpn is the Imper. njbttp. 

Bern. 1. The final d ( Cho'lem ) is only tone-long (§ 9, No. 10 , 3), as 
as in the Infin. and Imper. Hence,— a) The examples in which it is 
written fully though not rare, are to he regarded as exceptions;— 
b) Before M&qqe'ph it becomes Qa'ine^-chatuph; e. g. and 

he wrote there Josh. 8 , 32;— c) It becomes vocal Sh e wa before the 
afformatives * 1 — 7 - and *). In the few instances in which it remains 
before these afformatives, the pointing becomes *!, because it stands 
close before the pause, e. g. dll yish-pu'tu (1 they were judging) 

Ex. 18, 26, Buth 2, 8 , comp. Prov. 14, 3. 

NB. 2. This Cho'lem is confined almost exclusively to verbs 
middle A, like Intransitive verbs (•middle E and O) take a 

( Pa'thach ) in the Impf., as Via to be great, ViJP; p£ to be small, 
Sometimes both forms exist together; the Impf. with o is then tran¬ 
sitive, and that with a intransitive; e. g. he will cut off, will 

reap; he will be cut off; i. e. will be short. So also Tl&H, Impf. 

o, to subdue Ex. 17, 13, Impf. d, to be subdued Job 14, 10 . More 
seldom both occur without any difference in signification; e. g. Tp^ 
and he will bite , ysrn and ybrp he is inclined (but cf. Job 40, 17). 
In the irregular verbs and some the feeble e (§ere) is also 
found in the final syllable (§ 68 , 1; § 69, 1), besides only in for 

he will give (*pj). These three forms of the Impf. are caUed 
Imperfect O, Impf. A, Impf. E. 

3. For the 3 d plur. fern. n^SjSPi there occurs in three instances, 
to distinguish it from the 2d pers., the form as in Chaldee, 

Arabic, Ethiopic and Assyrian, e. g. they shall arise Dan.~ 8 , 22 ; 

comp. G$n. 30, 38, 1 Sam. 6 , 12 . In several instances FiaWyS-l seems 
to have been used improperly for the 3 d pers . singular, as fiJ&OpP! 
Ex. 1, 10 ; Pdr&IBtn (for which flsrtTO ought probably to be read) 
Judg. 5, 26 (and, according to some, Job 17, 16, Is. 27, 11, 28, 3).— 
In the Pentateuch T *j (na) occurs in place of h|, especiaUy after Wdw 
consecutive (§ 49, 2 ); e. g. Ex. 1 , 18, 19, 16, 20 , in Arabic always na. A 
still more abbreviated form of this termination is found in the Imper. 
(§ 46, Bern. 3).—Once occurs (Ezek. 10, 50) the anomalous form 
with *— inserted, after the manner of verbs and 
(8 67; 4, § 72, 5). 
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NB. 4. The plural forms ending in *1 appear also not unfrequently 
(but oftenest in the older books) with the fuller ending 1 * 1 , most com¬ 
monly with obvious stress on the word at the end of a period or 
clause, where the vowel of the second syllable is then retained, as 
1 *ia'p^ they gather Ps. 104, 28, l*ijai*? they tremble Ex. 16, 14, ye 

shall hear Deut. 1, 17. But it is not confined to this position; see e. g. 
Ps. 11, 2 rcjb 1 * 0 ^ (comp. 4, 3), Gen. 18, 28, 29, 30—32, Is. 8, 12 , 
1 Sam. 9, 13. But the preference for this form at the end of a clause 
or sentence is clearly seen in Is. 26, 11 spiral Wrn i*pjrn ba they see 
not; may they see and be ashamed. This holds also for the corre¬ 
sponding forms of the Imperfect of the derived conjugations *. This 
original ending 1*1 is the common one in Aramaean and Arabic; yet in 
the Arabic it is shortened, when the Impf. stands as Jussive or Sub¬ 
junctive, and often g,lso when it is Indicative. Of the Impf. with K 
appended, N*1U3|^ Jer. 10, 5 is the only example (but this stands for 
UNft!). 

5. In like manner ■'btppFi has a longer form with final 1, viz., 
“pbipppl, which is also the common one in Aramaean and Arabic, yet 
in Heb. chiefly as a fuller form in pause , at or near the end of a clause, 
as rp^n. See examples in 1 Sam. 1, 14, Ruth 2, 8 , 21 , 8 , 4, 18, Jer. 
31, 22, Is. 46, 10. A corresponding pronoun, such as 'pw (for FIN, “TIN), 
cannot be shown. 

6 . In Pause, the vowel of the second syllable, if it had become 

Sh e wA, is restored and takes the tone, as (§ 20, 4); but 

the fuller forms in 1*1 and p— keep the tone on the last syllable. 


§ 48. 

SHORTENING AND LENGTHENING OP THE IMPERFECT AND 
IMPERATIVE. 

Jussive and Cohortative Forms . 

1. Against the lack of specific forms to express the rela- 
tiveJTenses and the Moods , which is felt in the Hebrew and 
its kindred dialects, a small set-off is made by changes in the 
form of the Imperfect, to which changes a certain signification 
is either exclusively or principally attached 1 2 . 


1 It is worthy of remark, that the Chronicles often omit the NUn where it 
stands in the books of Kings; see 1 K. 8 , 38, 43, comp. 2 Chr. 6 , 29, 33.— 
1 K. 12, 24, 2 K. 11, 5; comp. 2 Ch. 9, 4, 28, 4. 

2 In the Perfect, the corresponding relations or modal senses are ex¬ 
pressed only by the one common form, that stands also for the Indicative 
(§ 126, 5). 
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2. We distinguish, accordingly, between the common form 
of the Imperfect and two others, viz., a lengthened form (with 
a cohoriative force) and a shortened form (with & jussive force). 
The lengthened Imperfect, however, occurs only in the 1st 
person (with few exceptions), while its shortened form is 
mostly found only in the 2d and 3d persons, rarely also in 
the first (1 Sam. 14, 36). In Hebrew, however, the short- 
spoken Jussive is not always orthographically distinguished 
from the common ( Indicative ) form of the Imperfect. 

In Arabic the distinction is almost always clear. Besides the com¬ 
mon Indicative yaqtulu, it has— a) a Subjunctive, ydqtuld; — b) a 
Jussive, ydqtiil; and— c) a so-called Future energic, ydqtuldnnd or 
ydqtulan (in pause ydqtuld ), which answers to the Heb. Cohortative. 

3. The characteristic of the Cohortative is a long a n—, 

attached to the 1st person, as in from bb}j». It is 

found in all the conjugations and in all classes of strong and 
weak verbs (except in the passives ), and the ending n— has 
the tone wherever it is taken by the afformatives *) and ; 
hence it affects the final vowel in precisely the same manner 
as these do; e. g. in Qdl rnttba I will observe, in Pi*el njjPi3D 
let us break asunder Ps. 2, 3; but in Hiptiil rn^TK I will 
praise. 

In a very few instances the more obscure ending ft—^ takes the place 
of h— (according to § 27, Bern. 4), e. g. 1 Sam. 28, 15, Ps. 20, 4. As 
rarely the h— is attached to the 3d person (Is. 5, 19, Ez. 23, 20 , 
Ps. 20, 4). In the 2 nd person it occurs in the Imperative, see No. 5. 

The Cohortative expresses effort and the direction of the 
will to an action; and accordingly it especially denotes ex¬ 
citement of one's* self, determination, wish (as Optative), etc. 
(see § 128). 

4. The Jussive form of the Impf. essentially rests on 
quicker pronunciation, united with a tendency of the accent 
towards the beginning of the word, so that it very often 
causes a shortening at the end. Yet this tendency does not 
show itself strongly in the written form, except in some classes 
of the feeble verbs (§ 41, c ), while often enough the form of 
the Jussive , specially in strong verbs, is like that of the Indica¬ 
tive, although we may presume that it differed perceptibly 
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in the tone of the living speech. So bbp*^ as Ind. means he will 
kill , but as Jussive let him kill. Where the shortening is ortho- 
graphically indicated will be shown in every case under the 
conjugations. In the strong verb it is confined, as a distinct 
form, to Hiph'il, as in Juss. bpp?, Ind. ypp?. It is found in 
Q&l and Hiph'il of verbs Y'i, as Jussive Dp? and Ind. 
mo} and n*ipj; and in all the conjugations of verbs fi"b, where 
it consists in the removal {apocope) of the ending n— ; e. g. 
Juss. bj% Ind. nb}\ (Hence the name, Future apocopated , is 
often given to the Jussive form.) But in all cases the plural 
forms of the Jussive coincide with those of the Indicative, 
only that the ending “p cannot occur. Also the 2d pers. sing, 
fem. sounds the same in both, viz., ^ppn, *wbri, •’ban, etc., 
and so likewise all the singular and plural forms, when they 
have pronominal suffixes, e. g. ptt’pri as Indicative in Jer. 
38, 15, as Jussive in Jer. 41, 8. 

The force of this form is similar to that of the Cohortative , 
modified by difference of person. In general it expresses 
command and wish, and stands also with hypothetical force 
in conditional sentences (§ 128). 

5. The persons of the Imperative , as it is allied in form 
and meaning to the Imperfect, are also lengthened (by n—) 
and shortened, in a manner perfectly analogous (compare 
the Arabic Imperativus energicus , with the ending -anna or 
-aw, in pause -d). In most conjugations only one of these 
forms is found in the Old Test., but also at times both of 
them together. The lengthened Imp. occurs, e. g. in Q&l of 
the strong verb, as “ipTD, rnpp {shdm e -ra! like •’bpp qi{ e lt, § 46, 
Rem. 2) 1 keep thou; IDp, nipp lie thou down; the shortened 
Imp. in verbs n"b, as in Pi el b| for nba; both together in 
Hiph'il, as bppn and nb^pn. The force of these forms is not 
always so strongly marked as in the Imperfect. The longer 
form, however, is often emphatic, as tfip stand up, ?Ttffp up! 
in give, njn give! 


t Compare (for tV2T\) Num. 28, 7.—2V. 
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§ 49 . 

THE PERFECT AND THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 

1. The use of the two tenses, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax (§§ 126,127; compare Note 1 on p.109), is by no means 
confined to the expresssion of the past and the future. One 
of the most striking peculiarities in their use, and, indeed, 
in the Hebrew 1 diction generally, is this; that in continued 
narrations of the past, only the first verb stands in the Per¬ 
fect, the following ones being in the Imperfect; and on the 
contrary, in continued descriptions of the future, the first 
verb is in the Imperfect (Future), while the subsequent 
ones are in the Perfect. Thus in 2 K. 20, 1: In those days 
Hezekiah sickened (Perf.) .... and Isaiah .... came (Impf. 

to him, and said (Impf. to him, etc. Just the reverse 

in Is. 7,17: And the Lord will bring (Impf. *01^) upon thee, and 
upon thy people, and upon thy father’s house, days, such as 
have not come since, etc. 18 v. And it will happen (Perf. fijfTi) 
on that day .... This progress of time, this succession of 
thought, is usually indicated by an expressive and, i. e. the 
Waw copulative (§ 104, 2) which, however, in this case, partly 
receives itself a somewhat different form, and partly affects 
the form of the Perfect and the Imperfect to which it is 
prefixed 2 . 

2. The Waw consecutive of the Imperfect is the most im¬ 
portant. This— a) is regularly prefixed with Pclthach and a 
Daghe'sh forte in the next letter, as bbjW and he killed, but 
with Qa!me$ before the K of the 1st person sing, (according 
to § 22, 1), as bbjpafi and I killed [another exception with 
Dagh. f\ omitted occurs in such cases as and see 
§ 20, 3, b]; — b) it takes a shortened form of the Imperfect, 


1 The other Semitic tongues have no trace of this construction, even not the 
Phoenician (the most closely related to the Hebrew), but of course the Heb. 
(or Moabite) inscription of Mesha* has it (see § 2, 2). 

2 Since it changes in a manner the meaning of the tenses, it is called by 
the Hebrew grammarians [including Oesenius himself] Waw conversive [i. e. 
converting the Impf. into the Perf. and the Perf. into the Impf.) More fitting 
is the name Waw consecutive, since it essentially marks sequence or progress. 
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where that exists (comp. § 48, 4), e. g. in Hiptiil (§ 53, 
Rem. 4), and at the same time often draws the tone back to 
the penultima, as in D’lp?, shortened Dp?, with Wdw consecu¬ 
tive Dp?5 and he arose (§ 67, Rem. 2 and 7, § 68, 1, § 69, 
Rem. 3, § 71, § 72, Rem. 4 and 7, § 73, Rem. 2) 1 . But in 
the 1st pers., especially in the singular, the shifting back of 
the tone is not usual, and the shortening too occurs much 
seldomer, e. g. always D’lpiO (and DpKl) and I arose , rwnan 
and I saw (rather oftener than fcnsn), but on the contrary 
we oftener find, specially in the later books, the Cohortative 
form in n— used here, e. g. nnbiran and I sent Gen. 32, 6, 
Judg.6, 9, 10, Ps. 3, 6, Neh.2,13, 5, 7,8,13, 6,11,13, 7—11.— 
See more in § 129. 

NB. This is, as to form, a strengthened Wdw copulative (comp. 
fTQ2, MBS, where the prepositions 2, 2, b are strengthened in a 

similar way), in the sense of and then , and so. 

The shifting back of the tone is found also in similar connections, 
like iraS (for i"ra^). The shortening of the verb at the end (apocopt) is 
only of a phonetic kind, occasioned by the preceding strengthening of 
the sound, and is only accidentally similar to the form of the Jussive; 
yet this similarity seems to have occasioned the increasing use of the 
Cohortative form in the 1st person 2 . 

r 

3. The counterpart of Wdw consecutive of the Imperfect 
is Wdw consecutive of the Perfect, which joins a Perfect to a 
foregoing Imperfect. In form it is the usual Wdw copulative 
(l), e. g. n?«Ti (after an Impf.) and it happens = it will happen; 
yet it has generally the effect of shifting the tone to the last 
syllable in those verbal forms which would otherwise have 
it on the penultima, e. g. "ipp5n I went , ^PpbJT] (with an Impf. 


1 Also the forms in Ip and *p—, occur more seldom after Wdw consecu¬ 
tive , Judg. 8, 1 , 11, 18, Am. 6, 3, Ez. 44, 8 , Deut. 4, 11 , 5, 20 . 

2 The opinion of earlier grammarians, according to which ikpy is an 
abbreviation and contraction from Fiji? it was (that) he killed, is in every 
respect erroneous, and now obsolete. The *5 is everywhere an emphatic and . 
When entire sections and books of the Old Testament begin with it, this is a 
proof that they were either originally connected with what precedes them, or 
have been afterwards thus combined together (Lev., Num., Josh., Judges, 
1 and 2 Sam., Ruth, Esther, 2 Chron., Ezek., Jonah); some books indeed begin 
with' the simple copulative *j (Exodus, 1 Kings, Ezra).—Equally unfounded is 
the opinion of some that it is a contraction of 

8* 
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preceding) and I will go Judg. 1, 3; fibrin Perf., nb^ntTi 
and it shall divide Ex. 26, 33. See more on the usage in 
§ 126 . 

This shifting forward of the tone does not always take place, and 
the exceptions are sometimes strange. It is omitted— a) always in the 
1st pers. pi. Gen. 34, 16);— b) generally in verbs K w b and iT'b, 

e. g. tT'Sn Ex. 26, 4, 6 , 7, 10 , etc. (on the contrary, PHarn Ex. 26, 9 
and others;— c ) always when such a Perfect stands in pause, e. g. 

Deut. 8 ,10, 11,15, and frequently also immediately before a tone- 
syllable (according to §29,3,6) as in ttS Deut. 17,14, rax;*. 

Deut. 23, 13 (yet also nh Fiprrn Deut.^l, 11 , 23, 14, 24, 19). 

§ 50. 

OF THE PARTICIPLE OF QAL. 

1. Q&l has two forms of the Participle, viz., an active, 
called also Poe'l from its form (b?fi), and a passive, called 
Paxil (bVft) 1 . 

The Pau'l is doubtless a remnant of a lost passive form of Q81, 
which still exists complete in Arabic. In the Aramaean the passives 
of Px el and Hiph'il are in like manner lost, except in the Participles. 

2. The form of the Participle active of Q&l in the in¬ 

transitive verbs mid. E and mid . 0, coincides with the form 
of the 3d person sing, of the Perfect, as 'jtth sleeping (from r. 
I®?)? fearing (from r. comp, the formation of the 

Part, in N!ph f &'l (§51,1). But the Participle of verbs mid. A , 
takes the form http, the 6 of which has sprung from a (qdtifl 
from qat? /, § 9, No. 10, 2). But this form is also at times in 
verbs mid. E, when treated as active, e. g. nnfc loving Deut. 
13, 4, Ps. 87, 2 (from r. nna, but also dwelling or 

inhabiting (from r. ‘jdtb or fa©), cf. ) a© neighbour; pan favour¬ 
ing or loving (from r. pan); fearing (from r. anj). (The 
form http is in use only as a verbal noun , § 84, 1.)— The in¬ 
flection of the Participle in Ptt?l , Pxicil , Hiph'i'l, HopKafl , 
Hithpa'e'l follows a different method, taking a prefixed 12. 

3. Participles form their feminine {act. nbpp or fibttp, 


1 The Jewish Grammarians call the Participle also (middle word); 

yet not in the sense of the Latin name, but as often used for a present tense 
(§ 134, 2), and so holding the middle place between the past and the future. 
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pass. itVitt]?) and their plural (act. mas. fem. tribpp; 

pass. m. D^VltDp, f. fribTOp) like other nouns (§§ 87, 94). 

Bern. 1. An uncommon form perhaps is TpaSn supporting Ps. 10, 5 
(for from ^!J); comp. MO 2 K. 8 , 21 , and the prop. n. 

1 Ch. 27, 30, but this is very doubtful. Many reckon here also tprn 
Is. 28, 14, 38, 5; but this is rather 3 sing. Impf. Hlph'il of C)OJ; 
compare a quite similar construction in Is. 28, 16.—The form oVi»i 
Is. 41, 7 (for d5*ifi) is explained in § 29, 3, b. 

2. The Participle in the passive form has at times also ameuter 
signification, especially when it belongs to an intransitive verb, which 
cannot properly take a passive meaning, but expresses a passive state. 
Thus is trusting (not trusted) in Ps. 112, 7, inhabiting (not 

inhabited) Judg. 8 , 11 (like the Lat. deponent forms confisus 1 comm or a- 
tus) and even in the transitive verb ttnx holding (not held) Cant. 3, 8 . 


B. DERIVED CONJUGATIONS. 

§ 51. 

N I P IT A L. 

1. The characteristic of this conjugation consists essen¬ 
tially in a a prefixed to the stem. This prefix partly takes 
the form Dfi, so that, by assimilation of the 3, we have the 
Imp. and Inf. bttpn (for bpppn), the Inf. absol. bbpii, and also 
the Impf. http? (with the fi elided) for bisprp; and it partly 
joins itself to the stem by means of the vowel i as 3 (or some¬ 
times a ), as in the Perf http?, Part, bt?p3, and at times in the 
Inf. absol. bbp?. The inflection of Niph c &1 is perfectly ana¬ 
logous to that of Q&l. (The VII th conjug. of the Arabs 
'inqdtdla cerresponds to the Nipfial.) 

Niph'Jll may be known in the Perf. and Part, by the Ndn prefixed; 
in the Imp. Inf., and Impf., by the Dagh. f. in the first stem-letter. 
The same marks are found in the irregular verbs, except that, where 
the first stem-letter is a guttural, the Daghe'sh must be omitted (§ 63,4), 
and consequently the preceding vowel made long (§ 22, 1). 

2. The significations of Nipfial. It is similar to the Greek 
middle voice , and hence— a) It is primarily reflexive of Q&l, 
e. g. “Via©? to watch one's self to beware, cpoXdooeoQai, ^r?0? to 
hide one's self; often in verbs which express an emotion that 
re-acts on the mind, as DH3 to trouble one's self to grieve , 
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to bemoan one's self ’ to bewail; comp. 886pso0ai, lamen- 
tari, contristari; — b) Then it frequently expresses reciprocal 
action, as from re® to judge, Niph. tafitp? to go to law with 
one another, n: to counsel, Niph. to consult together; comp. 
the middle and deponent verbs j3ouXs6so0ai (xa^eo0at 

(Dfib?), altercari, prceliari, luctari, ip iCsa0ai (re?);— c) It has 
also like Hithp&'el (§ 54, 3, c) and the Greek middle , the 
signification of the active, with addition of self, Lat. sibi, for 
one's self\ e. g. bl$TB? to ask for one's self (1 Sam. 20, 6, 28, 
Neh. 13, 6), precisely like aiToopm ae tooto, ev86oao0at 
j^tToiva to put on {one's self) a tunic . Here, instead of the 
accusative ($#), the remoter object (the dative sibi) lies in the 
idea of the conjugation;— d) It is often also passive of Q&l, 
e. g. to bear , Niph. to be born, to bury , Niph. to be 

buried; likewise of Pi el and Hiph'il, when Q&l is intransitive 
or not in use, e. g. to be in honour , Pf el to honour , Niph. 
to be honoured , ire, in Pi'el to conceal , Hiph. to make dis¬ 
appear, to destroy , Niph. passive of both: and in this case 
its meaning may again coincide with Q&l (fibn Q&l and Niph. 
to be ill), and even take an accusative (§ 138, 2, Rem. 1). 

Examples of denominatives are 13|J to be born a male (from '"tST 
a male) Ex. 34, 19, labs cordatum fieri (from lib heart) Job 11 , 22 . 

NB. The older Hebrew grammarians have represented Niph'51 as 
strictly the passive of Q&l. This representation is decidedly incorrect; 
for Niph c £l has not the characteristics of the other passives. There 
are still found in Q&l traces of an early passive form (§ 50, 1 ), and the 
Arabic has a distinct conjugation, corresponding with Niph' 51 ('in- 
qatald), which has its own passive; nay, in Hebrew itself, there is 
probably a trace of the passive of Niph c 51 in the form b$i3 Is. 69, 3, 
Lam. 4, 14. According to the usage of the language, the passive 
signification is certainly predominant; but it was first derived from 
the reflexive.—The *jn prefixed has the force of a reflexive pronoun, 
like m in HlthpS'el 1 . 

Rem. 1. The Inf, absol. bbJ53 connects itself, in form, with the 


1 Also in other languages, specially in the Slavonian, the change of the 
reflexive into the passive is observed. It is still clear in Sanscrit and in 
Greek how the middle goes before the passive voice; the r at the end of the 
Latin passive is the reflexive pronoun =se; in the ancient Slavic and Bohemian, 
amat-se stands for amatur, in Dacoroman io me laudu (I am praised). See 
Pott'8 Etymologische Forschungen, Th. 1, S. 133 ff., Th. 2, S. 92; Bopp's 
Vergleichende Grammatik, § 476 ff. 
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Perf., to which it bears the same relation as Viajj to httg; it also 
occurs in connection with the Perfect, as in rogando 1 Bam. 

20, 6, fcpaj desiderando Gen. 31, 30. An example of the other form, 
connecting with the Impf., is *r:n Jer. 82, 4; once Ezek. 14, 3. 

The d in the final syllable (which is essentially long) is also exhibited 
in this Infinitive form in Pi"el and Pual, and it resembles, in this 
respect, several Arabic Infinitives, in which there is a corresponding a. 
Moreover, the form bl3|3ii is not infrequently used for the Inf. absol., 
e. g. Num. 15, 31, Deut. 4, 26, 1 K. 20, 19. 

2. In Pause, a Pd'thdch often takes the place of §er$ in the finafr 

syllable of the Impf. e. g. and he was iceaned Gen. 21, 8, as also 

in other cases (§ 29, 4 at the end). In the 2d and 3d pers. plural 
feminine, the Pd'thdch is common, is very rare, e. g. they 

shall be remembered Is. 85, 17; yet only few examples occur of these 
forms.—The Qamef in the Inf 1, Imper. and Impf. is firm (not liable 
to change, § 25), e. g. Deut. 7, 23 ttTOTSn till their destruction , 2 Sam. 
2, 30 and they were missed , Is. 43, 26 TOE1S3 let us go to law , 

Zech. 2, 11 save thyself. 

3. When the Impf., Inf., or Imp. is immediately followed by a 

word of one syllable, the tone is commonly shifted back upon the 
penultima, and consequently the final syllable, losing the tone, takes 
i tyghol instead of ere\ e. g. bci*] he stumbles at it Ez. 33, 12; 
ft and he heard him Gen. 25, 21; comp. D*7ftx and God 

heard 2 Sam. 21, 14, Ezr. 8, 23. In a few words, this form with the 
shifted tone, has become the exclusive one, as take heed Ex. 

28, 21, and he fought Num. 21, 1, and he was smitten 

1 Sam. 4, 2. 

4. For the 1st pers. sing, of the Impf. iojW* the form bogfct is 
equally frequent, as ttnnfit I will let myself be sought Ez. 14, 3; 

J swear Gen. 21 , 24; in the Cohortative always with t, e. g. rrapSfct I 
will avenge me Is. 1, 24. Comp. § 69, Bern. 5. 


§ 52. 

PIE'L AND PtjA'L. 

1. The characteristic of this conjugation (Arab. Conj. II. 
qolttala , Aram, btsj?) is the doubling of the middle stem-letter. 
In the active (Pi el), the Perf\ has in the 3d p. sing. and 
btDp (see Rem. 1), but in the 1st and 2nd p. the second syl¬ 
lable has always the form with a for its basis, as 
The Inf. and Imp. have with a in the first syllable, and 
so the Impf. makes btgpj and the Part, btgjjta, the preforma- 
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tives here haying a vocal Sh'rvd .—The passive (Pu&l bt?p) has 
an obscure vowel of the third class {u or rarely 6) after the 
first stem-letter, and d (P&'th&ch) after the second. In other 
respects the analogy is the same. 

The 2, which occurs also in the succeeding conjugations, as the 
characteristic of the Part., is connected with who ? in the sense of 
some one . 

Pi el and Pual are throughout distinguished by the Ddghe'sh in 
the middle stem-letter. It is omitted only in the foUowing cases:— 
a) Always when this letter is a guttural (§ 64, 3);— b) Sometimes, 
though rarely, when this letter has Sh e tvd (§ 20, 3, b), as hnVto she 
stretches forth (for nnbilJ) Ez. 17 , 7; for they sought him 

2 Ch. 16 , 15; also at times the omission is indicated (§ 10, 2 Bern.) by 
a Chate'ph , under the litera dagessanda , e. g. frtipb for Jifipb she was 
taken Gen. 2 , 23, comp. 0, 14, Judg. 10 , 16. In the Impf. and Part, 
the Sh e wd under the preformatives may always serve as a mark of 
these conjugations. 

2. Significations of PVel. — a) It denotes intensity and re¬ 
petition (comp, the intensive and iterative nouns , which are 
likewise’formed by doubling the middle stem-letter, § 84, 
6—9) 1 ; e. g. pni to laugh, Pfel to sport, to jest (to laugh re¬ 
peatedly), to ask , Pfel to beg; hence it denotes that the 
action has to do with many , as nip to bury {one) Gen. 23, 4, 
Pfel to bury {many) 1 K. 11, 15. (So in Syriac and Arabic 
frequently.) This signification of Pfel is found with various 
shades of secondary meaning, as ntiB to open , Pfel to loose , 
nsp to count, Pfel to relate .—The eager performance of an 
action makes the agent influence others also in the same 
direction. Hence— b) Pfel has a causative signification (like 
Hlph'il), e. g. ‘Tfib to learn , Pfel to teach. It often takes the 
modifications expressed by to permit, to declare or to hold as , 
to help , as rpri to let live , pns to declare innocent , to help 


1 Analogous examples, in which the doubling of a letter has an intensive 
force, are found in the German words, reichen, recken [E. reach, rack ]; streichen 
[string o, Anglo-Saxon strecan ), strecken [E. stretch , streak ]; comp. Strich , 
Strecke; wacker, from t cachen: others in which it has the causative signification, 
are stechen, stecken [E. stitch , stick ]; t cachen, wecken [E. watch , wake ]; t£XA<m 
to bring to an end, from the stem t£Xo> to end, Yevvdw to beget, from fiv o> 
to come into being. The above examples in German show also that ch, when 
doubled, takes the form of kk, ck, in accordance with the laws relating to tho 
Daghe^h in Hebrew (§ 13, 8). 
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in child-bearing .— c ) Denominatives are frequently found in 
this conjugation, which in general mean to make a thing (viz. 
that which the noun expresses), or to be in any way occupied 
with it; as ‘jsp to make a nest (from “jg nest), to throw dust, 
to dust (from dust). It also expresses the taking away or 
injuring the thing expressed by the noun (as in English to 
behead, to skin, to bone), e. g. tni6 (from tn© a root) % to root 
out, extirpate, S3T (from npT tail) properly to injure the tail, 
hence to rout the rear of an army, ‘jtft to remove the ashes, 
D&2 to break the bones. So also in verbs the origin of which 
may not now be traceable to a noun; e. g. to stone, and 
also to remove the stones (i. e. from a field) 1 ; comp. Eng. to 
stone in both senses. 

The significations of the passive (Pu&l) will occur readily 
from the above, e. g. 1D3 to steal , Pi el to steal 2 , Pu k\ to be 
stolen. 

In Pi'el, the proper and literal signification of a word is often 
retained, when Q&l has adopted a figurative one, the former being the 
stronger and more palpable sense; e. g. in Pi'el to stitch up , in 
QS1 to heal; 603, Pi'el to cut or heio out, Q&l to form or make; nba, 
Pi'el to uncover , QS1 to reveal. 

In intransitive verbs, also, Pi'el occurs as an intensive form, but 
only in poetic diction, as PFifi to be broken in pieces Jer. 51, 56, nPO to 
be open Is. 48, 8 , 60 , 11 , MJH to be drunken Is. 84, 5, 7. 

NB. Bern. 1. The Perf. Pi'el has (- 7 -) in the final syllable almost 
as often as (—), e. g. lax to destroy, "las? to break in pieces, to 
teach. This occurs especially before M&qqe'ph (Eccles. 0, 15, 12, 9), 
and in the middle of a period in continuous discourse; but at the end 
of a period (in pause), Sjfere is the more common voweL Comp. 

Is. 49, 21 with Josh. 4, 14; Est. 8 , 1 . Some verbs have S e ghdl, 
namely ‘nan to speak, 1B3 to atone, and 033 to wash clothes, but *133 
in pause. 

A single instance of (- r -) in the first syllable (after the manner of 
the Chaldee) is found in Gen. 41, 51 fT33 to cause to forget, a change 
occasioned by the play upon the name Compare the quadri- 

literal TIB'nB, which is analogous in form to Pi'el (§ 56). 


1 In Arabic, denominatives of Conj. II. often express injury done to a 
member, the removal of vermin and noxious things. This force is not wholly 
foreign, also, to the simplest Conj. I. Comp. Hebrew Qal "»3ttj (from ^310 
to buy or sell grain; Lat. causari, prcedari, etc. 

2 Probably 33a, as intensive of 33 $, implied the idea of repetition or 
habit. — Tr. 
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2. The Impf., Inf and Imp., when followed by Maqqe'ph,, ge- . 
nerally take S e ghol in the final syllable, e. g. he seeks for 

himself Is. 40, 20, sanctify to me Ex. 13, 2. So too in Hith- 

p5 c el.—In the 1st pers. sing. Impf besides there occurs also 

in a few cases the form with (—) under the K, as Lev. 26, 33; 

and even with (—), as “TOK Zech. 7, 14 (according to § 23, 3, Rem. 2). 
With Wdw cons, we have also for tthajC) Judg. 6, 9. Instead 

of iiabbjDFl are found forms like as in Is. 3, 16, 13, 18. 

5 . The Inf. dbsol . in Pi. has the special form bb£, as lb? cast! 
gando Ps. 118, 18; but much more frequently the form of the Inf. 
constr. is used instead, as in Jer. 12, 17, 32, 33. For the latter the 
form bap also occurs exceptionally, namely in Lev. 14, 43 ^bp, and 
(for the sake of assonance) even for Inf. ahsol. in 2 Sam. 12, 14 
1J2S&W f!K5. 

4. In Pit al, instead of Qtbbu's, Qafmes-chdtu'pli is found less fre¬ 
quently, e. g. dyed red Nah. 2, 4, comp. 3, 7; Ps. 72, 20, 80, 1. 

It is merely an orthographic variation when ShU'req takes the place 
of Qibbu'%, as "ifep in Judg. 18, 29. 

5. As the Inf. dbsol. of Pu. there is found dll in Gen. 40, 15.— 
The Inf. constr. does not occur in a regular verb in Pu SI. 

6. The Part. Pu dl sometimes occurs without the prefixed 53 1 ; 
and is then distinguished from the 3 pers. Perf. (like the Part. Niph.) 
only by the Qamef in the final syllable, e. g. fipb taken 2 K. 2, 10, 
comp, ^bip for "7^53 Judg. 13, 8; also Ec. 9, 12, Prov. 26, 9. 


§ 53 . 

HIPH'i'L AND HOPH'A'L. 

1. The characteristic of the active (Hiptiil) is fi, in the 
Perf. # 7 , prefixed to the stem, with % (*»—) after the second 
radical. With the Inf. are connected the Impf. and 

the Part. contracted from In 

the passive (Hdpli &1) the fi is sounded with an obscure vowel, 
and the second syllable has a instead of i , as bttjpn or bt?J5n, 
Impf. or Inf. absol. bttfafi, Participle and 

and in its other forms it follows the general analogy. 
The inflection has nothing peculiar, except that in the 1st 


1 This omission of the 53 seems to occur also at times in Part. Pi'el, 
as in for H3E53 praising Ecc. 4 , 2 , *fK53 for , )X5353 refusing Ex. 7,27, perh. 
also B^bVn in Ps. 87, 7 may be for E^bbira dancing or dancers .— Tr. 
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and 2nd pers. Perf. Hiph., P&'th&ch takes the place of the 
, as Pibppp; which is explained by the analogy of 

the Aramaean (bppfct) and of the Arabic (' a'qtala ), where the 
•i— is not found. It is not an essential characteristic of the 
form, but has no doubt arisen out of a shorter vowel (see 
Rem. 1). 

The marks of this conjugation are, therefore, in the Perf., Imp. 
and Inf., the prefixed Pi; in the Irnpf. and Part., the vowel under the 
preformatives, which in Hiph'il i9 Pd'thdch , in HophSl, QtbbU'f (—) 
or Qa'mes-chatuph (—). 

2. Significations of Htphil. —It is properly causative of 
Qdl , and in this sense is more frequently employed than Pf el 
(§ 52, 2, b), e. g. Mg to go forth , Hiph. to bring out , to lead 
forth; tthjj to be holy 1 Hiph. to sanctify . When Q&l is tran¬ 
sitive, Hiph. takes two accusatives (see § 139, 1). Frequently 
Pi el and Hiph'il are both in use in the same signification, 
as to perish , Pi. and Hiph. to destroy; but generally only 

one of them is found, or they have some difference of signifi¬ 
cation, as nM to be heavy , Pi. to honour , Hiph. to make heavy . 
Intransitive verbs merely become transitive, e. g. ntjj to bow 
(intrans.), Hiph. to bow, to bend . 

Rem. 1. The causative and transitive signification of Hiph il is 
sometimes employed, after the Hebrew mode of conception, even 
where other languages make use of intransitive verbs. Especially 
(and often very rightly too) any change in one’s bodily state or habit 
was conceived of by the Hebrew, as the result of one’s personal agency, 
and was represented as produced by the person himself 1 ; e. g. ysti, 
Hiph. to become fat (properly to produce fat); ptn and ■pax, Hiph. to 
become strong (properly to develope strength) ; so too C]33>, Hiph. to be¬ 
come feeble . The same analogy applies to *1233?, Hiph. to become rich 
(properly to make or acquire riches ); also especially to verbs which 
express colour , as to be red (prop, to show redness), *pabri to be 

white t etc. Moreover, what is merely a state or passive condition , 
becomes, in the Hebrew mode of conception, an act; e. g. to 

be silent , but properly to keep silence (silentium facere, Plin.), SpSHrt 


1 The verb Hto to make is employed in the expression of the same ideas, 
e. g. to make fat {fatness), i. e. to produce fat upon the body Job 15, 27; to 
make fruits , to make branches , i. e. to produce, to put forth Job 14, 9, Hos. 
8, 7. Compare in Latin, corpus facere Justin. 11, 8, robur facere Hirtius, 
BeU. Afr. 85; sobolem , divitias , facere (Plin.) and in Italian far corpo , far 
forze, far frutto. 
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to keep quiet , ?p‘WT to last long , prop, to make long, There is also 
often an ellipsis, as to deal well , to do wickedly , properly 

to make good , or one’s way (sc. which are also often 

expressed). 

2. These remarks apply also to denominatives, since the verb often 
expresses the idea of producing or putting forth that of which the 
original noun is the name, e. g. to put forth roots , to put 

forth horns, It also expresses the active use of a member, as 
to listen (properly to make ears ); *piAn to chatter , to slander (after the 
same analogy, properly to make tongue , to use the tongue freely), 

3. The signification of Hopftal is passive — a) chiefly of 
HipMl , as in spbtpfi to cast out , or -ybtjn to be cast out ;— 

V) at times also of Qal , as in to avenge , to be avenged. 

Rem. 1. Only the Perfect of HIpli il retains firmly the of the 
final syllable (in 3d pers. sing, and plur.); on the contrary, the Inf., 
Imp., and Impf. frequently take tferd instead (which in Chaldee is the 
usual form), although usage generally makes a distinction between 
forms with i and e. The e is in this case only tone-long (in Arab. t)> 
and hence in the lengthening of the forms it becomes vocal Sh e wa, 
and with gutturals it becomes Pd'thdch . See more in the following 
Remarks. 

2. The Inf. absol. has generally tferd, usually without Yodh , as 

wpi Judg. 17, 3, Ex. 8, 11; rarely also with Yodh , as t'aim 

Amos 9, 8. After the manner of the Chaldee, we have instead of 
the ft in to rise early Jer. 26, 3. Rare exceptions, in which the 

form with ffere stands for the Inf, constr ., are found in Deut. 26, 12, 
82, 8. For the usual Inf. constr, we find a few times b-'tpJJTi, 

as to destroy Deut. 7, 24, 28, 48, Josh. 11, 14, Jer. 60, 34; so aiso 

nfcpn for rrispn from Lev. 14, 43. 

3. The Imp. takes the form regularly only with suffixes 

(see § 61, 2), but very seldom else, Ps. 77, 2, 94, 1 (in pause), Prov. 
19, 25, perhaps also Is. 43, 8, Jer. 17, 18, Lam. 6, 1; instead of it is 
employed the shorter form (with only tone-long e, in Arab. 

’ aqttl ), or the lengthened as “jaipn make thou fat , 

attend! The first takes S e ghdl before Maqqeph, as make thy¬ 

self (i. e. beconle) intimate , I pray Job 22, 21.—and 

are never shortened. 

NB. 4. In the Impf. of Hiph. tlie apocopated form with Sere is 
the usual one for the Jussive in the 2 m. and the 3 m. singular, as 
bSiPrbg make not great Obad. 12, let him cut off Ps. 12, 4, also 

with 1 consec ., as £5353 and he divided Gen. 1, 4 (Yet the 1 per. sing, 
is usually like ‘V'aflSfctl Am. 2, 9). Before M&qqeph the Sere becomes 
S e gh61, as and he held him Judg. 19, 4. In the plural the 

forms •lb*'tbjDF) stand also in the Jussive and with 1 cons,, e. g. 
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*ip*4w and they pursued Judg. 18, 22, tobn*^ 1 K. 80, 23; but the f 
(after the Aramaean) sometimes becomes Sh c w&, as tonn*} and they 
bent Jer. 9, 2, and they pursued 1 Sam. 14, 22, 81, 2. The defec¬ 
tive mode of writing Chireq, e. g. makes no essential difference. 

5. The form of the Part, with (—) in the sing, is doubtful (Is. 
63, 3); but probably the plurals D^brra dreamers Jer. 20, 8, D^Tzrg 
helpers 2 Ch. 28, 23, are derived from this form.—The fern, is usually 
like nbopE, e. g. natsa Lev. 14, 21, ivita Num. 5, 15. 

6 . In the Perf. are sometimes found such forms as *373 b an we 
have reproached 1 Sam. 26, 7, very often nban (besides nbin), njnn 
(for nfion), also *'Fibfil3fi< I have soiled (with fit for n, as in Aramaean) 
Is. 63, 3; comp. Job 10, 7. 

NB. 7. In the Impf. and Part, the characteristic n regularly 
gives place to the preformatives, as b^pp?, b^pE, but not to prepo¬ 
sitions in the Inf., b^ppnb, because their connection with the stem is 
less close than that of the preformatives. In both cases, however, 
there are some few exceptions, as y’Win 1 ] he will save for Ps. 

110, 6, *TTiiTj he will praise for JTTP (only in verbs 1*B) Neh. U, 17; but 
compare ^bnnn (from bbtj) Job 13, 9; on the contrary >pub for 
rroimb to sing Ps. 20, 7, n^xb for n^nb to cause to faint 1 Sam. 
2, 33, ‘TQUjb for nattinb to destroy Is. 28, 11, *-P3?21 for Ps. 73, 20, 

nf-rab foV'anb Ps. 78/17. 1 ’ ’ 

NB. 8. The tone , in HIph il, does not fall on the afformatives 
n— and not even in the Perf. with Wdw consec. except in Ex. 
20 , 33, Lev. 16, 29; but the plur. ending ^ takes the tone, as in 
Deut. 1, 17. 

9. In the passive (Hbpti dl) Perf., Impf. and Part, u (—) is found 

in the first syllable as well as d (—) bapn, but not so often in the 
regular verb, e. g. 22m he is laid Ez. 32, 32 (but Hasan in 32, 19), 
TjbOT, Part. 2 Sam. 20, 21 (but nrjbrcn in Is. 14, 19)/ Verbs ft 

have u constantly, as nan, .na^ (according to § 9, 9, 2). 

10. The Inf. absol. has (—) in the final syllable (in Hoph. as in 
Hiph.); e. g. bnnn fasciando Ez. 10, 4, nan nuntiando Josh. 9, 24. 
The Inf. constr. is not found in any regular or strong verb. 

11. About the Imperative of Hoph'&l, see above on p. 107, note 2 . 

§ 54. 

hIthpX'e'l. 

1. This conjugation connects itself with Pfel, inasmuch 
as it prefixes to the form btsj? the syllable tin (Chald. tiN, 

1 So also tsnh£ for Ex. 13, 21, niaxb for 'JfT* Num. 5, 22, 
for ‘pa '*rb to purify Dan. 11, 35; but part. Hoph. in Ez. 46, 22 for 

"go — Tr. 
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Syr. ntf 1 ), which, like Sfi in Niph'&l (§ 51, 2, Rem.), has un¬ 
doubtedly the force of a reflexive pronoun. 

2. The ft of the syllable nn in this conj., as also in 
Hithpo'el and Hithp&'lel (§ 55), suffers the following changes:— 

a ) When one of the sibilants (o, p, ■©) is the first radical 
of the verb, it changes places with the M (§ 19, 5), as 
■Vatgtttt to take heed , for nETBpifi; bxnofi to be burdened, 
for bXOFifi. (A solitary exception is found in 

Jer. 49, 3). With X, moreover, the transposed n is 
changed into L, as being more akin to the X (see § 19, 1), 
as p'TOXn to justify one's self for p^nxn. 

b) Before *1, to and ft, the M is assimilated (§ 19, 2), e. g. 
in tfS'-Tfi 2 to be crushed , nntafi 3 to cleanse one's self DEftH 
to behave uprightly; sometimes also before 3 and D, as 

to prophesy Jer. 23,13, else ‘jDtsH for ‘jytenn 

to make one's self ready 4 . Once before T in TOTH Is.l, 16, 
before W Ec. 7, 16, before *i,Is. 33, 10. 

3. The significations of Hithpa el. — a) Most frequently it 
is reflexive , but chiefly of PC el, as OTpnfi to sanctify one's self, 

to avenge one's self, n-Ti<nn to gird one's self Then 
further it means, to make one's self that which is expressed 
by the first conjugation; hence, to conduct one's self as such, 
to show one's self to imagine one's self, to affect to be such; 
properly to make one's self so and so, to act so and so; e. g. 
b^nn to make one's self great, to act proudly; to show 

one's self cunning, crafty, also (Ec. 7, 16) to fancy one's 
self wise; niEXFiri to make (i. e. to feign) one's self rich. Its 
signification sometimes coincides with that of Q&l, and both 
forms are in use with the same meaning, e. g. bltf to mourn , 
found in Q&l only in poetry, inHithp. in prose, and it can then 
even take an accusative (§ 138, 2, Rem. 1).— b) It expresses 
reciprocal action (like Niph. § 51, 2, b), as PttOrin to look 
upon one another Gen. 42, 1.— c) More frequently it expresses 


1 See also in the Hebrew 2 Ch. 20, 35, cf. Ps. 76, 6. 

2 But is found in Judg. 10, 22.— Tr. 

3 So also NEB*? he shall defile himself Lev. 21, 1.— Tr. 

* So too for Num. 24, 7, for 'HPI Prov. 26, 26.— Tr. 
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what one does more directly to or for himself (comp. Niph. 
§ 51, 2, c ). It lias then an active signification, and governs 
an accusative, e. g. T3©Bnn cxuit sibi (vestem), nnsrin solvit sibi 
{vincula). So without the accusative S^nnn to walk about for 
one's self {ambulare). — d) Only seldom it is passive , e.g. 
to be forgotten Ec. 8, 10. Comp. Niph'&l, § 51, 2, d. 

Bern. 1. The passive Hdthpaal is found only in the few following 
examples: NEatt to be made unclean Deut. 24, 4, ©ssn to be washed 
Lev. 13, 55, 56, (for nrJWi, see § 20, 3, b) it is glutted with fat 

Is. 34, 6 . Comp, also ^pBrn, see Bern. 4. 

2. Denominatives with the reflexive signification are ‘tfvrri to 
embrace Judaism (i. e. to make ones self a Jew), from W], itfirn Jew; 
“iJSjsn to provision one's self for a journey, from rrrs. 

NB. 3. The Perf. has often, as in Pi'el, Pd'thdch [or Qamef in 
verbs art] in the final syllable, as p*fir!i to strengthen one's self 2 Ch. 
13, 7, 15, 8 , he shall defile himself Lev. 21, 1 . Final Pa'thach oc¬ 

curs also in the Impf. and Imp., as DSfirn he deems himself wise Ec. 
7, 16; tihpnn sanctify thyself Josh. 3, 5. In pause these forms always 
take Qamef, as he has girded himself Ps. 03, 1 , Ez. 

7, 27, illgbn*] Job 38, 30, Job 18, 8 . But in the Part, always 

J^teri, e.g. d"p:tTQ Ps.8, 3, Is. 45, 15.—As in Pi* el fijbdpFl (§ 52, Bern. 2), 
so in Hithp. iijdihrtn Zech. 6, 7. 

4. To this Beflexive bdpPfl (apparently from Pi el) are commonly 
reckoned also some reflexive forms of the verb *JpB (to muster), which 
do not double the middle radical and have under the first a long a 
( Qamef ), namely TTpBnFi Judg. 20, 15, Impf. ^JpBP 1 ? Judg. 21, 9, 15, 
together with the passive form *HpBnn Num. 1, 44, 2, 33, 26, 62, 1 K. 
20, 27. But these forms appear rather to a reflexive of Qal , with 
the sense to present oneself at the muster, to be mustered , after the 
manner of the Aram. Ithpe el (Chald. ^dpPX, Syr. \^ozf) and of the 
Ethiopic taqaPla, also Arab. ’ ifta'ala (which has always the t trans¬ 
posed behind the first radical (see above in No. 2, p. 126)?—Such a 
reflexive of Qal (also with the t transposed) is to be recognised in 
Dnr&n (i. e. dHtjlbii after the analogy of the O. Test. Hebrew) in the 
Moabite inscription of king Mesha* (§ 2, 2), in the sense of the O. Test. 
Niphal dhb? to fight or wage war (see lines 11, 15, 19 and 32 of the 
Inscription, the two former lines showing dfipfcKl in the Impf. [or 
Future] with the Waw consecutive). 
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§ 55 - 

RARER CONJUGATIONS. 

Of the unusual conjugations (§ 40, 2) some are connected, 
in form, with PI* el, and are made by the doubling or repe¬ 
tition of one or more stem-letters, or by the lengthening of 
a vowel, i. e. by changes within the stem itself; others are 
analogous to Hiph'il, and are formed by the addition of prefix 
letters or syllables. To the former class besides a passive , 
distinguished by the vowels, belongs also a reflexive form 
with the prefix nn, after the analogy of Hithp&'el. 

Those which are analogous to Pi el, and which follow it 
in their inflection, are— 

1. Poe'l ; as bpip, pass. Poal bpip, reflex. Hithpoel bpipSlfi (corresp. 
to Conj.III. and VI. in the Ar. qatala, pass, qtitila, reflex, taqatala) Impf. 
bpip*?, Part, bpipp, Impf. pass, bpip*?, etc. In the strong verb it occurs 
hut very seldom. Examples are:—Part, “>p&i25n my opponent at law 
Job 9, 15, ■TOl'n I have appointed 1 Sam. 21, 3 (unless we ought to 
read ‘Wlin), 1251125 to take root , pass, 1251125, denom. from 1251125 root . In 
verbs (§ 67) it is more frequent, e. g. bbin, npio, 'pin. As to the 
forms of the reflexive the same holds true that was said on Hithpdel 
(§ 54, 2 and Bern. 1), e. g. pause-form IjiSlpX Ps. 119, 100. So also of 
the reflexive of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 below. 

The signification of Po'el is, like that of Pi'el, often causative of 
Q31. Sometimes both Po. and Pi. are in use in the same signification, 
as ■paril and "pstl to oppress; sometimes each has its peculiar shade of 
meaning, as nap to turn about, to change , npio to go about , to sur¬ 
round; bill to exult , bbin to make foolish (from bin to be brilliant , but 
also to be vainglorious, foolish ); *)|n to make pleasant, *jiin to com¬ 
miserate; 1251125 to root out , 1251125 to take root 

With bpip may be connected the formation of quadriliterals that 
insert a liquid at the end of the first syllable, as bpip (§ 30, 3, § 56). 

2. Pile'l, Puld'l, Hithpale'l; as bbpp and bbpp, pass, bbpp, reflex, 
bbppnn, like the Arabic Conj. IX. ’ iqtalia, and XI. Hqtalla, used espe¬ 
cially of permanent states or of colours, as *)2Ntt5 to be at rest, “pal to 
be green; pass, bbpa to be withered; but of all these verbs there is no 
example in Qal. It is more frequent in verbs 1 w 3>, where it takes the 
place of Pi. and Hithp. (§ 72, 7).— HtthpcClel, in niTOipn to bow one's 
self down; see also § 75, Bern. 18. 

3. P^ at al; as bpbpp, with repetition of the last two stem-letters, 
used especially of slight motions in quick succession, e. g. IHlpp to 
go about with quick motion , hence (of the heart) to palpitate Ps. 38, 11 , 
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from “ino to go about; pass. ‘Wptt to ferment with violence, to make 
a rumbling sound Lam. 1, 20. Nouns of this form are diminutives 
(§ 84, 23). Nearly related to this is— 

4. PUpFl, formed from verbs and 1*3, by doubling both of 

the essential stem-letters; as b&ba to roll, from reflex, bsb&nn to 

roll on£s self; bsbs, from is (b^S). 1 This also is used of motion 
quickly repeated, which all languages are prone to express by re¬ 
petition 2 of the same sound, pXBX to chirp , to tinkle , to 

gurgle , tffBS to flit or flutter (from C)!® to fly). 

With Hiptiifl are connected the following— 

5. TipJie'l ; as bap!}, with n prefixed, as bspin 2 to teach to walk , 
to lead (denom . from b:n a foot); in a 5"fP stem, rnnri, Impf. FHfiP'J 
to vie with Jer. 12, 5, 22, 15 (from rnti to be hot , eager). The Aram, 
has a similar form, DSHPi 3 to interpret, whence also the Heb. has the 
Part. pass. ttlHfia Ezra 4, 7. 

* T f : \ s , . . 

6. Shdphe'l ; as PppTT, frequent in Aram., as Chald. 3np®, Syr. 

waai\A>, to flame , from In Hebrew it is found only in the 

noun nnshVtt? flame, § 84, No. 34. 

* * * * 

Forms of which single examples occur:—7. Bisap, pass. E3^DJ5; as 
OBpfTQ scaled off, having the form of scales Ex. 16, 14, from ppH= 
to peel, to shell. —8. bpipp, as Cpnt a violent rain, from Cpt.—9.bi8pn3 
(frequent in the Rabbinic), a form compounded of Niph. and Hithp., 
found in the examples *ntp;i3 for Titpiro they let themselves be warned 
Ez. 23, 48; “IB33 for to be expiated Deut. 21, 8. 

1 Hence the passive Polpal 1 K. 20, 27; so too from we get 

- Pilpel SV'&y to caress Ps. 04, 19, Polpal 3tt?3TO to be fondled Is. 66, 12, and 

from prob. comes in Polp. Ps. 46, 3.— Tr. 

2 Compare Lat. tinnio, tintinnus [**our ding-dong ] and in German Tick- 
tack [= our tick-tack], Wirrwarr, Klingklang [= our clink-clank]. The re¬ 
petition of the same letter in verbs *23 produces also the same effect; as in 
ppb to lick, PP? to beat, fcjKJ to trip along. The same thing is expressed 
also by diminutive forms; comp, in Lat. the termination -illo, as in cantillo, 
in Germ, -eln, em, in flimmem, triUern, trdpfeln [comp, our drip, dribble]. 
Hence we may discern the relation, mentioned under No. 3, between these 
forms and the diminutives. Comp. F. A. Pott , Doppelung, Lemgo, 1862, 8vo. 

3 Both iaHl? and are probably kindred forms of the stem 

—D3‘l=33*l=t3‘l=^3'n=Aram. all traceable to the monosyllabic or ultimate 

SB.* 

root = Ar. g) = Sans, rag *=» G. regen = E. wrig = wriggle = W. rhiglo, and 
all meaning to stir or move, and used especially of the feet, tongue , etc., and 
hence to walk, talk, translate, etc. Hence come (Targum) interpretation 

or version, and {interpreter) = E. dragoman ■■ Fr. trucheman. — Tr. 

. 4 So also njPWft (from pJ1») to be like one another Prov. 27, 15.— Tr. 

9 
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We may mention also, as worthy of notice,—10. the form 
to sound the trumpet, commonly derived from the stem *T2OT. But it 
is probably a denom . from a trumpet , an onomatopoetic [or 

mimetic ] form like the old Latin taratantara for the sound of the tuba, 
Ennius ap. Servium ad JEn. 9, 503. 

§ 56 . 

QUADRIUTERALS. 

Of the formation of quadriliterals we have already spoken 
(§ 30, 3). The few verbs of this kind (of nouns there are 
more) are formed after the analogy of Pi el, once after Hiph'il. 
The following are all the examples that occur:— 

Perf. Kino he spread out Job 26, 9 (with Pa'thach in the first 
syllable, as in Chaldee). Impf. nj&D'W he will devour it Ps. 80, 14. 
Pass . ttSgcn to become green again Job 33, 25. Part. girded 

1 Ch. 15, 27. Like Hiph'il is b^Nrauttl (contracted b^NEfcri) to turn to 
the left (denominative from bacato) Gen. 13, 9, Is. 30, 21. 


C. STRONG VERB WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES l . 

Paradigm C. 

§ 57. 

The accusative of the personal Pronoun which follows a 
verb active may he expressed— a) by a distinct word, fifc* the 
accusative-sign with the suffix-pronoun (§ 117, 2), as iris* 

{he has killed him) ; or— b) by the mere suffix , as or 

ibttjy ( he has killed him). The second method is the usual one 
(§ 33), and it is only of it we now treat 2 . Neither of these 
forms is employed when the accusative of the Pronoun is 
reflexive, in which case a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niph'&l 
and Hithp&'el (§§ 51 and 54), e. g. tthj?nn he sanctified him¬ 
self not Wip, which would only signify he sanctified him . 

1 We treat of this subject here in connection with the strong or regular 
verb, in order to show in it the general analogy. As to the weak or irregular 
verbs, the mode of shortening their forms before the suffixes will be noticed 
under each class. 

2 On the cases where the former must be employed, see § 121, 4, Rem. 
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Two points are here concerned, viz., the form of the 
suffix, and the changes in the verbal form in consequence of 
appending it. The former is exhibited in § 58 and the latter 
in § 59—61. 


§ 58. 

THE PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES OF THE VERB. 


1 . The pronominal suffixes appended to the verb ex¬ 
press the accusative of the personal Pronoun; and they are 
the following:— 


Singular. 

1 . com. ‘'D-f- (in 

pause me. 

»»•*?, *1— ('kha), inj 

f- *r; s—; ra-f 

rely }— 


2 . 


fa. in—, i; in-f-, (ri), 

3. < i; him. 

If. H-^, W—; n - 1 her. 

\ T 1 T ' T 7 


Plural. 

1 . com. n 3 — ’D— us. 

▼ 

„ fa. D3, DO— 1 

2 - 1 /-. •=; ^ K 


m. on 1 , D;n—contr. 
from D#v^), D- 7 S 
D— (contr. from 
DH—), D- 7 S poet. 


3. 


(/•itftUh-i 1-^1— 


them. 


2 . That these suffixes are shortened forms of the personal 
Pronoun is for the most part quite clear; and only some of 
them require explanation. 

The suffixes *>3, * 13 , *in and n never have the tone, but the 
syllable preceding them always takes it. 

In the suffix of the 2d person (5j, *[, DD, the basis 

appears to be a lost form of the pronoun with d 2 instead 

_ 

1 occurs very seldom as verbal suffix (Deut. 32, 26); ^ not at aU. 
Yet they are given in the list as ground-forms, which frequently occur with 
nouns and prepositions. 

3 Traces of this lost form appear still in the afformatives of the Ethiopic 
verb, as qatalha (thou hast killed), and also in the Samaritan (see Qesenii 

9* 
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of n (n3?tf, D?»), which was employed here perhaps in 

order to distinguish the suffixes from the afformatives of the 
Perfect (§ 44, 1). 

In the 3d person masc ., out of *in—, by rejecting the feeble 
h, there arose a-u, and thence often by contraction o (§ 23, 4) 
usually written i, much more seldom ri. In the /’em., the 
suffixes from ought, according to analogy, to sound n—, 
H—, ft—; but instead of , we have, for the sake of 
euphony, simply ft—, where the n is regularly a consonant, 
and therefore with Mappi'q . 

Once (Ez. 41, 15) stands for fT—, as in Chaldee and Arabic. 

3. The variety in the forms of the suffixes was occasioned 
by the form and tense of the verb, which received and modi¬ 
fied them. Thus, three forms of almost every suffix may be 
distinguished: 

a) One beginning with the consonant itself, as 

(on) D, etc. This is appended to verbal forms which end 
with a vowel, as ^rpfibpj?* 

h) A second and a third, with the so-called union-vow els 1 
("O-f, for the verbal forms which end with a con¬ 

sonant (for the exception, see § 59, Rem. 3): with a as 
the union-vowel for the forms of the Perfect, as 

with e (rarely a) as the union-vowel for the 
forms of the Imperfect and Imperative, as *in5p£% DbpjJ. - 
To the Perfect belongs also the suffix i, as having 
originated from *in—(§ 33, 1). With DD, pj, the 
uniting sound is only a half-vowel ( vocal Sh e wa), as 
, DD—, ‘JD—, e. g. ( q e {d-l € kha)\ or when the final 
consonant of the verb is a guttural, , as in In 


Carmina Samaritana, Anecdota Orientalia, p. 43). Comp, what was said on 
in § 44, 1. The t and k are not infrequently interchanged in languages 
generally [see p. 92, Note *]. 

1 We retain the common name union-vowel , although it rests on a rather 
superficial view, and is somewhat vague. These union-sounds seem, for the 
most part, to be traces of ancient terminations of the verb, like i of the 2d 
pers. sing fem. in Take, for example, the Hebrew form q e fal-ani, 

when compared with the Arabic qatala-ni; and, on the other hand, the Hebrew 
q e falatni and the Arab, qatalatni . 
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pause , the Sh e wa of , ??— becomes S'ghdl with the 
tone, as T ]- 1 in ?|nb». 

Bern. 1. As rare forms, may be mentioned: sing. 2d pers. m. fia— 
1 K. 18, 44, in pause Prov. 2, 11; fern, "o, •'a-f- Ps. 187, 6, and 

often in the later Psalms. ( 7 J—, contrary to the rule, joined to the 
Perf. in Judg. 4, 20 ).— In the 3d pers. mas. ri Num. 23, 8 ; fern, tt- 7 - 
without Mappiq Ex. 2, 3, Amos 1, 11, Jer. 44, 19.—The forms 
“ia— 7 , iE—f-, are strictly poetic (except Ex. 28, 31); instead of VO-^- 
we find once in Ex. 16, 5. On the origin of these forms, see § 32, 
Bern. 7. 

2. By comparing these suffixes of verbs with the suffixes of nouns 
(§ 91), we find that—a) there is here a greater variety of forms than 
there (because the forms and relations of the verb are themselves more 
various); — b) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, 
is longer, as "> 3 , 15 — 7 , ■'3—^ (me), *'- 7 - (mg). The reason is, that the 
object of the verb is less closely connected with it than the possessive 
pronoun is with the noun; on which account, also, the former may 
even be expressed by a separate word (§ 117, 2 ). 

4. The suffix gains still more strength, when instead of 
the union-vowels there is inserted between it and the verb a 
union-syllable, 3—, 3— (commonly called Nun epenthetic or 
Nun demonstrative ), which, however, occurs only in the Im¬ 
perfect 1 and chiefly in pause , e. g. IHSDW he will bless him 
(Ps. 72, 15), he will honour me (Ps. 50, 23). This Nun 

is, however, for the most part incorporated with the suffixes, 
and hence we get a new series of forms, viz.— 

lsf pers. ^ 2 — 7 , for ^ 33 - 7 , ^33— f-; 

2d pers. 5 - 7 1 , once $ 3-7 (Jer. 22 , 24); 

3 d pers. 513 - 7 - f° r VO-f, also 13 (Num. 23, 13); fem. H3— 1 

for ns- 1 ; 

▼ : •• 

lsf pers. plur. 13— 1 for 133 - 7 . 

In the other persons this Nun does not occur. 

Bern. The uncontracted forms with Nun written distinctly are rare 
and only poetic (Ex. 16, 2, Deut. 32, 10, Jer. 6, 22, 22, 24), and do not 
occur at ah in 3 fem. sing, and 1 plur. The contracted forms (with 
the NUn assimilated) are rather frequent also in prose, especiaUy in 
pause. 


1 But see Imper. Qal tog for Ifljag in Num. 23, 13.—TV. 
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NB. This NUn is of a demonstrative nature, and gives more 
emphasis to the word, and is therefore chiefly found in pause . 
But it occurs also in the union of the suffixes with certain particles 
(§. 100, 5). 

It is frequent in Chaldee; in Samaritan it is appended also to the 
Perfect, and in similar cases even a T\ is inserted. In the Syriac we find 
% and ai inserted in the same way. The Arabic too has a corre¬ 
sponding emphatic form of the Imperfect with the pronominal suffixes, 
as yaktulan-ka or yaqtullanna-ka, which is however used also without 
suffixes. Comp. § 48, 2. 


§ 59. 

THE PERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

1. The personal endings {afformatives) of the Perfect 
have in part a different form, when connected with the 
suffixes; viz.— 

a) In the 3 sing, fem . in—, FK-, the original feminine¬ 
ending, for n—; 

b) 2 sing. mas. n, also Ft, to which the union-vowel 
is attached, hut the only clear instance of this is 
with ^ 3-7 

c) 2 sing. fem. Ti, likewise an older form for Ft (comp. 
^FtK, ‘'Ftbttjj, § 32, Rem. 4; § 44, Rem. 4). This form 
is to be distinguished from the 1st pers. sing, only by 
the context. 

d) 2 plur. mas. *tFt for DF), which is explained by the Arabic 

’antum, qataltum , Chald. ‘pFtK, ‘pfibtDp for Heb. tDfitf, 
DJgbttfp (§ 32, Rem. 5). Examples are found only in 
Num. 20, 5, 21, 5, Zech. 7, 5. The fem. with 

suffixes does not occur, but probably it took the same 
form as the masculine. 

We exhibit, first, the forms of the Perfect in Hiptiil as 
they appear in connection with suffixes, because here no 
further change takes place in the stem itself, except as to 
the tone (see No. 2): 


1 The short a here also belongs properly to the form of the verb itself. 
See Note 1 , p. 132. 
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Sing. Plur. 

3 m. biTDJJH 3 c. sib'tafJfl 

3 f. 

2 m. nbnpn, ribppn 2 m. nnbpjsn 

2 f. ■’Fibp^n, nbppn 

l c. ipbppn ' l c. iDbujsn 

The beginner is recommended to practise first the manner of con¬ 
necting the suffixes with this HIph'il-form, and then to take up that 
with the Perf. of Q&l (see No. 2). 

2. The tone inclines towards the appended suffix, so 
that it does not readily remain on the stem itself. And this 
occasions, particularly in the Perfect of Qal, certain vowel 
changes, in consequence of which we have the following forms 
in that tense:— 

Sing. Plur. 

3 m. bttp (bttp, Rem. 1) 3 c. *ibtt{5 

3 f. nbttfj 

2 m . fibt?p (fibEp, Rem. 4) 2 m. npibop 

2 f. *'fibttp (Pibttp, Rem. 4) 

1 c. ipibtDp 1 c. ttbttp 

The connection of these forms with all the suffixes is 
shown in Paradigm C. There it will be seen, too, how the 
$ere in the Perfect Pi el changes sometimes into S e ghdl , and 
sometimes into vocal STi e wd. 

Rem. 1. The suffixes for the 2d pers. pL, dd and are (together 
with Dii and *jfi) rather more weighty [i. e. more strongly accented] 
forms than the others, and hence are called grave suffixes , and always 
have the tone. Compare their connection with nowns in § 91. With a 
verb in the Perfect we find only dd occurring (Ps. 118, 26, Jer. 86, 34). 

2. In the 3 sing. mas. ^liSdp is very often contracted into ibdp, 
according to § 23, 5, and so likewise in the 2 sing. mas. *irthbdp into 
inbdp. 

3. The 3 sing. fern. r\bdp (= Jibwp) has the twofold peculiarity— 
a) that the ending ath constantly draws the tone to itselfand then 
takes the suffixes that make a syllable of themselves (**5, Sj, *iii, Ji, 
*15, id) without a union-vowel, contrary to the general rule (§ 58, 

i rjrbsTl in Cant. 8, 5 is an exception. Only dd and *|3 would probably 
have the tone even here (Rem. 1), but no examples occur. 
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3, a);— b ) with the other suffixes the union-vowel is indeed adopted, 
hut the tone is drawn back to the penultima, so that they appear 
with shortened vowels d-r- e. g. 8 ^ e loves thee Ruth 4, 15, 

in many MSS. DPjb^to it burned them Is. 47, 14, Dfiija she has 

stolen them Gen. 31, 32. For 7jtv4- etc., we find in pause 

Ps. 69, 10 , Cant. 8 , 5, and also without pause , for the 

sake of correspondence in sound, Ppbafi (she has born thee ) in the 
same verse (Cant. 8, 5). The forms Vijljp and are contr. from 

iinritojp (in pause VTT&aj?) and iinSdp, after the analogy of ^ 2 — 7 -, for 
^hr- (§ 58, 4). 

4. In the 2 sing. masc. is mostly used, and the suffixes have 

therefore no union-vowel, e. g. VPGE 1 & toFittST thou hast rejected us. 
hast scattered us Ps. 60, 3; only with 1 p. sing, we have ‘'SPpBJD (from 

and * 13 —^-) e. g. thou searchest me Ps. 139, 1, but also in 

pause thou hast forsaken me Ps. 22, 2.—In the 2 sing. fern. ‘'Pi 

is written also defectively, as in prpja*! thou (fern.) hast deceived me 
1 Sam. 17, 19, JlSPrtV Jer. 16, 10, Cant. 6, 9, Ex. 2, 10; a few times the 
suff. is attached to the shorter form (Pi—r), as in thou (fern.) 

adjurest us Cant. 6, 9, Josh. 2, 17, comp. Jer. 2, 27; and with Sere 
thou (fern.) hast let us down Josh. 2, 18. 

5. In verbs middle E , the E remains before the suffixes, e. g. 

dpnb he puts them on Lev. 16, 4, he loves thee Deut. 16, 16, 

she loved him 1 Sam. 18, 28. From a verb middle O, we have 
I have subdued him Ps. 13, 5, with a shortened 0 in a syllable 
that has lost the tone (§ 44, Rem. 3). 


§ 60 . 

IMPERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

In the forms of the Imperfect Qal, which end with the 
last stem-letter, the vowel 0 of the final syllable is shortened 
generally to *, simple Sh e wd vocal (—), at times to % Chattfph- 
qa!m£$ (—) Jer. 31, 33; hut to 0 , Qdme§-chd\iiph (—), before 
?J—, DD—, ‘jd—. Instead of fijbtDpfi the form is used 

as 2nd and 3rd person, Cant. 1, 6, Jer. 2, 19, Job i9, 15. The 
forms with Nun demonstrative (§ 58, 4) very are apt to stand 
at the end of the clause or sentence. 

NB. Rem. 1. Verbs with Impf. A (to which belong speciaUy all 
that have a guttural for the 2d or the 3d radical, §§64 and 65, retain 
the fuU A in the Impf (and also the Imp . § 61, 2), and the Pd'thach , 


1 This form is also found as feminine without a suffix in Jer. 49, 11, 
Ez. 37, 7. 


/ 
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when it Comes to stand in an open syllable, is lengthened into 
e. g. and it put me on Job 29, 14, let them demand it 

hack Job 3, 5, and he sent them Josh. 8, 3, sinaOj^ they call 

upon him Ps. 146, 18. 

2. Occasionally, as exceptions, suffixes with the union-vowel a, 
occur also in the Imperfect, as in dPaV; Ex. 29,30; comp.2,17, Gen. 19, 
19,29,32. 

3. The suffixes are at times appended also to the plural forms in 

•p, e« g. ye crush me Job 19, 2; elsewhere always without a 

union-vowel, as in pjWSd*? they shall find me Prov. 1, 28, Is. 40, 7, 10, 
Jer. 6, 22. 

4. In Pi. the §eri of the final syllable, like the Cholhn in Qdl t 

becomes Sh e wa\ but before the suffixes ?]— , dd-p, R is only 

shortened into S e ghol , e. g. he will gather thee Deut. 80, 4, more 

rarely into Chirtq, as dd^d^X I will strengthen you Job 16, 5 ; comp. 
Ex. 31, 13, Is. 26, 1. 

5. In Hiph ., the long % remains, as in pSrsibjn thou clothest me 
Job 10, 11; and only rarely we meet with forms like fijniori?) thou 
enrichest it Ps. 66, 10, 1 Sam. 17, 25. Comp. § 53, Rem. 4. 

§ 61. 

INFINITIVE, IMPERATIVE, AND PARTICIPLE WITH PRONOMINAL 

SUFFIXES. 

1. The Infinitive of a verb active can be construed with 
an accusative, and then it takes the verbal suffix (i. e. the 
accusative of the personal pronouns), as ‘pbpjj to kill me; but 
as a noun it can take also the nominal suffix (i. e. the genitive 
of the personal pronoun) as my killing (see § 133, 1, 2). 
In either case it usually assumes in Qal the form bpjj, with 
the 6 drawn backward. (Comp, the segholate nouns of the 
form bttp, with which bbpa is closely related, § 84, Nos. 10, 11, 
and § 93, Parad. VI.). 

Rem. 1. The Inf. of the form ddP becomes with suffixes inddp 
Gen. 19, 33, like nouns of the form HOT. 

2. Before , d>-j—, forms are found which depart from 

the analogy of segholate nouns , e. g. ddbdK your eating Gen. 3, 5, Tfros 
thy standing Obad. 11; but this analogy is foUowed in dd^2)3 your 
harvesting Lev. 19, 9, and drpNd (md-ds'-hhe'm) your contemning Is. 
80, 12. 

2. The leading form of the Imperative in Qal (bttjj) takes 
the suffixes in the same form as the Infinitive . In ‘p5pjj (pro- 
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nounced qb{ e l?ni) the Sh e rvd is very slightly heard, hence we 
have e. g. ‘pSTi rodh e ph<?nx , without Daghesh in the & (§ 21, 
2, a). The forms ‘'bpp, *fcpp, which are not presented in the 
Paradigm, suffer no change. For the fern . njVtSfp the mascu¬ 
line form *fcpp is used, as in the Imperfect.—In the verbs 
that form the Imperative with A (to which belong especially 
those that have a guttural in the 2d or 3d radical, §§ 64 and 
65), as in r6p, the A remains before the suffixes but is 
lengthened into Qame$, because it comes to stand in an open 
syllable (just as in the Impf. A , § 60, Rem. 1), e. g. 
send thou me Is. 6, 8, ‘pina prove thou me Ps. 26, 2. 
call thou me Ps. 50, 15, Gen. 23, 8. In the Imp . of 

Hipfiil, not the form bppfi, but b^ppO is used; e. g. Wn'npfl 
offer it Mai. 1, 8. 

3. The Participles shorten their vowels in the same way 
as nouns of the like form do, e. g. bpp, bppp, according to 
§ 93, Parad. VII. 

On the difference between ^pp (1 my killing one) and ( killing 

me) see § 135, 2. 


II. THE WEAK VERB 1 . 

A. VERBS WITH GUTTURALS. 

Paradigms D. E. F. 

Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three stem- 
letters deviate from the strong verb, according to the general 
rules in § 22. These deviations can only in part be taken 
for actual weakness, as in the omission of the doubling (by 
Daghesh forte , § 63, 4 and § 64, 3), whereas in forms like 
(§ 63? 2), the original a of the preformative is kept 
(§ 47, 2), which is weakened into i in the so-called strong 
verb, as in bbp\ Of course the and T\ come into account 
here only when they retain their power as consonants, and 
are not substitutes for vowels 2 ; but the *1 shares only parti- 


1 See the general view of the classes of verbs, in § 41. 

2 Compare § 68, § 73, Rem. 4, § 74 and § 75. 
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ally in these anomalies (§ 22, 4). For more convenient 
representation, we distinguish the three cases in which the 
guttural stands first, second, or third in the stem. The three 
Paradigms, D, E and F, where only those conjugations are 
omitted which are wholly regular, exhibit the inflections, which 
are more fully explained in the following sections (63—65). 

§ 63. 

VERBS PE CD) GUTTURAL. 

E. g. "W to stand. Paradigm D. 

The deviations here from the regular verb may be reduced 
to the following particulars:— 

1. When the first stem-letter, at the beginning of the 

word, would regularly have a simple Sh e wd (bb£, it 

takes here always a composite Sh'wa ( Chd\eph § 10, 2, § 22, 3); 
e. g. Inf. to stand, bbK to eat, Perf. Dr-HE?, DMBn from 

to be inclined. 

2. When a preformative is prefixed to such forms, it 

takes the vowel which lies in the Chaftph (§ 28, 2), in the 
Impf. Qal at times the original a, as in ‘TOP, Cfbrp he will 
dream, at times 2, as in he will gather, and so always in 
1 p. sing., as in or the composite Sh e wd conforms to 

the vowel of the preformative, as the latter appears in the 
strong verb, but with the i changed to e 1 ; e. g. Perf. Niph. 
‘TOW (comp. ffiph. 1W (comp. Vippn), Inf. and Impf. 

Tttjm, ^TOP> Hoph. Perf W}, Impf. (On the Methegh 

in these forms, see § 16, 2, a.) 

In many verbs, however, the guttural, especially n, when 
it stands after a preformative at the end of a syllable, takes 
the simple Sh e wa\ but in this case the preformative always 
has the vowel corresponding to the composite Sh e wd, which 
the guttural would take according to the above rule; e. g. 

* Some exceptions appear with d, Gen. 31, 27, 1 Sam. 10, 2, 

r*M, 7*53, niass, ftJSJ. Comp. § 51, X. Also in the Part, oftener Y7» 
Ps. 80, 8, etc. Yet the 3 fem. sing. Perf. (of ni05) is always 

Num. 15, 24, Mai. 2, 11, and in pause Finrrj Dan. 11, 36. 
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Impf. Qal nbrr he will desire, Earn he hinds, Niph. Spani? to 
change one*s self, ntfcW girded, Hiph . t° cause to fail. 

The grammarians call this the hard , the former with the comp. 
Sh e wa the so/if, combination. Both forms often occur in the same verb. 

3. When in forms like ‘rforh the vowel of the final 

-:i- “ ’nr: 

syllable is changed into simple Sh e wd vocal, on account of the 
accession of one of the afformatives (*), , n—), then the 

composite Sh e wa of the guttural changes to the corresponding 
short vowel, as T27?, plur. (sound ya-am e -dhi (), 

she is forsaken. But here also there exists a harder form 
besides, as sfcan? they take a pledge, ipTH? as well as *)pTTT! they 
are strong . Compare in general § 22, 4, § 28, 3. 

4. In the Inf., Imp . and Impf. of Niph., where the first 
stem-letter would regularly be doubled (bppri, bpp^), the 
doubling is always omitted, and the vowel of the preforma- 
tive is lengthened into §efre, as for *VQBP\ (§ 22, 1). 

REMARKS. 

I. On Qdl. 

1. In verbs the Inf. constr. and Imp. take (—) under the first 
letter (according to § 22, 4, Rem. 2); hence gird thou Job 38, 3, 
SfTO love thou Hos. 3, 1, bbx to eat, with a prefix thgb, ^bfc&. The (—) 
is found also at times, as in Inf. 1 K. 6, 6; e. g. mrj ib«B Num. 
26,10. 

Also in the other forms of the Imp., the guttural often exerts its 
influence upon the vowel, which it changes to S e ghol , as strip 

thyself Is. 47, 2, Siyjs [for w. n cohort.] set thyself Job 83, 5; 

. especiaUy when the second radical also is a guttural, as JDliK Ps. 31, 24. 
Pd'thach occurs in pledge him Prov. 20, 16. 

2. The Impf. A, as the Parad. shows, has regularly under the first 

two letters-: and with the hard combination-, as Vnn*' he 

ceases , dSift? he is wise. This is true likewise of some verbs Pe Guttural, 
which are also verbs as he sees, he divides , but some 

are like frap, njjrp. The pointing ——— is found even in verbs 

Impf. O, but less frequently, as C]b»£ he collects, fc)P)rP he lays hare. 
The form and she loves Ez. 23, 5, stands quite by itself.—In 

these forms the pointing ——— is frequently shortened to ——— 
(according to § 27, Rem. 5), as he hinds, plur. with suffix 

also *ibm, *nem 

* iv’ ! S- 
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n. On Hiph'tl and H&pKdl. 

3. The above-named (Rem. 2) shortening of ——— to ^ occurs 

here also in the Perf. Hiph . after Wdw con sec. ; i. e. after the throwing 
forward of the tone, as thou didst set , hut with the Wdw th'iDSJii 

and thou shall set Num. 3, 6, 8, 13, 27, 19; ■'PT-irp, hut TH337V; Jer. 
16, 14, Ez. 20, 37. 

4. In the Perf. of Hiph., ——— is sometimes changed into ———, 

and ——— into ——— in Hoph., by lengthening the short vowel, under 
the influence of the Mtthlg, e. g. thou leddest over Josh. 7, 7, 

fibsPi he brings up Hah. 1, 15; flbsh Judg. 6, 28, Nah. 2, 8. Comp. 
§ 93, 6, Rem. 3. 1 


HI. In General. 

NB. 5. In the verbs Mi to be and Jijn to live, the guttural has 
influence on only very few forms; the Impf. is W, pprp. The rule 
given above under No. 1 is indeed true of these verbs, hence nYVl; but 
so soon as a letter is prefixed, the first radical drops the peculiar 
pointing of the guttural, as rVHPib, rvhljfc, WJi'W Ez. 37, 5, 6; njrtj, 

nrmi, wm ' 

6. On verbs K*E in which the K loses its consonant sound and is 
resolved into a vowel, see § 68. 


§ 64. 

VERBS 'A'TfN (V) GUTTURAL. 

E. g. laTO to slaughter. Paradigm E. 

The deviations from the strong verb are less important 
in this class, 2 and are mainly as follows: — 

1. Where a simple Sh e rvd is required, the guttural takes, 
nearly without exception, a composite Sh e rvd , viz. the Chafiph- 
Pcltlidch (—); e. g. Perf. TOTTO, Impf. Imp. Niph. TOTOH. 

In the Imp. Qal the vowel supplied under the first radical 
conforms to the Chd^e'ph under the second, as in TO, 

So in the Inf. Qal w. suf. as in Is. 9, 6 FTiPb to support it (but 


1 In 2 K. 2, 3, 5 (be ye silent) is for imper. prob. because 

of the accent Sill'd'q or for emphasis; cf. ^p^^Tl Jer. 49, 30 for imper. 

make ye deep. — Tr. 

2 Hoptial, which is not exhibited in the Paradigm, is done like Qal: 
Hiptiil is regular. 
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thy marching Judg. 5, 4) and in the fem. form (§ 45, 2, h) rQiiNi to 
love , rQtfn to languish .—From dhfij to love and thx to seize (which are 
also verbs we have Imper. Qal Ps. 31, 24 and Cant. 2,16. 

2. As the preference of the gutturals for the A sound 
has generally less influence on the following than on the 
preceding vowel (§ 22, 2), so not only is the Cho'lem in Inf. 
Qal Bin®, tthti retained, but also, for the most part, the §<?r$ 
in Impf. Niph. and Pi. DTl^ he fights, tDnr he comforts, and 
even the more feeble S e ghdl (after Waw consecutive ) 

But in the Impf. and Imp. of Qal , the last syllable generally 
takes (—), through the influence of the guttural even in 
transitive verbs, e.g. BHB, ttntp; p?T, p?TN *in:p; (seldom 
like Dhp, Thfc£), with suff. in the Imp. in the 

Impf. ; and also in the Perf. Pi., Polthach occurs more 

frequently than in the strong verb, as DTI? to comfort. 

3. In Pi., Pu. and Hithp., the Daghlfsh forte is inadmissible 
in the middle stem-letter; but, in the greater number of 
examples, particularly before n, n, and 2, the preceding 
vowel remains short, the guttural having Daghetsh forte im - 
plicitum (see § 22, 1); e. g. Pi. pnte, Inf. pnte to sport, Pu. 
pm to be washed, Hithp. Imper. Tlttton cleanse yourselves. 
Before tf, the vowel is only generally lengthened, but always 
before 1, as Pi. ‘JKB to refuse, -pto to bless, Impf. -po^, Pass. 
•pi, seldom like patt to despise. 

Bern. 1. The peculiar feebleness of the K perh. causes, in the Perf. 
Qdl of the much-used verb to ask, a weakening of the & (—) 
under it to (—), and in a closed syllable to (—) or to (—), when the 
syllable loses the tone, and the fc< is not preceded by a fuU vowel 
(exactly as in some verbs ‘‘•to, § 69, Bern. 4), e. g. with suffix, Sjb&tid 
Gen. 32, 18, Ps. 137, 3; 2nd pers. plur. dn^KB 1 Sam. 12, 13, 

26, 5j 1 sing, with suffix *ilT>nba<l9 Judg. 13, 6, 1 Sam. 1, 20; also in 
Hiph. JirTVtiKBh 1 Sam. 1, 28. Comp. § 44, Bern. 2. 

2. In Pi. and Hithp., the tone is sometimes drawn back upon the 
penultima, and the J^ere of the final syUable shortened to S e ghol , viz.— 

a) Before a word of one syllable (according to § 29, 3, b ), as dB 

in order to serve there Deut. 17, 12; comp. Gen. 30, 14, Job 8, 18.— 

b) After Waw consecutive , as and he blessed Gen. 1, 22, 

and he drove out Ex. 10, 11. 

3. The foUowing are rare anomalies in the Perf. of Pi.: they 
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delay Jud. 5, 28, for VinK; and the similar form she conceived 

me Ps. ei, 7, for "'pnon? or "ongrn. 

4. A few examples where the K, as a middle guttural, loses 
entirely its consonant sound and is resolved into a vowel, will be 
found in § 73, Bern. 4. 


§ 65. 

VEEBS LAMEDH ('*») GUTTURAL. 

E. g. nbsj to send. Paradigm F. 

1. According to § 22, 2, a and b, we here distinguish two 
cases, viz., either the regular vowel of the final syllable 
remains, and the guttural takes Pafthach furtive , or the full 
vowel Pa'thach takes its place. The particulars are as follows:— 
a) The strong unchangeable vowels *1—, i, (§ 25, 1), are 
always retained; hence Inf. absol. Qdl rtfttD, Part pass. 
rnbti ; Hiph. Impf. rr»bflr?, Part. n^btfa. So also the 

o, though less firm, is retained in the Inf constr. rfbflj, 
in order to distinguish it from the Imp. nbtD (as in verbs 
Guttural ). 

V) The merely tone-long d in the Impf. and Imp. of Qdl 
becomes P&thach , as nbt5\ nbtD. With suff. ‘anbtr, vjnblD, 
see § 60, Rem. 1. 

c) Where fjfefre is the regular vowel of the last syllable, 
the forms with e a and a are both employed, but usage 
generally makes a distinction. Thus— 

In the Part. Qdl and Pi. the only predominant form is nbia, nbttha, 
and the full P&'th&ch appears only in the constr. state nbtB, 

In the Impf. and Inf. Niph. t and in the Perf. Inf. and Impf. Pi. f 
the shorter form with (—) usually stands at the beginning and in 
the middle of a sentence, the one with (———) at the end, and in 
pause ; e. g. it is diminished Num. 27, 4, comp. 86, 3; 
he cleaves Hab. 8, 9, comp, aga*] Ez. 18, 11, aba to swallow Hab. 1, 13, 
Num. 4, 20. It may further be observed, that the Inf. absol. retains 
§e'r$, but the Inf. constr. loses it, e. g. nbiB Deut. 22, 7, 1 K. 11, 22, 
else nbttj to send. 

In Hiph. the shortened forms of the Imp. and Impf. admit only 
(—), e. g. fibsn prosper thou y non?} and he caused to trust. The Inf. 
absol. takes (———), as naan to make high ; but as Inf. constr. also 
nai’n occurs in Job 6, 26. 
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2. The guttural here has simple Sh e rvd whenever the 
third radical regularly takes it (because it is Sh e wa quiescent, 
which generally remains even under gutturals, § 22, 4), as^ 
‘'Pin?®. But in the 2 fem. Perf. a \&\pmg-Pa[ thach 
takes its place, as nnStt? (§ 28, 4), yet very rarely also as 
rinj?b 1 K. 14, 3. 

The softer combination with (—) for (—) occurs only in some 
examples of the 1 plur. Perf. when the tone is thrown forward, as 
we know thee Hos. 8, 2, comp. Gen. 28, 29, Ps. 46, 18, 2 Sam. 
21, 13; and also before the suffixes DD, *)D, as I will send thee 

1 Sam. 16, 1 , Gen. 31, 27, SjSrnwpK Jer. 18, 2. 

On the weak verbs see especially in § 74. 

B. CONTRACTED VERBS. 

§ 66 . 

VERBS ft. 

E. g. to approach. Paradigm H. 

The irregularities of these verbs, arising from the weak¬ 
ness of the nasal letter Nun, are as follows:— 

1. The Imp. and Inf. constr. often (specially if the Impf. 

has a) lose (see § 19, 3) their Nun, which would here at the 
beginning of the form take Sh e wa, as ©? for The Inf. 

then, however, has regularly the feminine-ending or, 

with a guttural, n—* (§ 80, 2), as tlttH, In?a to touch (from *5p). 
The Imp. in this case has mostly Pclthach, as TO (2 Sam. 1,15), 
-TO before Maqqefph (Gen. 19, 9), rarely ChdUm, as ‘'TO (Ruth 
2, 14), wS (Josh. 3, 9, 2 Ch. 19, 31); in one verb §e r re, as *jig 
give (from ‘jnp). Frequently it takes the lengthened form 
(§ 48, 5), as ran give! HTO come near / 

2. Whenever Nun stands at the end of a syllable after a 

preformative, it assimilates itself to the following stem-letter 
(§ 19, 2, a ); viz., a) in the Impf. Qal, e. g. for bbyi he 

will fall, TO^ for TO?*', for ‘pn^ he will give (the Impf. 6, as 
in the strong verb, being usual, the Impf. E only in this 
example 1 ;— V) in the Perf. Niph., e. g. TO? for TO??;— c) in 

1 The Impf. A 0l3&*]) is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is the 
actual, form in The fjfe re in in*! is accounted for by the double weakness 

of the stem lOJ (see Rem. 3 above). 
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the whole of Hiph. and Hoph. (which here has always Qibbu$, 
according to § 9, 9, 2), e. g. tP?n, Wn, for tpa?n, TOpn. 

The other forms are all quite regular, e. g. /Vr/*., Inf. 
absol., Part. Qal, all Pi el, Pudl, etc. Only the irregular con¬ 
jugations are given in the Paradigm H. 

NB. The characteristic of these verbs in aU forms which begin 
. with a formative letter, is the Daghe'sh forth following it in the 
second radical. Such forms, however, appear also in some verbs 
(§ 71) and even in verbs (§ 07, 5). The Inf. rvi and the Imp. 0$, 
also "toa (Gen. 10, 9) and 1$, coincide with those of verbs Y r B (§ 09).— 
On Hp, nnp (from fijA to take), see below in Rem. 2.—D*ip*? is 
Impf. Niph. of D^p, and so in all weak verbs (§ 72, 4 ). —Also p$K 
(Ps. 130 , 8) is not from pp3, but contracted from pbpK from r. pVo to 
ascend (see § 19, 2, Rem.). 

Rem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms 
mentioned in Nos. 1 and 2 retain their Nun , e. g. Imp. J±33 let alone , 
*i!>B3 fall ye; Inf. bfip (cf. Impf. VlT), rip (as well as nra) to touch , 1 
Impf. *1133^ he keeps Jer. 3, 5 (elsewhere *iis^), *1*123^ they guard. In 
Niph. this never occurs 2 and very seldom in Hiph. and Hoph., as TjTOpn 
to melt Ez. 22, 20, ^Ppn they are cut off Judg. 20 , 31. It regularly 
occurs, however, in all verbs which have a guttural for their second 
stem-letter, as bTO he will possess. In these verbs the Ndn only rarely 
falls away, as nrn for TOp^ he will descend; Niph. DP3 for DH33 he has 
comforted himself. 

NB. 2. Like the Ndn of these verbs (§ 19, 2), the b of the verb 
fipb (to take ) is also treated. Hence Impf. Qdl tip*', Imp. np (seldom 
fipb), Inf. constr. ntip (w. suf. innp), Hoph. Impf. np*j, but NipK al is 
always ftpbl 

NB. 3. The much used verb *)n$ to give has this farther irregularis, 
that also its third radical (the final Ndn) is assimilated, as •'TOp for 
TOjnj, TO3 for p3F)3; Inf. constr. TO for nan (see Rem. 1 above and 
§ i9, 2), with suff. W my giving; Niph. Perf. DTO3 for TOpttl See 
Paradigm H. In other stems, the 3 as third radical is retained, 

§ 67. 

VERBS 'A'YIN DOUBLED Css). 

E. g. asp to surround. Paradigm G. 

1. The principal irregularity of these verbs consists in 
the utterance of the second and third radicals often as one 


1 Also to give (for TO) Num. 20, 21.— Tr. 

2 But see tppn p s . 08, 3 for tflpn Inf. c . of CpJ.— Tr. 

10 
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doubled letter, as top (contracted from the original form 
sabhabhu) for top© (Eem. 10 below), even when a full vowel 
should regularly stand between them, as lb for nhp, ID 
(from the orig. sabhabha, contr. sabba) for nip. Those forms 
are not contracted which contain unchangeable vowels, or a 
Daghe!sh forte, as lino, nni©, npp. 

2. The monosyllabic stem thus obtained takes, through¬ 
out, the vowel which the full form would have had in its 
second syllable, because that serves to characterise the form 
(§ 43, Rem. 1), e. g. Perf. np for nn©; nap for finn© (both 
from the original (sabhabhath), Inf. n© for lap; Hiph. ipn for 
napn (comp. No. 6). 

3. The Daghe'sh forte, which, after this contraction, 
properly belongs throughout to the final stem-letter, is ex¬ 
cluded from it (§ 20, 3, a), except when formative additions 
are made at the end, as top, to©, Impf. to©?, but not np, ab. 

4. When the afformative begins with a consonant (D, ft), 
a vowel is inserted before it, in order to render audible the 
Daghesh of the. final stem-letter (§ 20, 3, c, Rem.), which 
vowel in the Perf. is i, in the Imp. and Impf. , e. g. ninp, 

wap, impf ns toon. 

The Arab writes indeed regularly tVTTB, but has also, specially in 
the popular language, rv*ra maddet, maddit , also nfcfro madddt , which 
last is exactly analogous to the Hebrew inflection 1 . 

5. The preformatives of Impf. Qal, Perf. of Niph., Hiph. 
and Hoph., which in consequence of the contraction stand in 
a simple syllable (nbp instead of nhW), take, instead of the 
short vowel of the regular form, the corresponding long one 
(according to § 27, 2, a). Hence Qal Impf. 0 ab? for nnp?= 
nbp? 2 (comp. No. 6); Impf. A, *)■©? for ‘top? he is bitter; Hiph. 


1 The explanation given here of this inserted vowel may certainly suffice, 

if an approximation be supposed between this class of verbs and that of 
compare nisp and Arab, maddeta with or and with 

nrian. 

t v - : 

2 It might seem far more easy, in explaining the origin of the Impf. 
-b? (as well as of the Impf. in verbs V'S, Wp?) to regard it as formed from 
the contracted stem-syllable SO by prefixing ?; and so also Hiph. and Hoph. 
But the mechanicaUy easier way is not always the natural one. 
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aon for aaon, Inf. aon for aaon; Hoph. acm for aaon. This 
long vowel (except the *1 in H6ph'&l) may be shortened. 

NB. There is still another mode (the common one in Chaldee) of 
constructing these forms, which supplies a Daghesh in the first radical 
in place of doubling the third (comp. § 19, 2, Rem.); e. g. Impf \ Qiil 
sb*] for nintn, Impf. Hiph. Dn? for Dan?, Hoph. for rro\ These 
forms do not usually take Daghesh in the final letter on receiving 
an accession, as they bote themselves (from *n£), * and they 
smote (from r\ns), because the doubling is already supplied in the firs t 
letter, and the tone also rests on the afformative instead of the stem- 
syUable; but see also Judg. 18, 23, *ltn:£ Job. 4, 20. They there¬ 
fore omit also at times the vowels i and e * g* we perished 

(from Dan) Jer. 44, 18, Hjbkn they tciU tinkle (from bbx) Jer. 19, 3. The 
Paradigm G. Exhibits this form by the side of the other in Impf. Qtil , 
Hiph. and Hoph. On Niph. see Rem. 5. 

6. Several obsolete forms, which are partly older and 
more original than those of the strong verb, lie at the 
foundation of these contractions. Thus the Impf. stands 
for ibp?, with a under the preformative, as in the regular 
Arabic form 1 ; Hiph. nprt for naon has in the contracted 
stem-syllable not i ('—), but only the tone-long e (—), which 
without the tone appears as short i in ntopfi (comp, the 
Aram. btapK, also § 53, 1 and Rem. 1); Perf. Niph. nop for 
nnp?=nnp?; impf. Niph. nt^, for nntp, comp, bpjp, § 51, 
Rem. 2. 

7. The tone has this peculiarity, that usually it is not 

thrown forward upon the afformatives beginning with a vowel 
(n— , *1, V”* § 40, 2), but remains before them on the stem- 
syllable, as top 2 . Before the other afformatives, it rests upon 
the inserted vowels i and (except with Din and fpi which 

always take the tone), and in consequence the vowels of the 
word are shortened, as toOtt, but fiDtoon; 5to bn, but ntoon. 

8. In numerous verbs of this class, instead of Pi., Pu. 
and Hithp. there is found with the same sense the less usual 
conjugation Poe!I (§ 55, 1), with its passive ( Poctl) and re- 


1 Hebrew from (§ 9 , 5). The a appears also in verbs 'B 

guttural , especially in verbs (§ 68 ) and verbs 1*3, § 72. But i occurs for 
a also in Arabic in a dialectic form. 

2 The terminations for gender and number in the Participles take the 

tone, as these are not a part of the verbal inflection, as •"JSDd. 

10 * 
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flexive {Hithpo&l), e. g. bbiT to treat ill, pass. bbi£, reflex. 
bbfatin (from bb£); in some is found also Pilpe'l (§ 55, 4), as 
baba to roll, babann to roll one's self (from bba), Pilp. fWW 
to caress, with its pass. (Pdlp&'l) to be caressed, and 

reflex. (Hithp&lp&'l) to delight oneself Ps. 119, 16, 

(from T?Tp). These forms do not suffer contraction any 
more than Pi., Pu. and Hithpa el. 

REMARKS. 

I. On Qdl. 

1. In the Perf. are found some examples with Cholbn (comp, 
bbj, § 43, 1), as wi they are high (from Job 24 , 24, toK (from dh'J) 
Gen. 49, 23. 

2. The Cholem of the Inf., Imp. and/rap/*. (nb, db^) is a changeable 
vowel and written defectively, with a few exceptions, which are found 
especially in the later orthography; e. g. fob for tbtb to plunder Est. 3, 13, 
8, 11. It is shortened into Qamef-chatliph or Qtbbtif, whenever it loses 
the tone, as Inf. -ft (rdn) to rejoice Job 38, 7; with suff. ipna when he 
founded Prov. 8, 27, Imp. *»ain pity me, Impf. with Waw consec. 

Judg. 9 , 18, with suff. DW he lays them waste Prov. 9 , 3 in Q e ri. 1 

3. Examples with final Pathdch in the Inf., Imp. and Impf. (blag, 
*>?)*), are the following: Inf. ^ to stoop Jer.6,26, Imp. ba roll thou Ps. 
119 , 22, Impf. he is bitter Is. 24 , 9, b£? he is slighted Gen. 16 , 4, 
Tp? he is soft Is. 7, 4. Examples of the Chaldaising Impf. are 
(though is also in use), dib*] he is astonished 1 K. 9 , 8, Wf] they are 
silent Job 29 , 21. 

4. In the Participle occurs the Aramaean form Otfib (for DOttJ) Jer. 
30, 16 in K e thibh. 

II. OnNtpJial. 

5. Besides the usual form of the Perf. (303) with Pathdch and 
of the Part. (m. 303, f. H303) with Qameq in 2d syllable, there is still 
another with Seri, and another with Cholem (analogous to bdjj, *135, 
bb^, § 43, 1), extending through the whole conjugation; e. g. Perf. bjDJ 
(also bj?3) it is a light thing Is. 49, 6, fi303 (for J1303) Ez. 27, 2; Part. 
003 toasted away Nah. 2, 11: with Cholem , iibh) they are rolled together 
Is. 34, 4, comp. 63, 19, 64, 2, Am. 3, 11, Nah. 1, 12; Impf. thou 
shalt be laid waste Jer. 48, 2. Inf. forms with the P&th&ch do not 
even exist, but those with Sere and Cholem, as Inf. OOH to melt Ps. 
68, 3, Inf. absol. ti3ii to be plundered Is. 24, 3; in the Imp. only 
cleanse yourselves Is. 62, 11 and *iEnh raise yourselves up Num. 17,10.— 

1 In Ruth 2, 16 we find bib as Inf. abs. instead of bibflj, and 3p in Num. 
23, 25 for d*Qj5.— Tr. 
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Chaldaising forms of NIpli al (with a sharpening of the 1st syllable) occur 
in bn? it was profaned Ez. 28, 3 (from bbn), “in? (from “inn) Ps. 89, 4, 
102, 4 (also “inj Jer. 6, 29), PP? fractus est (from PPP) Mai. 2, 5. 

ID. On Htptii'l and HtipJidl. 

6. Besides Ijferd the final syllable has also Pdthdch , especially with 
gutturals, as “ion he made bitter; Inf. nnn to cleanse Jer. 4, 11. But 
also without a guttural, as pnP he pounded small 2 K. 28, 15; plur. 
12DP l Sam. 6, 10; Part. bsD shadowing Ez. 31, 3. 

7. The Imperfect with the tone retracted is formed like he 
protects Ps. 91, 4, b?Jl and he rolled Gen. 29, 10. 

8. Chaldaising forms of Hiph. and Hoph.: 2D?' Ex. 13, 18, narrbat 
do not embitter Ex. 23, 21, IPS^i and tlwy smote Deut. 1, 44, bns I 
win profane Ez.39, 7, Iran they peiish Job 24, 24, PS*' it is smitten Is. 
24, 12 [plur. *in^ Jer. 48, 6], Ipn^ in pause (Job 19, 23) for ipfP, also 
SIP©*' Job 4, 20. 

*r\ ’ 

IV. In General. 

9. Verbs are very nearly related to verbs 1*5 (§ 72), as the 
great similarity in their inflection throughout has already shown. In 
form the verbs *55 are generally the shorter (comp. 2D^ and WpJ, 2pP 
and D-'pn). In some cases they have precisely the same form, e. g. in 
the Impf. consec. of Qal and Hiph., in Hoph., and in the rare conju¬ 
gations. On account of this relation, they have sometimes borrowed 
forms from each other, e. g. for *pn he rejoices Prov. 29, 6. 

NB. 10. Along with the contracted forms there are found especially 
in certain conjugations and tenses, others which are wholly regular; 
e. g. Perf. Qal 220 1 Sam. 7, 16, 1220 Josh. 8, 15, ^laOO Ps. 18, 6, 
IPTO and infi they bow down , TT2 to plunder Ez. 29, AS,plur. 1TJ2 Josh. 
8, 27, 13TT2 Deut. 2, 35 (also *131*2 in 3, 7) ; Inf. 220 and 2D; Impf. 13PP 
he is gracious Amos 5,5, else *jh\ Hiph. ■p?*in, Impf. *p?*£ he will rejoice 
(which in Hiph. is never contracted); Part. astonished Ez. 3,15. 

Thefull form appears to be more poetic and has a certain emphasis 
(as in *wib in Ps. 118, 11)*. 

11. We have seen above (No. 5), that in the Impf. of the Chaldee 
form, the Daghesh of the third radical, together with the preceding 
vowel, is omitted before afformatives, which however take the tone, as 
Ixn*] The same omission occurs also in other forms at times, as in 
Gen. 9, 7 for P&23 we will confound (Cohortative from bba); lOP 
for lain Gen. 9, 6 they will devise; Perf. Niph. ii2D3 for nabb Ez. 
41, 7, dpbo? for Dpfajs Gen. 17, 11 (from bbo=blo to circumcise *; comp. 

1 Here may be compared DoPlb Is. 47,14 (perh. for DOPb) for their warm¬ 
ing. — Tr. 

2 So also 130P for 131HP (r. OOP) in Num. 17, 28 and perh. in Lam. 
3, 22 .—Tr. 
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Is. 10, 3, Jer. 8, 14. Without Daghesh, but with the accented full 
vowel: rbrft for tji'Shn Judg. 16, io, msn for Prov. 7, 13, rttaj 
1 Sam. 14, 36, comp. Is. 67, 5 for d^EHID. 

12. Though the tone is here less attracted to the endings (comp. 
No. 7 above, p. 147), yet this exceptionally happens at times— a) in the 
Per/., specially if it stands in the sense of a present tense (§ 126, 3), as 
in sii'n (they are many) Ps. 3, 2, 104, 24, Jer. 6, 6, 1 Sam. 26, 10 (with 
dW today), tffrn (they are soft) Ps. 66, 22, (they are swift) Jer. 
4, 13, Hab. 1, 8, *©1 (they are pure) Job 16,15, 26, 25;— b) in the Imper. 
(demanding in excited tone), as in "’S'J (rejoice aloud!) Is. 64, 1, Zeph. 
3, 14, Zech. 2, 14, Is. 44, 23, 40, 13, Jer. 31, 7 (but ‘'p wail! Lam. 
2, 19), *^H celebrate (thy festivals) Nah. 2, 1, Jer. 7, 29;— c) in forms 
with pronominal suffix (this accords with the general law about the 
tone , § 29, 1, 2), as in *130, Ps. 118, 11, and here the vowels before 

the Daghesh suffer the changes pointed out in § 27, 1, viz., Cholem 
in the Impf. becomes Ofibbtif, more seldom Qames-chatuph (so too 
above under letter b), fjefrt, in Hiph. becomes CMreq (after the analogy 
of ilpSdtn, ftnifdil); the preformatives then, in place of the full vowel, 
take Sb c wa, e. g. ■'33d'} Ps. 40, 6, ilfiid'? Job 40, 22, Join*? Ps. 67, 2; 
Hiph . •'350*; Ez. 47, 2.' 

C. WEAKEST VERBS (VERBA QTJIESCENTIA). 

§ 68 . 

VEEBS K't. 

E. g. bay: to eat. Paradigm I. 

So far as the g is treated as a consonant and a guttural, 
these verbs have all the properties of verbs Pe Guttural , ex¬ 
hibited in § 63. But here we regard them only in so far as 
the quiesces, i. e. loses its consonant sound, and is blended 
with the foregoing vowel, which chiefly happens in the Impf. 
Qal of only a few very common verbs and forms, much modi¬ 
fied by constant use. The following are the particulars:— 

1. In the Impf. Qal of five verbs (viz. to perish, 
to be willing, bdK to eat, nfcK to say, n&K to bake) the K always 
quiesces in a long 6 (Cholem), as “Dao. In some others, the 
other form in which it retains its power as a consonant is 
also in use, as TfifcO and Thao he takes hold. 1 The 6 in this 

1 So now in the vulgar Arabic of Palestine ya'kul (he eats) becomes yokul. 
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case is but a corruption of the vowel d (§ 9, 10, 2), which 
is itself derived by contraction from — — or — —. The feeble - 
ness of these verbs (§ 41, c) affects also their last syllable, 
so that it receives an e (fere) instead of the stronger vowel 
6, e * 8- Job 17, 9, 18, 9, mostly so with distinctive ac¬ 
cents at the end of a period or clause; but with conjunctive 
accents, which mark continuous discourse, it takes a(Pathach), 
e. g. ‘■tfb “nan Ps. 9, 19, on the contrary in Ps. 1, 6. 

When the tone moves back, the last stem-syllable has some¬ 
times Pathach, as Qi^ perish the day Job 3, 3, and 
he ate, and sometimes S*ghdl , as in ‘"itt&n (Mitel) with a con¬ 
junctive accent; but (Milra) with a distinctive 

and in pause (only in Job mostly ‘its&n Mitel). —rQK and 
are at the same time verbs n"b; hence Impf. nifcO (§ 75,1). 

It is but very seldom that fe'ri stands before X in Impf. Qdl , as 
nnatP) it shall come (Mic. 4, 8) contracted from WW] (from nnx), nnx 
I love (Prov. 8, 17) as well as 5ttX (from attx, nttx); but always in the 
Inf. with b, as in “ibxb for to say (i. e. saying ) for *nbxb. 

2. In the Is# pers. sing. Impf. the second (the radical) it (to 
avoid the repetition of this feeble letter) is regularly dropped 
(§ 23, 3), as *Vofc for I mill say, “ittsn and I said. 

Except in this case, the radical X is seldom dropped, as in t)DPi for 
C)DXtn thou takest away Ps. 114,29, and he gathered 2 Sam. 6,1, ‘'btn 

thou goest away (from btx) Jer. 2, 36. 2 

The Parad. I shows the weak forms in which is treated 
as a quiescent (viz., Impf. Qdl ), and merely indicates those 
more regular ones in which it retains its force as a guttural 
(as. in Parad. D). 

Rem. 1. In forms of the derived conjugations the X but very 
seldom quiesces, as in Perf. Niph. WHib Josh. 22, 9, Hiph. bsx^ and he 
took away Num. 11, 25, (for 3^X*1) and he set an ambush 1 Sam. 

16, 5, •ptx I hearken Job 82, 11, b^Dix (6 from d) I cause to eat Hos. 
11, 4, iwix (6 from a) I will destroy Jer. 46, 8, *pta giving ear Prov. 

17, 4; Imp. V'ntt bring ye (from nnx) Is. 21, 14. 

2. In Pi. the X is sometimes dropped by contraction (like Jl in 
e. g. Cjfco (as in Syr., Chald., and Samar.) for tjixB teach¬ 
ing Job 36, 11, bil? for iiTX*] he shall pitch tent Is. 13, 20. 


1 Compare a similar exchange of e and a in § 65, 1, c. 

2 So also mh for TfiXPl (from THX) 2 Sam. 20, 9.—!ZV. 
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§ 69. 

VERBS ■'"B. FIRST CLASS, OR VERBS ORIGINALLY i"B. 

E. g. to dwell. Paradigm K. 

Verbs fall principally into two classes, which are 
different from each other in their origin and inflection. The 
first embraces those verbs which have properly a 1 for their 
first stem-letter. In Arabic and Ethiopic they are written 
with 1 (e. g. Arab, and Ethiop. walada ), but in Hebrew 
(and Aramaean) by a difference of dialect, they take instead 
of it, wherever the first stem-letter begins the form (but see 
No. 2 and Rem. 4 below). The second class embraces those 
which are properly ‘’"id, and which have Yddh also in Arabic 
(§ 70). A few of these verbs of both classes form, in 
some respects, a third class which is inflected like verbs )"b 
(§ 71 ). 

In the verb the forms are distinguished according to the signifi¬ 
cation, viz.,—1) (1st class, for *121) to be in a strait , Impfr I2T, ‘"1251 ;— 

2) *12J (2d class) to form , Impf. *12** W*!. 

The peculiar inflection of the first class, which is ana¬ 
logous to the Arabic n"s, consists in the following parti¬ 
culars : 

1. In the Impf., Imp. and Inf. constr. of Qal there is a 
twofold inflection. About the half of these verbs have here 
the feeblest forms, viz.— 

Impf. SHF;, with a tone-lengthened e in the second syllable, 
which may be shortened to S e ghdl and vocal 
Sh e wa\ and with a somewhat firmer e in the first 
syllable, which in some degree still embodies 
the first radical *» that has been dropped (but 
scarcely ever written nti$^); 

Imp. a®, shortened from by omission of the feeble 
and— 

Inf. rDE, shortened in like manner, but taking the femi¬ 
nine-ending which again lengthens and 

strengthens the form. 
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The other half of these verbs are inflected with stronger 
forms, have the Impf. A, and retain the Yddh at the begin¬ 
ning, viz. in— 

Imp . and Inf. ^b*», as a consonant, but in 

Impf. tn", as a quiescent, resolved into the vowel t (§ 24,2). 

That the letter mode of inflection belongs to verbs actually I'B (which 
has often been overlooked and falsely denied), is shown, partly by the 
numerous verbs which take these forms in Q£l, and at the same time 
have 1 in Niph ., Hiph., and Hoph., partly by the Arabic, where the 
verbs 1*6 have likewise a double inflection. 

Even in the same verb are found both the weaker and the stronger 
forms, the latter with the Yddh, the former without it, as px 2 K. 4, 
41, and pbrj pour thou Ez. 24, 3, ETi 1 K. 21, 15, tth Deut. 2, 24, also 

possess thou, lengthened iri'^ Deut. 33, 23; Impf\ Tp**] he will kindle 
Deut. 32, 22, and ng? Is. 10, 16. 

NB; To the first mode of inflection belong, e. g. nbj to bear (off¬ 
spring), to g<fk forth, to sit, “nj to descend , sn; to know {Impf. 

with Pa'thach in the last syllable on account of the guttural); to 
the second belong to weary, sr? to labour , to counsel, to sleep, 
un; to be dry, fcO; to fear. 

2. The original Warv appears always as a consonant, 

wherever it must be doubled, as in the Inf., Imp. and Impf. 
Hiph. nttFP (just like bttgn, bttjp); and also in the Hithp. 

of some verbs, e. g. jmnn from *T, Winn from ro\ nwn 
from nT, an d two noun-forms, viz., ^bj offspring from ^b* 
to bear [and nn guilty]. The 1 at the end of the syllable be¬ 
comes a vowel, as u (*i) in all Hopfial, e. g. attfin for Itihn; 
and in combination with a preceding a, as a diphthongal d 
(i) in Perf. and Part, of Htpfidl, and in all Hiptiil , e. g. ntrb 
for Mhj, imjin for rpflrin.—The Yddh stands as a consonant 
in the Perf. and Part. Qal (ntn etc., lip, y*\t P) even when *1 
precedes, as SEP (yet we have DMttPI according to § 24,1 ,a), 
in all Pi. and Pu., as brp to wait for, to be born, also in 
the Impf. and Part., as bw, TT’ft known (from ?T»), also 
at times in Hithp., as ninnn, isrnn, tortjnn (as well as TOn 
with Waw as above). 

3. The other forms, with few exceptions (see Rems. 3,4), 
are quite regular. 

NB. In those forms in which Yodh does not appear, these verbs 
may be distinguished, in the Impf. of Q&l by the Ife're under the pre- 
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formatives, in Niph ., Hiph ., and Hoph. by the Waic (1, i, 1) before the 
second radical. (The defective orthography, as in *pbh, is not frequent.) 
Forms like 2Hg, roSj are common to these and verbs ‘"fi. Hoph^l has the 
same form as in verbs "SS and 1*3?. 

Bern. 1. The Inf. Qal of the weaker form (see No. 1 above) takes 
8uff . like ‘'Watt; and it very seldom has the masculine form like 3?*n to 
know Job 82, 6, 10, or the feminine ending tt—, like Wn Ex. 2, 4. 
With a guttural, the latter takes the form D-;—f- instead of n-^— 
e. g- to know , with suff. —rviS to bear in 1 Sam. 4, 19 is con¬ 

tracted to fib (§19,2).—Examples of the regular or strong form are fcCP 
to fear Josh. 22, 25, with prep, *10*4 Is. 51, 16; with suffix , Job 

88, 4, W3 Ezra 3, 12. The strong form seldom has the feminine¬ 
ending, as in fibi^ to be able, to dry up Gen. 8, 7. 

2. The Imp. Qal often has the lengthening in—, as sit thou , 

PH*i descend thou. From 3l"n to give, the Imp. is 3afi, lengthened najj 
fern. Buth. 3, 15, plur. inn, mostly with (accented) Qameq, which 
may be partly owing to the influence of the guttural. 

3. The Impf. of the form SttP takes Pa'thach in its final syllable 

when it has a guttural, as 3?^ he will knoic, also^nt) Jer.13,17. When the 
tone is drawn back upon the penultima, the final syllable takes S e ghol, viz., 
before a word of one syllable, and after Waw consecutive; e. g. fcW"at§f 
Gen. 44, 33; *TiSl, but in pause and YW. A very rare 

exception, in which an Impf. of this kind is written fully, is 

Mic. 1, 8. The Impf. tt3W, when lengthened, can also lose its radical *», 
even when the preformative is *>, whose vowel (a long i) has then 
Methegh (see § 16, 6, 2, Bern.), as in 1&r> Is. 40, 30, IStt? Is. 05, 23. — 
From bbj (i to be able) we get exceptionally hav* as the Impf. Qal; comp, 
the Arab, form yauruu (yoniu) from warua , and yaugalu (yogalu) 
from wagila; or even the vulgar Arab, yufalu from waqala. Others 
regard b^P as Impf. Hoph. (of bbj) he is enabled—he can, which may 
have got into use instead of the Impf. Qal. 

4. In some stems the feebleness affects also the Perf. Qdl, so far, 
that the a under the second radical becomes t which then becomes 
e in an open syllable before the tone, as in Dfi'ITP, filial, Tpfi'lb'?, from 
J2TP, *ib\ Examples are found in Num. 11, 12, Deut. 4, 1, 8,1, 19,1,20, 1, 
Ps. 2,7, 09, 36, etc. In Syriac e is here predominant; in Hebrew the feeble 
vowel is found only in such forms of the Perf. as have not a full vowel 
under the first radical. For a similar case, see § 64, Bern 1. 

5. As an exception, the Impf. Niph. sometimes has instead of 
the 1; e. g. bfij^l and he waited Gen. 8, 12; comp. Ex. 19, 13. — The 
first pers. sing, has always the form attjltf not BIBIK; comp. § 51, Bern. 4. 

6. In Pi el, the radical Yodh is sometimes dropped after *] pre¬ 
formative, which takes its pointing (like K in § 68, Bern. 2); e. g. fiSPI 
for n$m and he grieved Lam. 3, 33, Wi for and they cast, also in 
verse 53. And so also from a verb of the second class, Ifi&SPl for 
infew- omd he dried it up Nah. 1, 4. 
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7. The Imp. Hiph. makes rarely like :rOTi (e. g. TT^Dim in 

Prov. 10, 25), but always so with suffix (see § 61,2), lengthened — 

The Impf. Hiph., like Impf. Qdl , takes S e ghol when the tone is drawn 
back, as CjDi 5 let him add Prov. 1, 5, P)Oi^^ and he added . On forms like 
3WiiY% see § 53, Rem. 7.—In Hoph. are some cases of i for *1, as yTirt 
for 3WI Lev. 4, 23, 38, and fcO*h for rnsp Prov. 11, 25. 

NB. 8. The verb ^brt to go is connected in part with verbs of 
the first class, for it forms (as if form Impf. 7]b?, with Wato cons . 
^b*!, i n pause ^5 (§ 29, 4, Rem.), Inf. constr. P2b, w. suf. ■'Pab, 7]Fob, 
Irish, dtnsb, Imp. ^b, w. Pi cohort. Msb, and also Tjb Num. 23, 13, and so 
Hiph. ’Jpbiil. Rarely and almost exclusively in later books and in 
poetry, we find also the regular inflections from ^bfi, as Impf. Tjbrp, 
Inf. Tfbfi (Num. 22, 14, 16, Eccl. 6, 8, 9), Imp . pi. tobft (Jer. Bl, 50); on 
the contrary Perf. Qdl is always Tjbn, Part. ?jbh, Inf. abs. Tpbn, Pi el 

Hithp . ^biTPii, SO that in this verb a nowhere distinctly appears as 
first radical l . An obsolete stem ?}b J may however be assumed, although 
in a word so much used as Tjbri, the feeble letter h may itself be treated 
like 1, and so the inflection resemble “■&. Comp, also the feeble KB, e. g. 
^btn from btK (§ 68 2), and ‘cbn from ^bn, Impf. Hiph. rrY^nx from *13K 
like 2 K. 6, 19 from ^bn. 


§ 70. 

VERBS *1. SECOND CLASS, OR VERBS PROPERLY '*t. 

E. g. SDJ to be good. Paradigm L. 

The most essential points of difference between verbs 
properly '"£> and verbs Y'fc are the following:— 

1. Qal has only the stronger of the two forms described 
in § 69, 1, viz. that in which the radical remains, Inf. 
with the Impf. A, as M 1 *, pa^, pp^, with Warn consec. *)rp^ 
the Pclthach of which becomes S'ghol when the tone shifts 
hack, as pp^l and he awoke Gen. 9, 24, *\T&\ (from *\T") and 
he formed Gen. 2, 7. 

2. In Hiph*il the is regularly retained in writing, and is 
pronounced as a diphthongal e ( $ere) } e.g. l^n (from n^n), 
Impf. ; seldom with the diphthong ai, ay, as in 

they make straight Prov. 4, 25, Ps. 5, 9 in Q e ri, comp. Gen. 
8, ll in Q e ri. 

NB. The following are the only verbs of this kind: SEJ to be good, 
to suck, ypj to awake, to form, bb^ (only in Hiph. b^b^n) to bewail, “ittr 

1 But see risV’K I will go in Mic. 1, 8.— Tr. 
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to be straight , (Arab, yabisa) to be dry (yet Hiph. Spain) and the 
Hiph. 'pa*'!! (denom. of to go to the right. 

Rem. Of the Impf. Hiph. there is an anomalous form with per¬ 
formatives put before the 3d pers. Wp, as Wjp he wails, I wail, 

siWjtn ye wail, Is. 15, 2, 05, 14, Jer. 48, 31, Hos. 7, 14; also Job 

24, 21; and once even in Impf. Qal in 3Hp Ps. 188, 6, from This 

anomaly is explained by supposing that the "» of the simple form was 

superficially taken to belong to the stem. On Nah. 1, 4, see 

§ 69, Rem. 6. 


§ 71. 

VERBS THIRD CLASS, OR CONTRACTED VERBS '*t>. 

This class embraces those verbs ‘’"fi, of the first and second 
class, whose ** does not quiesce in long i or e, but is as¬ 
similated like 3. Some verbs are exclusively of this class, 
e. g. ?:r> to spread under, Hiph. Hoph. n:r to burn 

up, Impf. nap, Hiph. Hiph. n^atti; others have two forms, 
the one sharp with the assimilated, the other weaker with the 
quiescent, as pap to pour, Impf. par and pa^j (1 K. 22, 35); 

to form, Impf. and ^ap (Is. 44, 12, Jer. 1, 5); *U2P 

to be straight, Impf. and ^YfiP (1 Sam. 6,12).—It is worthy 
of notice that the verbs which are thus inflected have an s 
sound as the second radical, with the single exception of 
rr$H (Gen. 40, 20, Ez. 16, 5) Inf. Hoph . from 

NB. Verbs of this class (which seldom occur) are inflected like verbs 
*}B, for which they may easily be mistaken by the learner. When, 
therefore, a form has not a root *]£ in the lexicon, he should look for 
one of this class under Yodh. 

The first two classes are exhibited in their distinctive forms in 
Paradigms K and L, § 69. The third follows exactly verbs “jib, and is 
besides very rare. 


§ 72 . 

VERBS 

E. g. D>ip to rise up. Paradigm M. 

1. In these verbs (with a few exceptions, Rem. 10 below) 
the middle stem-letter 1 always gives up its consonant sound 
and quiesces; not merely in the usual cases (according to 
§ 24, 1) when a Sh e wa. precedes or follows, as ©ia bdsh for 
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ItfUSL b e wosh, but also when it is both preceded and followed 
by a full vowel, as Dip Part. Pass . for Dig; Dip /«/*. absol. for 
Dip. Hence the stem or root appears always as a mono¬ 
syllable. 

2. The vowel in which the *1 quiesces is essentially the vowel 
of the second syllable, which, in the verb, almost universally 
characterises the form (§ 43, Rem. 1, § 67, 2). But this 
vowel, in consequence of the union of the Warv with it, is 
mostly made fuller and firmer, e. g. Inf. and Imp. Dip for 
Dip, Perf. Dp for Dip; it is, therefore, not displaced though 
changeable, for we have npp 1 (with short a) from Dp, and 
Impf. Hiph. D^p; (from D^lp;) is shortened in the Jussive 
to DpJ. 

The intransitive verbs middle E take in Perf. [and Part!\ 
Qal the form of tiD 2 (from nID) he is dead; the verbs middle 
0 take the form of (from ‘lix) it shone, tria (from flfta) 
he was ashamed. Comp. Rem. 1, below. 

The preformatives in the Impf. Qal and Perf. Hiph ., 
and throughout Hiph. and Hoph., which before the mono¬ 
syllabic stem form a simple syllable, take instead of the short 
vowel of the regular form the corresponding long one (§ 27,2); 
e. g. Dip; 3 for Dip;, D^pn for D'npn, Dpin for Dlpn. 

This vowel is changeable, and becomes Sh e w& when the tone is 
thrown forward, e. g. before stiff. WTo; he wiU kill him t and in the full 
plural form of the Impf. 'prfla; they will die. 

The 1 in Hoph. forms an exception; for it has become a quite firm 
and unchangeable vowel, as if it had been transposed, and so dlgtt had 
become Dpi*;, hence Dp*in. 

4. In some cases, unusual forms lie at the foundation 
of the present inflection; e. g. Impf. Qal Dip; for Dip; (see 
(§ 6 )> Part - &p> probably for Dip (like bpp, the original 

form of bpp, Arab, qatil, § 9, 10, 2, and § 50, 2) 4 * . Those which 

1 In the Aramaean, and also in Heb. Grammars before Qimchi, the long 

& is found, as pop, ‘’Prop etc., but in our editions of the Bible, it is so only 
in pause , e. g. “'Prap Mic. 7, 8, 2 K. 7, 3, 4. 

2 Comp, on and p. 159, Note 2 .— Dr. 

3 On the a under the preformative, see No. 4. 

4 Arab, qaim, rarely contracted, as sds for sdts, hdr for h&ir. Others 

think that Op is for OJp, like the verbal adjective ^pp, comp. § 84, 1. 
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conform to the regular Hebrew verb are here generally the 
less frequent, as (for flyn^). The 6 in this form, as also 
the d in Niph. comes from tva (=ua), DipD from Dip?, Impf. 
Dip^ from D^ 1 . 

5. In the Perf'. Niph. and Hiph. (in order to keep the 
long vowel of the stem), an i is regularly inserted before the 
afformatives (1st and 2nd person) that begin with a con¬ 
sonant, and is inserted in Impf. Qal before the afforma- 
tive !"0 (comp. § 67, 4). These inserted syllables take the 
tone and shorten the preceding vowels, as DipJ, ttfelp?; D^pn, 
nftppn or nwpn, also nikpn; nawpn. 

Yet in some cases the harder forms, without the inserted syllable, 
are also in use. Thus Impf. Qal , jaS'n Ez. 16, 55 (also in the 

same verse), and rather oftener in Hiph. as tnB3ii Ex. 20, 25, hut also 
in Job 31, 21, Job 20, 10, once" Jer. 44, 25. In 

the Imp. only the hard form iiaap occurs. 

6. The tone, as in verbs is not thrown forward upon 
the afformatives n—, *!, w, e. g. Http, TOp, except in the full 
plural form ‘jWp\ For the accent on the i and , see 
No. 5. In those forms which do not take either of these 
endings, the accentuation is quite regular, e. g. Wap; so 
always in Hoph., e. g. pyap^n. 

7. The conjugations Pi., Pu. and Hithp are very seldom 
found in verbs properly i r V. The only instance of Pi. with 
the *1 as a doubled consonant is TO to surround from TO. In 
two others ^ has taken the place of 1, as in Q*p Esth. 9,31, 32 
from QSjp, from to he guilty, which forms belong to 
the later Hebrew, and were borrowed from the Aramaean. 
Yet we find sundry verbs retaining the Wdrv throughout 
as a consonant, without any weakening of its force, see 
Kem. 10, below. On the contrary, the elsewhere rarer con¬ 
jugation Pi lei (§ 55, 2), with its passive and reflexive, is the 
common form employed in the sense of Pi el, and as its sub¬ 
stitute; e. g. aaip to set up (from Q*]p), XXGh to raise, pass. 
Dtth (from Q*H), reflex. "lTOflH to rouse one’s self (from TO). 

1 From wa or ua we get o also in other tongues, as in Phraortes from 
Frawartis. 
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More rare is the conjugation Pilpel (see § 55, 4), e. g. b?b2 
to sustain, to nourish; pass. b?bs, (from V©). 

REMARKS. 

I. On Qal. 

NB. 1 . Of verbs middle E and 0, which in the strong verb also 
have their Perf. and Part, the same (§ 50, 2 ), the following are examples; 
viz. Perf. np (for nig) he is dead , 1 sing. ■TO, 1 pi. 1 TO, 3 pi. TO; 12312 (for 
12312) he is ashamed, ■TO 2 , 13122, mi ; lix it has shined *. Part. ng dead; 
D^ID© ashamed ones Ez. 32, 30. See the Paradigm M. 

In the Perf. and Part., the usual form Dg is only very seldom 
written with K (after the Arab, mode, § 9, 1 ), as ip DNg he rises Hos. 
10 , 14, D^patlg despisers Ez. 28, 24, 26, comp. 16, 57. The Part, takes 
at times also the form of Dip for Dg 2 K. 16, 7; even with a transitive 
sense 2 , as Bib covering Is. 26, 7, D^pis for D*p 2 Zech. 10 , 5.—The Part, 
pass, seldom occurs, e. g. aio backslidden Prov. 14, 14, hedged in Cant. 
7, 3, 110 forsaken Is. 49, 21, DUD turned away Mic. 2, 8 . 

2. In the Inf. and Imp. some verbs have always i as K 12 to come , 
DIB 3 to be good, 11K to shine; but most have 1, and some take either: 
but the Inf. absol. has always i in the final syllable 4 (like biog), as 
•1»1p} Dip surgendo surgent Jer. 44, 29.—Those verbs which have i 
in the Inf. mostly retain it in the Impf., as K 12 } he will come. —In 
one verb alone the preformatives of the Impf. have tfefre 5 , viz. in 12312 
to be ashamed, Impf. 12312 (for 1212 *;); see in No. 4 above. 

3. In the Imp. with afformatives (^plp, iDlp) the tone is on the 
stem syllable, with a few exceptions, as ip Judg. 6 , 12 . So too the 
lengthened form, as 1121123 Jer. 8 , 12 , Ps. 7, 8 , hl13Ps. 7, 7; but often also 
with the tone at the end, specially if an K begins the next word, and 
so too before rtilTJ, because this was read as ■glK, see Ps. 8 , 8 , 7, 7, 74, 
22 , 82, 8 , Judg. V18. 

NB. 4. The shortened Impf. as Jussive (§ 48, 4) has the form Dp} 
(very seldom Dip}, Eg?); e.g. 2123} let him refwmDeut. 20, 5— 8 , 2123} ba 
let him not return Ps. 74, 21 , nto}l and may he die 1 K. 21, 10 . Comp. 
§ 27, Rem. 1 . In poetic language as Indicative, as D 1 }, Din, he, it, shall 
be high Num. 24, 7, Mic. 6 , 8 . After the Waw consec. and also before 
words of one syllable, the tone is als<5 drawn back upon the penultima, 
and the vowel of the last syllable becomes Qdmfy-chaffiph, as Dg}i, 

1 Comp, lit Ps. 68 , 4 prob. for HJ (from lit).— Tr. 

2 Comp, also Part. w. - 7 - (used as noun) in It (for 1J, r. Ht) boiling i. e. 
proud , and in fb (for fb, r. pb) mocking i. e. a mocker, see Prov. 21, 24.— Tr. 

3 So prob. W1123 in *)1123b 311232 Job 6 , 21 in the tongue 7 8 scourging; cf. 
BID in ■’bai D1D2 Ps. 38,17, see Ewald’s Lehrb. d. Heb. Sprache, § 238, b. — Tr. 

* But see Inf. Vwt (not Vin) in Ez. 80, 16.—JV. 

5 But see another instance prob. in nifi<3 (r. MN) Gen. 84, 15.— Tr. 
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DpJ Job. 22, 28. In pause , however, the tone remains on the last 
syllable, as frajl; compare Gen. 11, 28, 32, with 5, 5, 8. With a guttural 
or a Resh , the final syllable usually takes PWthdch , e. g. and he 
turned aside Buth 4, 1 (from *1*10), and he rested Gen. 20, 11, Sgjn 

and he wearied Judg. 4, 21, 1 Sam. 14, 28, 31 (but and he flew , 
both from C]*I2). 

The full plural-ending has the tone (according to No. 6 on p. 158), 
e. g. *jiinotn Gen. 3, 3, 4, yfSw Ps. 104, 7, Joel, 2, 4, 7, 9. 

II. On Niptial. 

5. In the Paradigm M. the form of the 1 pers. sing . Per/*. *>nii*lp3, 

which occurs repeatedly, as in“»n’i*l03, is taken as the model also 

for the 2 pers. sing. n*ii*ip3, nio*lp3 and for the 1 pers. plur. *l5*io*lpa, 
although no examples of them occur; so too the 2 pers. plur., of which 
we find only two anomalous forms with o (not t2), viz. dnisiBp ye have 
been scattered Ez. 11, 17, 20, 34, 41, and dPdp: ye loathe yourselves 
Ez. 20, 43.—The Inf. constr. occurs once in the anomalous form li:*!^ 
Is. 26, 10. Comp. Bern. 9 below. 

III. On HipKil. 

6. Examples of the Perf. without the inserted i are: Pfefri thou 
liftest Ex. 20, 25, PfidH thou killest (from rfid, comp. §. 20, 1, a), and 
even dfidP (§ 27, Bern. 3) Num. 17, 6, etc. 

7. In the Imp., besides the shortened form ftp*?, the lengthened 
Pd^pP also occurs. With suff. ‘dd^pP. Also SEP for 3WJ, see § 29, 
4. Bern. 

NB. The shortened Impf. has the form dpj, as that he may 
take away Ex. 10, 17. After Ware consec. the tone is drawn back upon 
the penultima, as dpjl, yth and he scattered. The final syllable, when 
it has a guttural or Resh , takes Pa'thdch , as in Qal, e. g. “tdji and he 
took away Gen. 8, 13. Still the 1 sing, is usually like Neh. 2, 20, 

^nore rarely dlTXJ Josh. 14, 7. 

IV. In General. 

8. On account of the intimate relation between verbs *\*3 and *33 
(§ 67), it is necessary, in analysing forms, to note particularly the points 
in which these classes differ. Several forms are exactly the same in 
both, e. g. Impf. Qal with Waw consecutive; Pi lei of and Poel of 
*33. Hence it is that they often borrow forms from one another, as in 
Perf. Qal ta he despised (from 1*3, as if from 113) Zech. 4, 10, rid (for 
rid) he besmeared Is. 44, 18. 

9. In common with verbs *33 (§ 67, 5), these verbs have also in 
Niph. and Hiph. the Chaldee and Babbinic formation, which substitutes, 
for the long vowel under the preformatives, a short one followed by 
Daghe'sh forth. This form and the common one are often both in use; 
e. g. metfi to incite , Impf. md? (also fPdP, ?Vp?), *1553 and he shows the 
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way 2 Sam. 22,33 (also^lp Prov. 12,26), aw to remove , Imp/*. 2W (from 
yiD), also Soph. Is. 49,14 1 ; sometimes with a difference of meaning, 

as mti to cause to rest, JV’Sfi to set dotcn, Impf. Imp. PISH, plur. 
sin-’srt, pb; to spend the night, to abide, pb?, pb^ to be headstrong or 
rebellious . Other examples: Niph. Vhs5 (from Vni, not bttj) to be circum¬ 
cised Gen. 17, 26, 27, 84, 22, with a guttural “H23 Zech. 8, 17; Hiph. 
b*W to despise Lam. 1, 8, they depart Prov. 4, 21. 

To this same class are to be referred some forms of verbs Pe Gut¬ 
tural with Daghe'sh forte implicitum, which others derive from another 
root, or wish to amend, viz. CTFH for vriand she hastens (from Uan) 
Jpb 31, 5, (others read 1 Sam. 16, 19, 26, 14 from BW, "^3 

to rush upon. 

NB. 10 Verbs, in which the middle stem-letter Waw is sounded 

as a consonant, are, in respect to this letter, perfectly regular; e. g. "pH 

to be white, Impf. *p)rp; 3PS to expire, Impf. yip; Hi 1 } to be wide; Pi. 

b?y, Impf. biy*) to act wickedly *; rw to bend, Hithp. nirrp to bend one's 

self, especially in those which are also at the same time verbs fi"b, as 

Pi. rwa to command, PJp to wait, to drink, Pi. and Hiph. PJ*7, 

frnn to cause to drink. 

▼ ; • 


§ 73. 

VERBS •’**. 

E. g. •pa to discern. Paradigm N. 

1. These verbs have the same inflection as verbs l"a, and 

the ** is here treated in the same manner as the 1 of that 
class; e. g. Perf. Qal ttfD (for rpti) he has set, Irtf. tV'XD, Inf\ 
absol. ni 10 (for rw), Imp. rPE, Impf. tPtP, Jussive Dtp, with 
Warn consec. n#\—But the Perf Qal has, in several verbs, 
still a second set of forms, which resemble a Hipfiil with the 
characteristic fi elided, e. g. ‘ini^a (similar to ^niPan) Dan. 
9, 2, also n?a Ps. 139, 2; nin^ thou contendest Job 33, 13, 
also rpn Lam. 3, 18. Often also complete Hiph. forms occur, 
e. g. Perf. pan, nni^an, Inf. pan (also ‘pa), Imp. pan (also 

pa), Part. pM, so too a^T? (also a 4 !), putting (also 

Dte), p^ll? glittering (also in Perf. pa). Moreover, as passive, 

we find a few times Hoph. Impf. PtiTP from to sing, np 

from rpflj to set. 

2. The above Hiph. forms may easily be traced to verbs Y'a, 

1 So also B|5P 2 Sam. 23, 1 in some texts as Hoph. of D*p.— Tr. 

2 So too W (r. ^3) to make blind Jer. 62, 11, Impf. ^3\—Tr. 

11 
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and possibly they in part belong to that class. The same 
may be said of Niph. Pi lei *j:in, and Hithpalel ‘jjsiann (as 
if from •pin). These verbs are in every respect closely related 
to verbs l"$. Hence it is that we find several verbs used 
promiscuously, as and and with the same meaning in 
both forms, as *pb ( denom . from b^5 night 1 ') to spend the night, 
Inf. ‘pb oftener than ^b; to put, Inf. UW (once D^to Job 
20, 4), Impf. once bW» (Ex. 4, 11), so b^n and bw (see 
Lex.). In other verbs, one of the two is the predominant 
form, as b^ to exult (b^ only in Prov. 23, 24). The following 
are mostly found as verbs to contend, nTO to set, 

to judge, toTO to rejoice; so too Perf. bn (for in Arab, it is 
a verb mid. Yddh) to comprehend, to measure Is. 40, 12, 13^ 
(as in Arab, and Syr.) to rush upon; and the Perf. pjj (denom. 
from 'pjb) to pass the summer Is. 18, 6. 

The older grammarians did not recognise such verbs, but referred 
all the forms to verbs Vs, which may indeed be quite right in some cases. 
In modern Arabic we find an exactly corresponding abbreviation of the 
Hiph'il (Conj. IV.) of verbs VS*. Yet the Arabic, as also Ethiopic, has 
actual verbs 1&, and the Hebrew has some with a Yddh as a consonant, 
like to hate , and to tire , rrrt to be , FTfi to live. Certainly a 
fluctuation and interchange between these closely-related stems must be 
assumed. 

The Paradigm N is placed in connection with that of verbs *15 
(Parad. M), in order to exhibit the parallel between the two classes. 
The conjugations which Parad. N omits have the same form as in 
Parad. M. 

Bern. 1. Examples of the Inf. absol. are d*“i litigando Judg. 11, 25, 
Hi: ponendo Is. 22, 7, but also Jer. 50, 34, *pd Prov. 23, 1. 

2. The Impf. apoc. is with shifted tone it takes the form with 
S e gh61, as *ib Judg. 6, 31. So with Waiv consec. Dbjl and he placed, 

and he perceived; with guttural dttd and he flew at them 2 
1 Sam. 25, 14. 

3. As Part. act. Qal we find once )h spending the night Neh. 13, 
21 ; Part . pass . or d*lia (according to a different reading) 2 Sam. 
13, 32. 

* * * * 

4. Verbs scarcely ever suffer their X to quiesce, and hence are 


1 But see r. pbl= , pb in Student’s Heb. Lexicon.— Tr. 

2 Or rejected them , see Student’s Heb. Lex. under r. 13 s ® II.— Tr. 
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to be regarded as verbs 'Ayxn Guttural, as in § 64. A few examples 
where the X has lost its force as a consonant are: ?ifiO they are fair , 
■par it blooms (Ec. 12, 5) Impf. Hiph. of fse, for 


§ 74. 

VERBS K't>. 

E. g. 5<2T2 to find. Paradigm 0. 

The K is here, as in verbs k"d, treated partly as a con¬ 
sonant with a soft guttural sound (scarcely audible at the 
end of a syllable), partly as a quite inaudible (quiescent) 
letter, according to the following rules:— 

1. In those forms which end with the third radical, the 
final syllable has always the regular vowels, e. g. KSttp, 
KWQ, apswi; but in the Perf I, Impf., and Imp. Qal, in the 
Perf. Niph., and Pual and Hoph., the Pd'thdch is lengthened 
before the feeble X into Qa'me y (§ 23, 1), as KStt, aXT?*;, etc., 
which (—) however is movable (§ 25, 2, Rem.), hence we 
have in the plural 

The Impf. and Imp. Qal have A after the analogy of verbs La'medh 
Guttural. 

2. Also before afformatives beginning with a consonant 

(n, 3) the ^ is not heard, but is quiescent in the Perf. Qal, in 
Qafme$, as in the Perf. of all the other conjugations, in 

Sefre, as in the Imp. and Impf. of all the conjugations, 

in S e ghol, as fijara, njaim 

The use of §e're and S e ghol in these forms arose doubtless from 
the great resemblance between verbs fct'b and (comp. §75,2), and an 
approximation of the former to the latter. 

Before the suffixes ?], to 5, *}D, the N retains its character as a guttural, 
and takes as SjfctyDN Cant. 8, 1, TjfcOaTt Ez. 28, 13; comp. § 65, 2, 
Bern. The reason (as in verbs La'medh Guttural) is, that those suffixes 
require before them a half-vowel (Sh e wa). 

3. Before afformatives beginning with a vowel, the X is a 
consonant, and the form regular, as ma-fti. 

Paradigm O gives a complete view of the inflection. 

REMAEK8, 

1. Verbs middle E , like to be full , retain Se're in the other 
persons of the Perf. as in 'TtKbs; yet 2 pi. DnaO*? in Josh. 4,24. Instead 

11 * 
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of h82p3 is sometimes found the form for ttgfig (after the form 

nbd£, § 44, Rem. 4) she names Is. 7, 14, it happens to Jer. 44, 23, Deut. 

31, 29, in Niph. h8b)D3 Ps. 118, 23, in Hoph. P82H Gen. 33, 11 . 

2. In the Inf. Qal occurs the fem. form n8’?d to fiU Lev. 12 , 4. 

3. The Part. fem. is commonly (by contraction) P83pa, seldom 
n82pQ Cant. 8, 10, and without the 8 (see Rem. 4) rafp (from 82*) Deut. 
28, 57. So too in Niph.TWfofo Zech. 5, 7 (cf. also 2 Sam. 19, 43, where it 
stands as a substantive, like L. oblatum= oblatio, donum) and 1 Ch. 
14, 2 ; n8blD3 Deut. 30, 11 .—The Plur. of Part. Niph. makes d^fcfipaS 
dropping the Qames (1 Sam. 13, 15, 2 K. 14, 14), which however remains 
in pause (Ezr. 8, 25); so from 823 the plur. d**823 (but in p. d^d? Ez. 
13, 2 ); the Qameg remains also before suff. as 7^81223. Is. 22 , 3, and be¬ 
fore fem. ending il82d3 2 K. 19, 4, plur. ni82Q3 Gen. 19, 15. In the 
forms d*i80n sinning 1 Sam. 14, 33, and d8*J2 feigning them Neh. 6 , 8 , 
the vowel is drawn back (§ 23, 2). 

4. The 8 is sometimes dropped, as in *^ P2 d Num. 11 , 11, “'Did Job 

32, 18. Niph. dPdd3 ye are defiled Lev. 11 , 43. Niph. ‘’tpHli to cause to 
sin Jer, 32, 35. 

See more in the Remarks on verbs rrt, No. VI. 


§ 76. 

VERBS rrt. 

E. g. fiba to reveal. Paradigm P. 

These verbs, like the verbs (§§ 69, 70), embrace two 
different classes of the irregular verb, viz. ^"b and Y'b, which 
in Arabic, and especially in Ethiopic, are still more clearly 
distinguished. But in Hebrew the original ** and 1 have 
passed over into a feeble n, as a substitute for a final vowel 
(§ 23, 4), in all those forms which end with the third radical, 
and hence these verbs are called verbs n"b; e. g. nba for ‘’ba 
he has revealed , fibtd for ibtD he has rested . By far the greater 
number, however, of these verbs are treated as originally *i"b; 
and only a few forms occur of verbs Y'b. The separation of 
these classes is therefore not so distinct as in verbs Y'fc 
and 

A true verb is fibd to be at rest i whence (with a 1 conson.) 
1 pers. sing. Perf. Qal wSir Job. 3, 26, Part, ibid, and the derivative 
rest; yet in the Impfi it has (with Yodh). In H 55 I (Arab. 

^33?) to answer , and P133? II (Arab. *133?) to suffer , to be oppressed , are two 
verbs originally distinct, but with the same form in Hebrew [see 
Students Heb. Lex]. — In Syriac the intermingling of these forms is 
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carried still farther, verbs art being confounded with verbs rfb, i. e. 
with the two classes *l*b and ^"b of the Arabic. 

Of quite another class are those verbs whose third stem-letter is a 
consonantal Pi (distinguished by Mappiq, § 14, 1), e. g. PQ& to be high. 
They are inflected throughout verbs like verbs Lamedh Guttural. It 
is certain, however, that some verbs Pfb originated in verbs with final PT, 
this letter having lost its original strong and guttural sound, and 
become softened to a feeble Pi, e. g. Jins, Arab, mna to be faint. Hence 
it is that some verbs Pi’'b are related to verbs Pt*b, for which the verb 
Pf'b may be assumed as an intermediate form; e. g. PrtCp and Pri*p to be 
hard , Pino to be open and HTD to open. 

The grammatical structure of these verbs (which Para¬ 
digm P exhibits) is as follows:— 

1. In place of the original Yddh or Want, in all forms 
which end with the third radical, we find the n as a vowel- 
letter, representing the final vowel, which is the same for 
each form through all the conjugations, viz.— 
n— in all the Perfects, nba, rib}:, nba, etc. 
n— in all the Imperfects and Participles active, nb^, 
nbii, etc. 

n— in all the Imperatives, nba, nb|, etc. 
ri— in the Inf. absol. (except in Hiph. and Hoph. y also 
Pi., see Rem. 10 and 15 below), ribs, etc. 

The Part. pass. Qdl forms an exception, in which the 
original ** appears, at the end, *nba, as also in some derivatives 
(§85, V). 

The Inf. constr. has always 1 the feminine form in n; thus 
in Qdl Piiha (from rriba), in Pi el rrfta, etc. 

In explanation of these forms we observe:— 

That in the Perf. Qdl Piba stands for ■’ba (according to § 24, 2, c), 
so too in Niph. and Hdptial. The Pi. and Hithp. are based on the 
forms bttp, bapnsi (§ 52, Rem. 1), Hiph. on the form bapn, after the 
manner of the Arabic ’ dqtald (§ 53, 1). 

The final obscure Pi— of the Imperfects, is in place of the distincter 
characteristic vowels of the corresponding forms of the strong verb, 
which have maintained themselves in Arab, and Ethiop. with greater 
purity also in these verbs, e. g. Impf. Qal Piba 1 ?, (Arab, yaglti) (vulgar 
yagli ), Eth. y^glti; (from Pira to iceep), Arab, yabki, Eth. yebki; 
PPPP (r. PPPi to live), Arab, yachya , Eth. yechyaw; PJ3>*p (r. PH?*} to feed), 
Arab, yard, Eth. yer ay. So too in the other conjugations, e. g. Pi. 

1 But see exceptions in Rem. 2 on p. 167.— Tr. 
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cf. Arab, yusaltt, Eth. yes alii (he prays); Hiph. hfcjp? (r.nNH to see), 
Arab. yur% Eth. yar'i, etc. 

Se're in the Imper. is related to the S e ghdl in the Impf. iibjp, 
as the Se're in the constr. state of nouns in H— (§ 89, 2, c). 

2. Before the afformatives beginning with a consonant 

(fi, D), the original remains, but not as a consonant. Pro¬ 
perly it would here form with the foregoing a (Pa'thach) the 
diphthong ai; but this diphthong in the Per/’, is contracted 
first into e (?—), and then further attenuated into i (§ 27, 
Rem. 1); but in the Imp/. and Imp. it is changed into the 
broad and obtuse e (^—). Thus, in Per/. Pfel, from 
(after jnbtD]?), we get first and then, by attenuating the 

e into £, in the Impf. Pi el npifejn. In the passives the e 

is always retained; in the actives of the derived conjugations 
and in the reflexives, both e and i are used alike (see Rem. 
7, 9 and 14) ; on the contrary, in Q&l (the conjugation most 
in use) we find only i. Accordingly we have in the— 

Perfect Qal i, as rp3a; 

Perfects of the other active conjugations, and also in the 
reflexive, partly £, partly i, as in and 
and rr»5M; 

Perfects of the passives only e, as 

Imperfects and Imperatives always , as nr5$Pi. 

The diphthongal forms have been throughout retained in Arabic 
and Ethiopic, and the diphthong is contracted only by way of exception 
and in the popular idiom. In Chaldee and Syriac, the contracted forms 
predominate, yet the Syr. also has in Qal 2 p. sing. (but 1 p. sing, 
n^a), and so too the Chald. has along with 

3. Before the vowel afformatives (}, , n— ), the Yddh 

with the vowel before it is usually dropped, e. g. (for 
*pba), (for ->^n), Part. fern, nba, plur. mas . D^b-T, yet it 
is retained in ancient full forms, particularly in pause, as 

(see Rem. 4 and 13). Before suffixes also it is dropped, 
as in *jba (Rem. 19). 

4. The Yddh disappears also in 3 Perf. sing. fem. y since 
with the feminine-ending n— (see § 44, Rem. 4) the form nba 


1 Also written defectively, as in (for Tpr^i?) J have humbled thee 

in Nah. 1, 12,— Tr. 
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arises. But this ancient form is become very rare (see Rems. 1 
and 19); and, as if this mark of the gender were not suf¬ 
ficiently distinct, a second feminine-ending fi— is appended, 
so as to form nnbjj 1 2 . So in all conjugations, e. g. Hiph . nban, 
common form inrfttn, in pause nrfttn. 

See similar cases in § 70, Rem. and in § 91, 3. 

5. The formation of the shortened Imperfect (both as 
jussive and w. 1 consec. § 48 and 49), which occurs in this 
class of verbs in all the conjugations, is strongly marked, 
consisting in the rejection of the n—, by which some other 
changes are occasioned in the form (see Rems. 3, 8, 11, 16). 
The shortened Imperative is also formed by apocope of the n— 
(Rems. 12, 15). 

6. Of the Imperfect lengthened by n— (§ 48, 3), only the 
following examples are found in verbs n"b:—in Qdl, 

Ps. 119, 117, (retaining the 3rd radical, see Rem. 4) 

Ps. 77, 4, and in Niph . Is. 41, 23. 

• REMARKS. 

I. On Qdl. 

1. For the 3 Pers. fem., the older and simpler form rbj, from rrta 

(comp, the verb art, § 74, Rem. 1), is almost entirely banished from 
common use (see No. 4 above). One instance is ntos it yields Lev. 26, 21. 
So in Hiph. and Hoph. f e. g. it enjoys Lev. 26, 34, rtah it is 

taken captive Jer. 18, 19. But with suffixes this form is always used; 
see Rem. 19 below. 

2. The Inf. absol. has also the form *ifcO vidtndo Gen. 26, 28 *. 
As the Inf. constr. we have also, though seldom, ftao Gen. 48, 11, JliU? 
60, 20, or iilJS 81, 28 3 , and the feminine form ttJKp to see Ez. 28, 17, 

. like nVjp (§ 45, 2, b). 

NB. 3. The shortening of the Impf. (see above in No. 5) occasions 
in Qdl the following changes:— 

a) The first stem-letter most commonly receives a helping S^ghol, 
or, when the middle radical is a guttural, a helping Pa'thdch 
(§ 28, 4), e. g. for bjp; and he built ; let him look 
(for zwy. 

1 See similar instances of double fem. ending in nouns in § 80, Rem. 2. 
/ on p. 178.— Tr. 

2 And once WHO (as well as to drink in Is. 22, 13.— Tr. 

3 In Ex. 18, 18 we find this form in to do it in Ex. 18, 18.— Tr. 
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ft) The Cht'rtq of the preformative is also sometimes lengthened into 
t*>e'r£ (because it now stands in an open syllable), as let him see 
(from n&O), nzfil from nns to became dull. 

c ) The helping vowel is not used elsewhere, and especially not in the 
cases mentioned in § 28, 4; e. g. 31231 and he took captive Num. 
21, 1, 3b*1 and he drank , ^3*1 and he wept. The verb naj'n has the 
forms fcO* let him see , fcOfiO and I saw and fip*l and he saw , the 
latter with Pa'thach on account of the 1. 

d) Examples of verbs which are Pe Guttural (§ 58) as well as La'medh 
He: —iT3*l and he made (from nb3), *|3*i and he answered (from 
nj3), tefl and we ascended (from nb3). Sometimes the pointing of 
the first syllable is not affected by the guttural, as in *in*1 and he 
was wroth, *}n*l and he encamped , *nn* (with Dag. lene , according 
to § 28, 4) let it rejoice Job 3, 6. 

e) The verbs n*n to be and n*3 to live , where analogy would require 
the Impf. apoc. to be *n*, *TP, change these forms to *FP and *H*, 
because the second Yodh draws to itself the vowel i, and makes 
with it a long i. (Comp, the derivatives *23 for *23, *23 for *J3, etc., 
§ 85, No. V).—From 3in to be occurs once the form for in* 
he will be Ec. 11, 3. 

The full forms, without the apocope of n—, occur sometimes even 
after Waw consec ., especially in the 1st person and in the later books, 
e. g. n&OX1 and I saw (20 times) hut never in the Pentateuch (which 
has anxj, 15 times); nb3*1 and he made 4 times (but b3*1 over 200 
times). At times also for the jussive , as in hiss? Gen. 41, 34, Jer. 28, 6. 

4. The original * is sometimes retained before the afformatives 
beginning with a vowel (comp. Nos. 3 and 6 above), especially in and 
before the pause, and before the full plural ending *j1—, or where for 
any reason an emphasis rests upon the word. Perf. n*DH she trusts Ps. 
57, 2, 1*&n they trust Deut.32,37. Imp. 1*33 ask ye Is. 21,12, Impf. 1*bb* 
they are quiet Ps. 122, 6, l^SH* they increase Deut. 8, 13, Ps.36, 9, more 
frequently like *)1*ihll3* they drink Ps. 78, 44 (comp. Rems. 12 and 16). 

5. The Part.act. has also a fern, retaining the 3d radical*, as in njsia 
(®H33) weeping Lam. 1, 16, njsr's spying Prov. 31, 27, nj*iie fruitful 
Ps. 128, 3; in the plur. like ni*ni‘fit coming Is. 41, 23. The Part. pass, is 
still sometimes found with the 1 as 3d radical, as 1b3 made Job. 41, 25, 162 
Job 15, 22, contracted from 11b3, 1152, and the 1 has still its consonant 
sound before a formative ending, g,s in 31*1103 (read it as <a suwd'th) 
1 Sam. 25, 18 in K e thibh, 31192 (read nHuwb'th) Is. 3, 16 K e thibh. 

6. The forms are at times written defectively, as in 3*n 2 Sam. 
15, 33, 32$33 Job. 5, 12, and (according to the Massora) ns*&3in 
Mic. 7, If)/’ 

II. On NipK al. 

7. Here the forms with *— in 1 and 2 p. sing, of the Perf. are 
the usual, the *— being found only in $*j32 Gen. 24, 8; but in 1 p. pi. 
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the is always used, as in 1 Sam. 14, 8. No examples of the 

2 p. pi. occur in Niph. of these verbs.—The ■> is retained in pause, as 
in *ni®a Num. 84, 6. 

8. The apocopl of the Impf. occasions here simply the rejection of 
P-^-, b}* from pfe’]; yet in one verb A'yin Guttural , we find a form 
with ( —) shortened to (-7-), viz. ffia^ (for Pa*?) Ps. 109, 13 (but in 
pause P»P Ps.109,14). Similar also in Pi. is P3?P (from PP2P) Ps. 141, 8, 
and in Hithp. PjPP (from PP^PP) Prov. 22, 24. 


III. On Pi el, Piidl, and Hithpa el. 

NB. 9. #In the Perf. Pi., the second syllable has i (Chxreq ) instead 
of the diphthongal in the greater number of examples, as in P^EP, 
* , rP^p, always in 1 p. pi. and before suffixes , e. g. S I3"'©3 Gen. 87, 26, 
Ps. 44, 20. But in the Paradigm the form with stands first, 
as being older, though no examples occur in the O. Test, as of DP^b, 
•jP^b, In Hithp. not only (Jer. 17, 16), but also is some¬ 

times found (Prov. 24, 10, 1 K. 2, 26, Jer. 60,24). Yet Pu al has always 
Se're (*'- 7 -), as in Ps. 139, 15. 

10. The usual form of the Inf. abs. Pi. is like fib, P^p (according 
to bpp, the more frequent forms also in the strong verb, see § 52, 
Bern. 3), rarely like *Tip Ps. 40, 2. 

NB. 11. The Impf. loses, after the apocope , the Daghesh forte of 
the second stem-letter (comp. § 20, 3, a); hence Pi. iX'P and he com¬ 
manded , Hithp. bpy and he uncovered himself \ Gen. 9, 21. Less 
frequently is Pd'thach , in this case, lengthened into Qamef , as 
and he marked 1 Sam. 21, 14, 1WP he craves Ps. 46, 12. Comp. 
Bern. 8. 

12. In Pi. and Hithp. are found also apocopated forms of the Imp., 
as 12 for P12 command thou, D; for PSD prove thou Ban. 1, 12; bppp 
feign thyself sick 2 Sam. 13, 5, Deut. 2, 24. 

13. The Yodh is retained in some cases where it is more commonly 
omitted, e. g. Impf. ^PlpP will ye liken Is. 40, 18, comp. vs. 25; 

they Qover them Ex. 16, 5. 

IY. On HipKil and Hdptial. 

NB. 14. In the Perf. Hiph. 3 sing. PbP is also found besides 
PbP, especially PKPP, Pfi<bP. The forms P^blP with e and P^bP with 
% are about equally common; before suffixes the latter is used as some¬ 
what shorter than the other. The Paradigm P puts first the older form 
with . In Hoph. only occurs. 

15. The tfe're of the Inf. ahsol. Hiph . is the regular vowel (as in 
bapP); Hoph. conforms to this Inf. ahsol., as in P^P Lev. 10, 20. 
The verb Pan to he much has three forms of the Inf., viz. PSPiP used 
as adverb (§ 131; 2) much, P3*1P as Inf. ahsol. with a finite verb 
(§ 131, 3), Pi2PP as Inf.constr. Comp. Gen. 41, 49, 22, 17, Deut. 28,63. 
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NB. 16. The Impf. apoc. Hiph. is found either without a helping- 
vowel, as let him subdue Is. 41, 2, V)t* let him spread Gen. 9, 27, 
and he ivatered (see § 28, 4); or with it, as blP (for blP> see § 27, 
Rem. 2, c ), as ba$3 and he let captive 2 K. 18, 11, and he made 
fruitful Ps. 105, 24. Examples with gutturals: br^ Num. 23, 2, b3&;, 
etc. 1 , which can he distinguished from the like forms in Qdl only by the 
sense (comp. § 28, 4).—The Imp. apoc. Hiph. has always the helping- 
vowel S e ghdl or Pa'thdch , as 3Prr increase thou (for SHP, P3PP) Ps. 51,4, 
let alone (for £)"1P, Deut. 9, 14, b3tt (for Pb3P) Ex. 33, 12.— 

The Impf. Hiph. with Yodh retained occurs only in Job 19, 2, 
from P3J. Comp. Rem. 4 on p. 168. 

* 

Y. In General. 

17. In the Aramsean, where as before remarked, the verbs fc* /; b and 
P"b run into one another; both classes terminate in the Impf. and 
Part, of all the corrugations, without distinction, in &<— or . As 
imitations of this mode of formation, we are to regard those forms of 
the Inf., Imp., and Impf. in P—, more seldom X— or , which are 
found in Hebrew also, especially in the later writers and the poets. 
Imp. Qdl fiOP be thou Job 37, 6, Impf. fTPPrba Jer. 17, 17, &OP bx 
consent thou not Prov. 1, 10, PtoFrba do thou not 2 Sam. 13, 12 2 . Inf \ 
Pi. ■W Hos. 6, 9. 

The ending is found at the end of the word (perhaps only by 
a slip of the pen) for P— in the Impf. Qdl ^:TP] and she committed 
fornication Jer. 3, 6 (according to others even instead of P— in the 
Perf. Hiph. •'bpp he made sick Is. 53, 10, comp, the plur. “PDeP they 
intimidated Josh. 13, 8). 

NB. 18. In three verbs is found the rare conjugation Pi'lei, or its 
reflexive (§ 55, 2), where the third radical, which that conjugation 
requires to be doubled, appears repeated under the form PI (see § 24, 2, c ), 
viz. in PlfcO (contracted PJSJ) to be beautiful , from PK3; D-HHWE archers 
Gen. 21, 16; but especially in PPttj to boio, Pi lei PJPtt?, hence Hithpalel 
PlPPttiP to bow one's self to prostrate one's self 2d pers. in. r^— and 
n* 1 —, Impf. P1PIOT?, apoc . Vinttfrl for 1PPW (analogous to W for 
■JH*], see Rem. 3, e above). 

NB. 19. Before suffixes , the P final and the preceding vowel, are 
displaced by the so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 3, b ), as ^3 33 (in pause 
*'333) he answered me , ?|33, *IP33, 333, Impf *iP3SP, sj33P, Hiph. •'SSP, 
^b3P, *iP3P. Very seldom takes the place of the final P—or P—, 


1 Compare also PEP (for PP2P) in Neh. 13, 14.— Tr. 

2 The Jussive signification in these examples in the Imperfect is the reason 
that they have Sere like the Imp. But this will not apply to other cases; 
besides, the reading in many instances is variable between (—) and (—t~). 
See Gen. 28, 29, Lev. 18, 7, Josh. 7, 9, 9, 24, Dan. 1, 13, Ez. 5, 12. 
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as in he will cover them Ps. 140, 10, •’ran smite me 1 K. 20, 35. 

The 3 Perf. fern . always takes before suff. the older form nba (see No. 4, 
p. 166), yet with a short d, as in the regular verb, e. g. (for Vtrbs) 
Zech. 4, 4, in pause •'anbS Job 33, 4. 

VI. Affinity of Verbs h"b and fit'?. 

20. The verbs of each of these clases, in consequence of their 
intimate relation (being quite identical in Aramaean), often borrow 
forms from one another, especially in the later writers and the poets. 

21. Thus there are forms of verbs — 

a) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs h'b, e. g. Perf. "'nabs I 

restrain Ps. 109, 101; Part. sinning Ec. 8, 12, 9, 18; Pi. Perf. 

ate? he has filled Jer. 51, 34, I heal 2 K. 2, 21, Impf. he 

swalloics up Job 89, 24; Pu. KW] it shall be changed Ec. 8, 1; Niph. 
Perf. (like hrba:) it was wonderful 2 Sam. 1, 26; Hiph. 

Perf. nnxann she hid Josh. 6, 17. 1 

b) Which retain their own pointing, but have adopted the Ft, e. g. 
Imp. Hfin heal thou Ps. 00, 4; Niph. rtnrh to hide one's self 1 K. 

22. 25; Pi. Impf. he will fill Job 8, 21, Inf. fib? to finish 
Dan. 9, 24. 

c) Which in all respects have the appearance of verbs fi*b, e. g. 

Perf. Qal pes thou thirstest 2 Ruth 2, 9, they are full Ez. 
28, 16; Inf. ian to sin Gen. 20, 6; Impf. firfe-in they heal Job 
5, 18; Part. fern. Ec. 10, 5; Part. pass, “«!b3 Ps. 32, 1; Niph. 
fifig-13 Jer. 51, 9; Pi. Perf. ry&a Jer. 20, 9, Impf. Jer. 8, 11; 

Hithp. thou prophesiest 1 Sam. 10, 6, Inf. niaann 1 Sam. 

10, 13. 

22. On the contrary, there are forms of verbs fi*b which, in some 
respects, follow the analogy of verbs N*b; e. g. in their consonants K3BP 
it is changed Lam. 4, 1, aoui 2 K. 25, 29, abrrn and he became sick 
2 Ch. 10, 12; in their vowels, fibafi 1 K. 17, 14; in both 3 , Wfctbfi 
2 Sam. 21, 12. 

§ 76 . 

VERBS DOUBLY WEAK OR ANOMALOUS. 

1. By such we understand verbs that have two stem- 
letters affected by the anomalies already described, not in- 

1 So in Josh. 24, 14 we find yeru (with the N quite disregarded, 

for *160*? yir'ti) fear ye, as if from fi'JJ; so also in Ez. 47, 8 they 

are healed. — Tr. 

2 So too in (for ■ | 3* , P&<b?) thou hast restrained me 1 Sam. 25,33.— Tr. 

3 So also in &0]^ (for fi^T) it shall befall Gen. 49,1, cf. Dan. 10, 14.— Tr. 
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eluding, however, those occasioned by gutturals. These 
verbs exhibit no new changes; and even in cases where two 
anomalies might occur, usage must teach whether the verb 
is actually subject to both, or but one of them, or, as some¬ 
times happens, to neither. 

Thus e. g. from t° flee are formed Impf. TP Nah. 3, 7, and 
TT Gen. 31, 40 (after the analogy of verbs *j*E), Hiph. "J3P (as a verb 
" 22 ), but in Impf. Hoph. W (as 'ft). 

2. The following are examples of doubly anomalous verbs, 
and of difficult forms derived from them:— 

a) Verbs *j"B and K w b (comp. §§ 66 and 74); e. g. Kira to bear, Imp. Kir, 
Inf. constr. PKiza (for PKip), also PKitf (comp. § 74, Bern. 3), Impf. 
pa ; ip for fiaKirn Ruth l, u. 

b) Verbs •)"£ and P"b (comp. §§ 66 and 75), as PB3 to bend , PB 3 to 

smite. Hence Impf. Qal Pa*;, apoc. and he bowed , TJ 3 and T*j 

and he sprinkled (from PJ3); Perf. Hiph. PBP he smote , Impf. PS?, 
apoc. ?£, so also T?}; Imp. Pan, apoc. 7 |P; Inf. p*i 3 P; Part. PSQ. 

c) Verbs K"B and P*b (comp. §§ 68 and 75), as PPK to come , PBK to 

bake. So Impf. Qal Pn&C, PBK*\ plur. ^ISK" 1 ; KP^ Deut. 33, 21 (for 

PiTK^), Impf. apoc. nK?3 Is. 41, 25 (for PK^), Imp. !PPK for i)PK, 

(§ 23, 3, Bern. 2 , § 75, Bern. 4), Hiph. Imp. TPP for TPKP Is. 
21, 14; Impf. apoc. bK *1 and he swore 1 Sam. 14, 24 (from PbK). 

d) Verbs *^B and K*b (comp. §§ 69, 70 and 74), as KX? to go forth, Imp. 
KX, Inf. PKX, Hiph. K^siP to bring out. 

e) Verbs ^"E and P"b (comp. §§ 69, 70 and 75), e. g. S"IT to throw , in 
Hiph. to confess, to praise , and PT to cast which are properly verbs 
Y'B, also to be beauXifuX (which is really ■ ,W B). Inf. PT, P*PP; 
Imp. TP (cf. Impf. Ez.31,7), with stiff, taT3 we shot them (from 
PT) Num. 21, 30; Pi. TP 1 for *ITT (§ 69, Bern. 6 ); Hiph . P*T*iP, 
PTP, Inf. P.HiP, Impf. PPT, apoc. *TP\ 

f) Verbs and K M b, particularly K*iSl to come, Perf. K2, PKB, once 
S!3B for !)3K3 1 Sam. 26, 8 ; Hiph. K^BP, PKBP and PfcOBP 1 , Impf. "OK, 
for K h SK Mic. 1, 15. So he refuses (impf. Hiph., from KT) Ps. 
141, 5. 

g) Moreover the verb *^P to live deserves to be noticed, being treated 
as a verb and hence has in the 3 Perf. Qal in Gen. 3, 22 
and other cases. But far more frequent is the synonymous PPP as 
a verb P"b. 


1 With suffix ^PfiOaP thou hast brought us Num. 16, 14, ^S^BP in 
E-i^P we bring them Num. 32, 17.— Tr. 
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§ 77. 

RELATION OF THE WEAK VERBS TO ONE ANOTHER. 

1. Several classes of weak verbs, e. g. those and 
and n"b, l"? and stand in a very close relationship, 
as appears from the similarity in their meaning and in¬ 
flection, from the forms which they have in common, and 
from their mutual interchange of forms. The affinity con¬ 
sists, as a rule, in the essential equality of two stem-con¬ 
sonants of firm sound, to which the common signification 
attaches ( biliteral root , § 30, 2), so that the third feebler 
radical is not taken into account. Thus, -jd 1 !, -pH, and 
1 are all developements of the crude-form (or ultimate 
• root) 5pT, and mean to strike , to beat in pieces; TO, Tip, STT3, 
to flee. 

In this manner are^related in form and signification— 

1. Verbs and (in which the essential stem-letters are the 
first and last), e. g. ^ and to become poor , WS and robs to feel or 
touch , TO and TO3 to flee. 

2. Verbs “'"D and 1*8 (in which the two last are the essential stem- 

letters), are related both to each other and to the former class. They 
are related to each other in the verbs and 3X3 to place , tT£3 and 
UJpJ (yaqo'sh) to fowl; to the former class, especially to verbs *1*3?, in 
TO and ‘lip to fear , 331*0 and to be good , HS3 and HI* 3 [■=* E. puff] 
to blow; pfi3 and pID to smash. Verbs are only seldom found 
connected with these classes, as DE5J and WIT to be destroyed , and 

ltfn to thresh , etc. 

3. Verbs and (in which the first two consonants properly 

form the stem) are related both to each other and to the former 
classes; to each other in and hrn to break in pieces , and rng 

to meet; to verbs of the former classes, in fiX2 and pX3 to suck, Firn 
and TH to thrust , etc. 


§ 78 . 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

It often happens, when two kindred irregular verbs are 
in use in the same signification, that both are defective , i. e. 

1 These verbs are mimetic or anomatopoetic, mimicking the sound intended, 
and so are akin to our dash and thfcack (see § 30, 2).— Tr. 
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do not occur in all the forms. As these, however, are not 
generally the same in both, the two are combined to make 
out a complete verb, as in Greek Ip^ofxat, 2 aor. *^X0ov, fut. 
eXs6oo(xai, and in Latin fero, tuli, latum , ferre; but with this 
difference, that in Hebrew these verbs are almost universally 
related in form as well as signification, like the Greek (3aivu), 

2 aor. from the stem j3a-u>. 

A list of the most common verbs of this class:— 

TSia to be ashamed, Hiph. but also (from llia^). 

nil: to be good, Perf., Part, and Inf. abs. (Judg. 11, 25) Tb; Impf. 
nap (from air); Hiph. a^irtt (from air). 

“ip to fear,''Impf. ‘itt* (from TiS). 

aaj and a^J to place (neither used in Qal), Niph. a^I to stand; Hiph. 
and Hoph. n^an and nan; Hithp. nsw. 

r w to break in pieces, Impf. yifij (from yiB), Imp. ; Niph. * 
yifij; Pi. ysa (from yfij); Pilely'l is (from ye); Reflex. ysiBnh; Hiph. 
•pan. Also Pilpel Job. 16, 12. 

*Vn2J and "1TJ to be strait, hence Perf. *4 la I am in a strait (lit. it 
is straitened to me in feeling) from "pS; Impf. IT? (from *W) and 
; Hiph. PTn to bring into a strait, to distress. The related 

form '"fla is transitive to press, hence to besiege. 

trrflO to drink, used in Qal; but in Hiph. nprn to give to drink , 
from which is not used in Hebrew. 

On yfe?} to go, see above in § 69, Rem. 8. 

Rem. 1. The case is similar when different conjugations of the 
same verb, having the same signification, borrow tenses from each 
other;— 

bnj (to be able) makes Impf. Qal bap as if in Hoptial, but see § 69, 
Rem. 3. 

C)DJ (to add) borrows its missing Inf. and Impf. Qal from Hiph . 

epoin, Vpi\ 

(to approach) takes Perf. Niph. 123&3 for the Perf. Qal, which is 
not in use; yet the Impf. ttSp Imp. tt5a, and Inf. ruiia of Qal are in use. 

fthj (to lead) has Perf. usually in Qal, also the Imp. but the 
Impf. always in Hiph. fitly?, rarely also the Perf. fifisfi. 

Tjrj (to pour out) has Perf. Niph. Tp?, along with Impf. Qal “yp, 
but the Impf. Niph. and Perf. Qdl are not in use. 

Rem. 2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms 
(formas mixtce) in which, as they maintain, are united the character 
and significations of two tenses, genders or conjugations. On correct 
grammatical principles most of the examples they adduce are set aside 
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(e. g. iiJEH^Gen. 80, 38, see § 47, Rem. 3); in others, the form seems to 
have originated in misapprehension and inaccuracy, e. g. 7pri32 thy 
building Ez. 16, 31 (where the plural suffix is appended to the Infinitive 
ending Hi, as if this were the plural-ending). Others again are nothing 
hut false readings. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE NOUN. 
(Substantive and Adjective.) 


§ 79. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1. In treating of the formation of the noun, it is very 
important to keep in view its relation to the verb, since 
most nouns are derived from verbs (hence called verbal nouns, 
the 3 sing. Perf. being assumed as the stem-form, according 
to § 30, 1); and even those which are primitive or derived 
from other nouns, follow the form and analogy of the verbals. 
Besides, on this relation is based the explanation of the forms 
marking the gender (§ 80, comp. § 94). 

NB. The adjective quite coincides with the substantive in form, 
though it is obvious that only by a figure of speech can forms with an 
abstract sense be treated as concretes or adjectives (§ 83, Rem. 1). 

2. A regular inflection of the noun by cases does not 
exist in Hebrew, although some ancient and almost wholly 
extinct traces of case-endings perhaps remain (§ 90). The 
relation of case in a noun is, therefore, either learned simply 
from its position in the clause, or indicated by prepositions. 
In either case the form of the noun undergoes no change; 
and hence the matter belongs not to this division of grammar, 
but to the Syntax (§ 117). On the contrary, the connection 
of the noun with the feminine, with the dual and the plural 
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terminations, with suffixes, and with another noun following 
in the genitive, produces numerous changes in its form (see 
§§ 80, 87—89, 91—96), which is all that is meant by the 
inflection 1 of nouns in Hebrew. Even for the comparative and 
superlative, the Hebrew has no appropriate forms, and these 
relations must be expressed by circumlocution, as taught in 
the Syntax (§ 119). 


§ BO. 

FORMS WHICH MARK THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 

1. The Hebrew, like all the Semitic languages, has but 
two genders, a masculine and a feminine . Even inanimate 
objects or things and abstract ideas, which other languages 
generally express by the neuter, are regarded in Hebrew as 
either masculine or feminine, chiefly the latter (see the 
Syntax, § 107, 3). 

2. The masculine, as being the prevalent and more im¬ 
portant gender, has no peculiar indication. 

The feminine had originally the ending ti—, as in the 
3 sing. Perf. of verbs (§ 44, 1). But when the noun stands 
without a genitive following (i. e. when it is not in the con - 
struct state, § 87), the fi— usually appears in the modified 
form of n—, or is shortened to an unaccented ft—-. The 
original rv- is very seldom found, except when the noun 
is in close connection with a succeding genitive, or has a 
pronominal suffix. Irrespective then of these two cases (for 
which see § 89, 2, fc, § 91, 4), we have as feminine-ending— 
a) Most commonly an accented n—, as o*)D horse, HMD 
mare; 

h) An unaccented rv^, after a guttural (which also 
remains unchanged before the genitive), as Vop, fern. 
fiblJp killing; fern. acquaintance. Here the 

ending of the noun follows the manner of the so-called 
segholate forms (§ 94, 2). When the masc. ends with 
a vowel, we have for n—* simply n, as Moabite, 


1 This has been called the declension of the Hebrew noun. 
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tVOtfia Moabitess; fcten sinner, ntftDH sinfulness, sin. The 
vowel-changes occasioned by these endings are exhibited 
in § 94\ 

Bern. 1. The feminine form in tv— is, in general, less frequent 
than the other, and occurs almost exclusively when the other is also in 
use. It is only in Participles and Infinitives that it is found more 
frequently than the other (e. g. oftener than P&Bp, rn5 thanJTj^); 

it is, moreover, in common with rv-;-, a form for the construct state 
(§ 95, 1). 

2. Rarer feminine endings are:— 

a) n— accented, as njbna emerald Ez. 28, 13, pelican Is. 34, 11 , 

crowd 2 K. 9, 17 (if not a false reading) and often in proper 
names among the Canaanites, the Phoenicians (in whose speech T\- r 
was the usual f. ending, § 2 , 2 ) and other neighbouring tribes, as 
nfe-iX Sarepta , n?aa Gib e ath } Aelana in Idumea, Qiryath , 
rvfta Golyath (Philistine). 

b) H—, also in pr. names , as nbrj, Ppbn, else mostly poetical, e. g. 
nbrt3 heritage Ps. 16, 6 , P’nta help Ps. 60, 13, PHB prolific Gen. 49, 22 ; 
but in prose also we find rvjiro morrow Gen. 19, 34. 

c) K—, Aramaean orthography for PI—, found chiefly in the later 

writers, e. g. Rftj sleep Ps. 127, 2 , baldness Ez. 27, 31, fcOISE 

mark Lam. 8 , 12 . 

d) Pi—, a weakened form of PI— (§ 27, Bern. 4), only in Pntt for PTyiT 
Is. 69, 5 and P 1 & for Piib Zech. 5, 4. 

« V T ▼ T 1 m 

e) Pi———, without accent, as Deut. 14, 17, Pl'ns’a burn¬ 

ing furnace Hos. 7, 4; comp. Ez. 40, 19, 2 K. 16, 18. In all these 
examples there should be the usual accented Pi—, but the Punetists, 
not comprehending the feminine here, marked the Pi— (by depriv¬ 
ing it of the tone) as not feminine, which is however no rule for 
us. Also Pib"j5 night appears by the tone to be a masc. form, parti¬ 
cularly as it is always construed as masc. t and we find also 

occurring. Like it are PTO^rifn the sun Judg. 14, 18 (else 0 *)H), P&Pi5 
brook Ps. 124, 4, PiniEri death Ps. 116, 15, and some other words. 
Much of this however is doubtful 2 . 


1 On the feminines not distinguished by their form, see § 107, 1 , 3, 4. 

2 The ending P 1 - 7 - in these words has been taken for the termination of 

the Aramaean emphatic state , so making P&PI3 equal to But there are 

these objections:— a) That some examples have the Heb. article, which im¬ 
plies at least that the Aramaean form was not recognised;— b) That the ex¬ 
amples in part belong to the more ancient books and— c ) That we find among 
them so old and familiar a word as Yet P&'jS might be strictly an ac¬ 

cusative with adverbial signification noctu, and then used simply for nox f no 
regard being had to the ending; and the others also may be regarded as fossil 
accusative forms, somewhat like Pl?^5> § 90, 2, c. 

12 
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f) niv^- in poetry, properly a double fem. ending (as in the verbal 
form § 75, 4), e. g. terror (=» rro^K), nnnTS help 

(«=» rvnts, nn5w; salvation (— wisr;), hnii? wickedness 

(= nVlS), see* Ps. 3* 3, 68 , 8 , 92, 16, 94, 17,110, l/job 6 , 16, Ex. 
16, 16, and other places *. 

3. It is wholly unsuitable to consider the voweJ-ending Ji — 2 as 
the original termination of the feminine, and the consonant-ending n— 
as derived from it. The Ethiopic still has the T\ constantly, so too the 
Assyrian {at, it), and in the Phoenician also the feminines end only 
rarely in N, but mostly in which is sounded ath in the words found 
in Greek and Homan authors (see Oesenii Monumenta Phoenicia, pp. 
439, 440; Schroder's Phbn. Sprache, pp. 169—74). The ancient Arabic 
has the weakened vowel-ending scarcely anywhere but in the pause; 
the modern Arabic is, in this respect, much like the Hebrew. 

§ 81 . 

DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

Nouns are either primitive, i. e. those whose kindred 
relation to a verb-stem does not so easily appear (§ 82), as 
UK father, DK mother; or derivative, as being derived either 
from the verb ( Verbals , §§ 83—85) in the sense given above 
in § 30, 1 and § 79, 1, as just, pni, npns righteousness, 
from to be just; D*l high, ntil high place, Qi“Va height, from 
to be high; or (as in very few cases) from another noun 
(Denominatives , § 86), as nibini? place at the feet, from b;n foot . 
Rem. 1. Many of the early grammarians, who admitted none but 
verbs as stem-words , classed all nouns among the verbals, and divided 
them into,— a) Forma nuda, i. e. such as have only the three (or two) 
stem-letters, and— b) Forma aucta, such as have received formative 
letters or syllables at the beginning or end, as Msis. These 

formative letters are 3 : 

i, n, 3, a, k, n, 4 . 

1 This ending ^— 7 , too, has been compared with that of the Aram. 

emphatic state , or has been regarded as originally an accusative-ending, arising 
out of the form in exclamations, help! Ps. 44, 27. 

2 A consonantal M h is quite out of the question in this ending. 

• But also other letters, viz. 2 , 5, % t, h, 13, 3, b, D, 3>, 9, p, I, tt3, are 

of rare formative use, as indicated in Student’s Heb. Lex. under each of them; 
comp. § 30, Rem. 1.— Tr. 

4 From this vox memorialis (§ 5, p. 20, Note *) the nomina aucta are 
called also, by the old grammarians, nomina heemantica. 
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According to the view of roots and stems given in § 30, 1, the 
relation of the noon to the verb is, strictly speaking, somewhat different, 
since, according to it, many nouns are formed immediately from the 
(ideal) root. But we here retain the common view, as being easier for 
beginners. Comp. § 79,1. 

2. Of compound nouns, as appellatives , the number in Hebrew is 
very small, e. g. br*b:a properly worthlessness, baseness . As proper 
names, they occur frequently, e. g. tabsfcn'] (founding of peace), 

(man of God), (whom rn raises up), nrnptrr (whom rn 

strengthens), ^b^n&t (father of the king). 


§ 82 . 

PRIMITIVE NOUNS. 

1. The number of primitives, as explained in § 81, is very 

small, the nouns which are in most languages primitive 
being here usually derived from verbal ideas; e. g. most 
of the names of natural objects, as.n^to he-goat (prop, shaggy, 
from STiirfe barley (prop, bearded, also from 

TVTipr! stork (prop, pia, sc. avis), nflT gold (from nnT=nns to 
be yellow). There are hut few nouns, e. g. the names of 
members of the body in men and beasts, for which a suitable 
stem-verb can hardly be found, as horn, eye 1 . 

2. The form of the primitives is that of the simplest 
verbals, as Vpjj, Vpj?, etc.; and it makes no difference, in 
the grammatical treatment, to which class the nouns are 
reckoned. 

E. g. man, follows the analogy of the verbals No. 1 (§ 84), 
whether it comes from D'th (to be ruddy) or not: 2K father, DN mother , 
have the same form as if derived from hnN, though they can hardly 
come from these verbs in the senses occurring elsewhere. 


2 Yet may not Vjj? be traced to to pierce (as hatchet to t'nj 
to hew) and “p? to I s ® or *p$ to flow ? Perhaps is akin to to move or 
wave (comp. “p&S (TJ§) akin to ^3 = 0. E. to nay *= deny ** Lat. de-neyo), so 
that may denote eye and fountain with reference to the twinkling or 
waving motion. Comp, our spring (of water); also &XXeo9at (to spring) used 
both of water (as in John. 4, 14) and of the eye (as &XXexat 6<p9aX(i.6c in 
Theoc. 8, 37); so too satire in Virg. Eel. 5, 47.— Tr. 

12 + 
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PART II. PARTS OF SPEECH. 


§ 83. 

VERBAL NOUNS IN GENERAL. 

1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns 
are connected in form and signification with certain forms of 
the verb, viz. the Participles and Infinitives, which, even 
without any change, are often employed as nouns; e. g. 

{to know) = knowledge, (hating) = enemy . Still oftener, 
however, we find that certain forms of the Infinitive and 
Participle, which are seldom or never found as such in the 
strong verb itself, though in use in the weak verb and in 
other dialects, are the prevalent forms employed for the 
verbal noun; e. g. the participial form the Infinitives 
bttjPip, rttSfJ (§ 45, 2), etc. Some (as the Arabic shows) are 
properly intensive forms of the Participle. 

2. As to signification, it follows from the nature of the 
case, that nouns which have the form of Infinitives regularly 
denote the action or state, with other closely-related ideas 
(e. g. the place of the action), and are therefore mostly ab¬ 
stract; that participial nouns, on the contrary, denote, for 
the most part, the subject of the action, or of the state, and 
hence are concrete. It is to be noticed, however, that a parti¬ 
cular sense is found in many isolated examples of derivative 
nouns, which does not hold good alike in all. 

Rem. It must not, therefore, appear strange (for it is found in all 
languages), that a noun which in form is properly abstract , should he 
employed metaphorically as a concrete , and vice versa. So, in English, 
we say his acquaintance for one with tvhom he is acquainted; the God¬ 
head for God himself; in Heb. ytra acquaintance and an acquaintance; 
‘'nB simplicity and a simple one; on the contrary, naan that which 
sinneth for sin , which use is frequent in the fern, of concretes 
(§ 84, 5, 6, 11). 

For the sake of clearness, we treat first of the derivatives from the 
strong or regular verb (§ 84), and then of those from the different 
classes of the weak or irregular verb (§ 85). 

The general view given in § 84 first classifies the Noun forms, after their 
significance, into concretes (as related to the participle), and abstracts 
(as connected with the infinitive); but next advances under each of 
these divisions from the simpler and easier forms to the harder and 
more contracted. But the whole series of forms may be enumerated 
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also simply with respect to the difference of form, without regard to 
the difference of meaning, since the forms do not always differ strictly 
according to the sense. In that case the forms would stand nearly in 
this order: Nos. 11, 10, 1 with 12, 2, 3 with 21, 5, 13, 4, 31, 6, and 8, 7, 
26, 9, 25, 23 with 33, 32, then those with more external formative 
additions, as 14 with 18 and 19, 17 with 24, 28, 29, 34, 27, etc. Only 
it must not be thought the shorter forms must always be the older, 
since many a short form, in the language as at present known, may 
have come from the shortening of a longer one (comp. § 84, No. 11). 


§ 84 . 

NOUNS DERIVED FROM THE STRONG OR REGULAR VERB 1 . 

We distinguish here— 

I. Participial Nouns'in Q<tl. 

1. bpp, fern . ttbop, one of the most simple forms of this class and 
analogous to the two following (Nos. 2 and 3), but not in use as a Par¬ 
ticiple. It is most frequently employed as an adjective expressing 
quality , as 0211 wise , CTH new , 112 ; upright. It occurs, however, also 
with an abstract sense (No. 12). 

2. bt3p, fern, Fibop, Part, of verbs middle E (§ 50, 2), mostly serves 

for intransitive notions (§ 43) and for adjectives of quality; e. g. )pt 
old, 12b; dry , fat. 

3. bbp and Vbp (with firm 6), fern, nbtsjp, primarily Part, of verbs 
middle 0 , and properly with intransitive sense; e. g. 12P fearing , *jbp 
small , ttJp; fowler; then frequently as an adjective, even when no Perf. 
with Chotem is found, as Vila great , pirn far , itfhp holy. As an ahstr. 
substantive, 1*03 honour , DiblC peace. From this is to be distinguished 
No. 21, with the doubling of the last radical. 

4. btfip, ilJp, fern. «"i^pp (sometimes like JTjV'' with the ^ri retain¬ 
ed) or rtbi’p, the usual active participial of transitive verbs, e. g. 
enemy , p3*h suckling; hence of the instrument by which the action is 
performed, as itjih a cutting instrument. A feminine with a collective 
signification is sometimes found, as in hfiiK caravan, properly a wande¬ 
ring , a wandering crowd. 

5. itop and Vpp, passive Participles of Q&l, the latter (the usual 

Aramaean form) employed rather as a substantive, like the Greek verbals 
in to;; e. g. imprisoned , H*mb anointed , prisoner , 

anointed one. Also in intransitive verbs with an active signification, as 

1 Under the regular verb we here include the verb with gutturals 
(§§ 63—65), and also those forms of weak stems which are treated as strong 
or regular verbs (comp. § 41). 
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WX small, D*iS3| strong. Some words of the form express the 

time of the action, as time of cutting , harvest , time of 

ploughing, like the Greek verbals inx6;, e. g. apurjTd;, xpoYT^s, apox6t 
(properly the being harvested , ploughed , for ns is also used in Jer. 
60 , 16, 61 , 33, Cant. 2, 12). The feminines are apt to take the abstract 
signification (see § 107, 3, b ), e. g. ns* W\ deliverance {the being 
delivered ). 

6. bap (Arabic bttWp), with unchangeable vowels (§ 25). In Arab, 
it is the usual intensive form of the participle, and hence in Heb. 
expresses what is habitual, e. g. naa apt to butt, NSp (also fc03p) zealous, 
KpH sinner (diff. from NI3H sinning), B3* thief; so of occupations and 
trades, e. g. naa cook, (for Wn) artificer. Here again the feminine 
(ftbgp or nbap) often takes the abstract signification, as n&tatt female 
sinner and sin; npb/n burning fever, with a guttural signet. Such 
intensive forms are also the three following:— 

7. b^tsp and b^Ep, as forms of adjectives of quality, as 

righteous , strong , ■p'TS (for. mighty or violent, *piH com¬ 

passionate. Seldom passive, as ‘■PpK fettered. 

8. biap, as ‘TiST corrector, liBiB drunkard, "liaa strong one, hero. 
Seldom passive, as ‘fib*] bom. 

9. bap indicates very great intensity, often excessive, so as to 
become a fault or a defect, e. g. “jsa hunch-backed, trip bald-headed, 
Dbp dumb, "W blind, npB lame, unn deaf, itfps perverse. The abstr. 
signification is found in the fern., nWfct folly. 


H. Nouns after the manner of Infinitives in Qal 1 . 

10. bap, bap, bap (with changeable vowels), are with No. 11 the 
simplest forms of this class, of which the latter is the predominant, 
and the first a rare form in the verb as Infinitive (§ 45, 2). As noun¬ 
forms they are rare 2 , e. g. man, 1KB ornament, prt 2 £ laughter. 
Instead of these, we much oftener find— 

11. bap, bop, bap, their three kindred so-called segholate forms 
(sprung from the crude-forms qafl, qitl, qufl, as preserved in Arabic); 
e. g* 7jb£> (for malic, § 27, Rem. 2, c) king, 1B& (orig. form IBp) 
book, UTrp (orig. form qudsh) sanctuary; these have the characteristic 
vowel with the accent in the first syllable, and the unaccented helping- 
vowel S e ghdl (§ 28, 4) in the second. Instead of the S e ghol, a Pd'thdch 
is used with gutturals in the second or third place, as 3HT seed, fisa 

1 All these forms are found, mutatis mutandis, in the Arabic as Infini¬ 
tives, or the so-called nomina verbi. 

2 But in Aramaean the monosyllabic form, e. g. 1?* man, honey , is 

common, and though now so rare in Heb., its prevalence as an old form may prob. 
be surmised from the Plural of most of the so-called segholate nouns, as a^pba, 
pi. of Tjbi, implying the crude-form 7]bp rather than Tjbs (see p. 209).—2V. 
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eternity , byfi work 1 . — Examples of feminines, hpbp queen , nan*? fear , 
i"HT$ help, m»n wisdom: 

T s r r 7 T I T 

In masculines as well as feminines the abstract is the proper and 
prevailing signification, as Tpn pity, Taf memory , tjoS gathering ; yet the 
concrete often occurs, especially in the form bpjb, e. g. ^bp king, 
a youth, brutish , Tai servant, b$i ford, Tai man. In such forms 
the concrete sense is secondary and derived from the abstract, as in 
T?a prop, brutishness, prop, season of youth (comp. Eng. youth and 
a youth), or the form of the word is shortened from another with a 
concrete sense, as 7]bp, *129 from participial forms, meaning ruling, 
serving a . But altogether the meaning of these forms is very various, 
e. g. even for the instrument, as aTn sword , DTtt graving-tool, and 
passively web. In the latter sense the form bap is more common, 
as ba& food ; this form bap is also more used in the abstract meaning, 
hence Tap a youth, Tap youth. 

12. bap (like No. 1), fern, hbpp, both very often with the abstr. 
sense; e. g. aan hunger, Dm guilt, 3>a® satiety (their concretes being 
a?T hungry , Dm, a?ato); fern, Hprs righteousness, rnapp vengeance. Less 
frequent is the form bap, as Tata strong drink, a$3? grape , aab heart. 

13. bap, bap, b^ap, biap (where 6 is mostly a modified d), btop, 
all with an immovable vowel (§ 25) between the second and third 
radicals, and a Sh e wa under the first, as ana book (Arab, kitdb), Titan 
ass (Arab, himar), Dibn dream, b“*pa fool, bb*] a yeU, b^iaa border; some¬ 
times with ’Aleph prosthetic , as ?iTTX=yiTt arm, HTfiX brood. The 
corresponding feminines are like nTiiaa (Arab, btshara), good news, 
natrn darkness, n3*pa song on a stringed instrument, fiT*iaa might; the 
two last forms coincide with those of feminines in No. 5. 

14. bapp (the Chald. and Syr. form of the infinitive), e. g. aB^p 
judgment. Related forms are: TitaTp psalm, Tpnp desire , Hipbp booty. 
Fern, npbaa kingdom, rnStop wages, Tppbp war, napTp chariot . Under 
this form, besides the action itself, is specially also expressed the place 
of the action, as Tppp and Tinpp hiding-place, natp altar , TaTp (from 
TaT to drive) place to which cattle are driven, wilderness; and the 
instrument, as nbafcp knife, abtp fork, nnrp key, TTptp vine-dresser's 
knife. 

15. )bap, ‘j'ibap, and other similar forms, with the terminations 
*}— and fi, as yiTnp interpretation, inbtB table, “jaTp offering; but also 
•fhar remembrance, ynjn prophetic vision. In a few old words instead 


- 1 Only very few remain without a helping-vowel, as valley , Kpn sin, 

I$p truth. 

2 Such an origin of T]ba may be proved from the Arabic (Part, m&lik 
ruling, mdlik or mdlk a ruler), and in some other nouns it is obvious. Comp. 
TTa, as the name of a town, with TT& a wall; and shortened (in the 

constr . state) from t]np shoulder. 
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of *)— and fi we find d— and d- —, as db*iK porch , di^B and •ppB 
ransom . 1 

For yi there is a modified form % written also i"i, which occurs 
especially in proper names, as YnMa and ynSd, Arabic for fid'btt) (comp. 
IlXarcov, Plato). In the patronymic and gentilic forms (§ 86, 5) the 
Nun still appears, e. g. from Jibuti) the city Shiloh (called even 

now Siltin). 

16. Also with the feminine-ending M, e. g. rfibdd folly t 
healing. In the Aramaean, this is a usual termination of the Infinitive 
in the derived conjugations (comp. No. 28). Its frequent use appears 
only in the later 0. Test, books. As a synonymous ending we find at 
times r^— in earlier use, as frV'pfcWj remnant . Comp, the denominative 
nouns, § 86, 6. 


III. Participiah of the derived Conjugations . 

17. From Niph. bdp5, as niabfip (plur.) wonders. 

18. 19. From Pi el and Hiph., e. g. rrddd a covering , rniatd 

snuffers , destruction. 

20. From Pd el, as bb*iS (shortened from bbiSd Is. 3, 12) and bbia 

child, bbittJ war-prisoner, store, dnin seal , ‘itfiilj trumpet. 

21. From Pi lei, as bbp, fern, rtedp, and 22. bbdp, often for adjec¬ 
tives of colour, as dSx, fern. ftdpK red, 'ja&H green, yisna quiet 2 . 

23. bdbdp, bdbdp have an iterative sense, as TjBSfcJn fuU of turns 
(L. flexuosus), bhbnB full of twists (L. perversus ), and form adjectives 
with a diminutive signification (§ 55, 3), as d'nd'TK reddish, 
blackish; hence in a contemptuous sense (like Latin, miser , misellus, 
Germ. Oesinde, Gesindel), as pDBdX (with the passive form for rpDK) 
a rabble. 


IV. Infinitives of the derived Conjugations. 

24. From Niph., as d^bsifiBa (plur.) struggles. 

25. From Pi el, like dispersion, more frequently in the fern., 
as riiapa request, with Qa/mes unchangeable in the second syllable. 

26. b*iisp, as d^bttJ requital, p*iafi folding (of the hands); also with 

concrete sense (comp. No. 7), as ‘ttdb learner, strong. 

27. b^dpfc], b^dpFi, likewise Infinitives of Pi el very common in 

Arabic), e. g. bto^Pi benefit, (covering) mantle. 

28. From Hiph., like nyatx remembrance-offering, MSdlBii an¬ 
nouncing (with firm Qa'inS^), Aramaean Infinitives. 

29. From Hithp. register . 


1 To these formative endings we may add *p—, as in *p^p, T^??> and 
)—, as in ■jt'Tft, *J2CH— Tr. 

2 No. 21 may be regarded also as a mere modification of No. 3. 
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30. From Ptfel, like nbbin folly and perhaps also 31, as Tiu^p 
smoke, prison, if not from Pi., since we have both ©ia^p and 

UTisp nettle. 

32. From Pi lei, as heavy rain, CflfifiO adultery . 1 

33. ™pnpB opening, Inf. to No. 23. 

34. bppib, as nnnbi flame (comp. § 55, 6). 

35. Quadriliterals 2 of various forms, e. g. DPp? scorpion, b]na iron, 
ax, icahn sickle, binn locust, ‘ttaba barren, *Hap vine-blossom, iana 

thick darkness, tinabn flint, tiraaa spider. Fern. napbT glowing heat. 
—Quinqueliterals (but compounded), as rn^B2S frog. 

0 

§ 85 . 

NOUNS DERIVED FROM THE WEAK OR IRREGULAR VERB. 

These are formed fully after the analogy of those which 
we have already treated of. Accordingly, following the same 
arrangement, we shall refer these forms to the corresponding 
ones already described, marking them with the same number 
(§ 84), but mentioning only such as exhibit some notable 
effect of the feebleness of the stem. 

I. From Stems 'ft. 

Connected with the Inf. of Qtil, 14. *)na gift, baa sickle, FiBaa 
overthrow; with Inf. of Hiph. 28. hban deliverance. — The noun yja 
knowledge, from 2^ (see § 71). 

II. From Stems 

From, the Part. Qtil we get:—1. Dp upright (like bpp), commonly 
with Pd'th&ch (to indicate the sharpening of the syUable), abject , 

Dp much, fern, hb'n, nap. 3 2. Ha fat. From the Inf. 10, 11: ta 
booty, ^ favour, ph law, fern, nba word, HpH law; 14. npa that which 
surrounds anything, 'TJJO’O covering, *jaa shield, tea fastness, fern, nbaa 
roll. The form apa sometimes, by retraction of the tone, becomes a 
segholate form, as *iaa (from '"Ha) bitterness, timidity (from Tj?^). 
27. nbnn praise , nbBPi prayer, also in the segholate form, as Dan a 
melting away (from Dpa), 1*nn mast (from ",3^ to make a tremulous 
sound). From Pilpel (§ 55, 4), baba wheel and whirlwind (from bba to 
roll), bgbp contemned, ‘ip'lp crown (of the head), ptepa flask, etc. 

1 So also debt and "WStt? horrible.—Tr. 

2 For the origin and formation of such words (specially HDlH&t hare), see on 
each in the Student’s Heb. Lexicon.— Tr. 

3 On the formation of feminines without the Daghe'sh, see § 94, Rem. 2. 
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III. From Stems *fB and ■'"B. 

The participial forms are regular. To the Infinitive belong: 10. 
yn, fem. natt, n??j knowledge, nsa? counsel. 13. Tib, for Tib 1 ? divan. 14. 
Xpia /car, nttSis seat, lapis snare, nnji* birth, 'iwa punishment; from 
verbs ■'"B of the 2d class (§ 70), the best and of the 3d (§ 71), 3>TO 
knowledge from an\ 27. attain inhabitant , ntiin generation, “jam the south. 

IV. From Stems and 

Participles: 1. *it foreign. 2. ‘is stranger, i"H3> a female witness, 
testimony. 3. ai» good, naira what is good. Infinitives: 11. various 
segholate forms, as nip death (Arab, maul) and n*?a house (Arab, bait); 
raittD (Arab, saut) whip, pin: (Arab, sdq) leg, 1TH spirit; in feminine niia? 
and nbia? evil, nm shame. 14. Hiap, fem. nniaa rest, aipp place, also 
raittaa oar (from ttttta). 27. Dinn the deep , naiap intelligence, npW) 
testimony. 29. nnan rest. 31. hma satisfaction. 

V. From Stems n*b. 

Participles: 2. TTEn fair, n;rp hard, fem. npp. Some lose the 
n—^ as Vj hand, in sign (for Min). 4. nxh seer, fem. nbis burnt-offering. 
5. ■'pa pure, ■pa? poor. —Infinitives: 11. The segholates in various forms; 
at times with the ft— retained, as in naa a weeping, nan friend, nth, 
nx’l vision, revelation Is. 28, 7, 15), commonly without it, as an (for 
nan), na? duration, eternity (from nns), ya> tree. Sometimes the original 
1 appears, which is then pronounced as a toneless vowel, as in IITO a 
swimming, inn, m3 waste; but generally with as in ■’"IB fruit, ‘'in 
sickness (comp, on W § 75, Rem. 3); but the fem. form always with 
consonant 1 or as in nibia rest, n^>lb garland. 13. inb winter, *'nttJ 
(fem. fijrir) a dHnking; fem. niatn half, nirna and r^TW pit. 14. napp 
possession, nx*ip appearance, ntoa?p deed, naira camp; fem. nisp command. 
Apocopated form, bsh height (for nbaa). 15. yap wealth, fhip destruction. 
27. n^ban annihilation, n'pan structure , niann brood. 28. 7|1BX testicle 
for naiax (from hDtt3). 


YI. From doubly weak or anomalous Stems. 

We present only some cases of especial difficulty for the beginner 
to find the triliteral stem: 

1. From a verb )"£> and X f, b, nxto and nto elevation (Job 41, 17) 
from Xiaa. 

2. From a verb *'*B and n"b, nnin instruction, law, nnin thanks¬ 
giving, nBia sign (prob. from nBJ). 

3. From a verb X w 3? and n"b, nw tumult Num. 24, 17 (for nx&) 
from n&Jltf. 

4. From a verb 1 W 3> and n"b, ■'X (for rx) island, from nix to dwell; 
nix sign (for nix), from niX; ip cord, from nip; xn chamber (for in), 
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from fijfi to dwell; “Hfl people (from Hi a, Arab, confluxit ); nn irrigation 
(for pn, from fijn). 

To the learner the stem is often ohscored also by contraction, when 
it originally contains N&n, Daleth , or He; e. g. na wine-press for roa 
(from or •)$;); q« anger for qaSt; nw faithfulness for (from 
n? fame for nns (from my); for W] brightness (fromWjt). 


§ 86 . 

DENOMINATIVE NOUNS. 

1. Such are all nouns which are formed immediately from 
another noun, whether the latter be primitive, or derived 
from a verb, e. g. pto^Tp eastern, immediately from the 
east, which is itself derived from the verb 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume 
have already been given among the verbal nouns (§§ 83—85), 
the denominatives (which seem in general to be a later phe¬ 
nomenon of language than verbals) being formed in imitation 
of nouns derived from the verb. The verbal with to prefixed, 
e. g. was employed to express the place of an action (§ 84, 
No. 14); accordingly this to was prefixed to a noun in order 
to make it a designation of place (see No. 3 below). Also in 
Greek and German [and in English and Welsh], the verbals 
and denominatives are quite analogous. 

The principal forms are the following:— 

1. Like the Part. Qtil (No. 4 of the Verbals, p. 183), as *15® porter, 
from ns6j gate; nga herdsman , from npa herd; fin’s vine dresser , from 
fins vineyard. 

2. Like the verbals of No. 6, archer , from bow; fifes 
seaman , from fifes salt, sea. Both these forms (Nos. 1 and 2) indicate 
one’s employment, trade, etc., like Greek nouns in ttjc, xeo;, e. g. TroXt- 

Ypap.|iaTeo;. 

3. Nouns withfi prefixed, expressing the place of a thing (comp. No. 14 
of the Verbals, p. 183), e. g. place of fountains , from *p$ fountain; 
nifeans place about the feet , nitons place about the head , from fean, 
filBps for KtEps cucumber field , from cucumber. Comp. ajiTreXcov, 
from &p.?reXo;. 

4. Concretes formed by the addition of fi, *j—, as “jisnp eastern, 
from finjb; finfitf hinder , from nn&t; ffcinn exterior, from r> n ; 
coiled , hence coiled animal, serpent, from fipfe a winding; at times 
also abstracts, as finjs blindness , from nw. Comp. § 84, No. 15. 
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yi and yi form also diminutives (like the Syriac yi), as in yhftto 
prob. little moon , L. lunula (a female ornament), yittTK little man (in 
the eye), apple of the eye from UTN; ynsnir (term of endearment, for 
darling, pious nation (from upright , pious) ; perhaps 

also little snake , fh-j* (cf. L. collxdum) darling neck Cant. 4, 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination **- 7 -, which 

converts a substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to 
numerals and names of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals , 
gentilics, and patronymics; e. g. strange , from laS* what is foreign; 

'TOflS sixth, from WE six ; *'2JOE Moabite , from Israelite , from 

When the substantive is a compound , it is commonly resolved 
again into two words, e. g. Benjaminite , from yrojsa (for the 

use of the article with such forms, see § 111, 1 , Rem.). Rarely instead 
of 1 — we have a) the ending (as in Aramaean), as *^3 deceitful 
[and *'3bn poor Ps. 10, 10 ] and in proper names, as ■’ibT^a (irony, from 
iron) Barzillai 1 ; and b) its parallel i"J—, as risab (prop, milky) 
white poplar . 

6 . Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of M and 
(comp, the Eng. terminations -dom,-hood,-ness, etc.); e. g. Msba 

kingdom, from rflSBb&t widoiv-hood, from ividower , 

widow; principium , from princeps . (See the Verbals 

No. 16, p. 184.) 


§ 87. 

OF THE PLURAL. 

1. The plural termination for the masculine gender is D^—, 
e. g. D^D horse, plur. D^p^O horses, often also written defec¬ 
tively D—, as in Gen. 1, 21 Nouns in end with 

in the plural, as D^p? Hebrews (Ex. 3, 18), from *^p£, 
but usually a contraction takes place, as D^pp (§ 93, YIII.), 
d'pfli crimson garments, from ‘ptB.—Nouns in n— lose this 
termination when they take the plural-ending, e. g. nth seer, 
plur . D^th. 

This ending tm is also prevalent in Phoenician, e. g. DiTO Sidonians / 
in Aramaean it is in, in Arabic un (nominative) and in (the other 
cases), in Ethiopic an. Compare also the ending yi in 3d pers. pi. mas. 
of verbs *. 


1 So also most likely the Almighty Num. 24, 4 (but see in § 87, 
1, c).— Tr. 

1 On the connection between all these endings, see Dietrich's Abhand- 
lungen zur Heb. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, 8vo., p. 62 etc. 
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Unusual terminations of the plur . masc. are: 

a) *p—, as in Chaldee and Syriac, almost exclusively in the later 

hooks of the 0. Test., but even earlier in poetry; e. g. kings 

Prov. 31, 3, •ppj days Dan. 12, 13, 'pi'TO 1 K. 11, 33; defectively 

islands Ez. 20, 18. Comp. Judg. 5, 10 , Mich. 8, 12 , Job 4, 2, 

16, 13, 24, 22 , 31, 10 , Lam. 1, 4, etc. 

b) ■»—; 7 - (with D cast off, as in dual T?? for Ez. 13, 18; comp, 

the constr. st. §. 89, 2 ), e. g. ■’Sd chords Ps. 46, 9, for 0^572 (if it is 

not to be written so); ‘'Jar peoples 2 Sam. 22, 44 (yet in the parallel 
passage, Ps. 18, 44, we have D2, but the other form in Lam. 3, 14, 
and Ps. 144, 2 ). This ending is, however, doubted by many in the 
single passages (see also 2 Sam. 23, 8 ; comp. 1 Ch. 11, 11 , 1 Sam. 
20, 38 K'thibh) or in general, see Oesenius's Lehrgebaude der Heb. 
Sprache, S. 524 ff. Yet the Assyrian has a corresponding plural-end¬ 
ing* e. g. sar (king), plur. sarre (or sarri). —More doubtful still is— 

c) *'- r - (like the constr. state in Syriac); and here are reckoned, e. g. *^tin 

white cloths Is. 19, 9, ^'y:} for princes Judg. 6, 15, ''rfbh win¬ 
dows Jer. 22, 14. This last is also taken for dual (§ 88 , Rem 1) 
tioo windows, but it is probably a corrupt reading; may be my 
princes (with suff.), and l '- r - in *^iin is a formative syllable [or adj. 
ending ]. 2 Further stripped in Is. 20, 4 is constr. st. [for 

but •’-fuS (perh. for after the form the Almighty , 

and *Qia locust-swarm Nah. 8 , 17 (from nna) are likely singular, 
and the belongs to the stem? finally, in the Lord (prop. 

my lord , from lord) it is originally a suffix; see § 121 , 

Rem. 4. 

d) d—, obsolete and rare, e. g. midges , ladder , prop. 

steps (from bbd I), comp, our stairs 2 . 

2. The plural termination for the feminine gender is Fii 
(often written defectively n—), which takes the place of the 
singular feminine-ending Fh-, Fi—, fi—, when the noun in 
the singular ends with one of these; otherwise (§ 80, 2) it is 
merely appended to the form of the singular, as TfetXF) song 
of praise, plur. Fi'ftnn; Fn|« letter, plur. Fiinaa; a well, 
plur. FiYi&to. Feminines in form their plural in 
and those in Fffi—, in Fli*—, e. g. tT\YD an Egyptian woman, 
plur . ttrnsfc; Ffidbtt kingdom, plur. Fli’pb'B. These last plurals 
have, however, for their basis, the singular endings and 

FP— with double Yodh. 

• \ 


1 So also the may well be formative in ‘'TO, *'5*1^ (from r. 23*12), and 
perh. in (see in Student’s Heb. Lex.).— Tr. 

2 See the adverbs in d- 7 -, § 100 , 3. Dietrich loc. cit, p. 66 etc. 
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Hem. It is only from ignorance or disregard of these feminine- 
endings H*l and rv^ that some words ending with them, form their 
plural by the addition of D*'—, e. g. rfdh spear, plur. DWn and 
rvm whoredom , plur. d^Htot; widowhood, and many 

other instances. After the manner of the Syriac is the formation of the 
plural rYTO (edh e -w6'th ) laws , with Waw as a consonant, from the 
singular rVtty. 

This ending ni (-oth) stands for -ath (as it sounds in Arab., Ethiop. 
Chaldee, in Eastern Syriac and also in Assyrian; see on the change of 
a to 6, in § 9, 10, 2), and - ath is properly only a longer and stronger 
form of the singular-ending &th (§ 80, 2). The strengthening is intended 
to denote the plural. But this ending is then by a further application 
appended even to some nouns that have not -tith in the singular. 

How the changeable vowels of t\e noun are modified by 
the addition of the plural endings, is explained in §§92 — 95. 

3. Words which are of two genders (§ 107, 3) have often, 

in the plural, both the masculine and the feminine termi¬ 
nation, e. g. n? cloud, pi. and tfby; both forms may 

be employed as masculine and feminine, but their gender 
must be determined by observing the usage of the language 
in respect to each word. But a number also of other words 
of one invariable gender have both (masc. and fem.) plural- 
endings, e. g. W m. an age, plur . Q‘ni*J and rvhin; fiDlB /. a 
year, plur. and tYfalB. The gender of the singular is in 

such cases retained with both the plural forms, e. g. 

m. a lion, pi. ft+na m. (Zeph. 3, 3), fiYVH m. (Job 42, 16). 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms 
of the same word. Thus, d^dj days and d*ddj years are the usual, but 
rn’aj, are rare poetic forms. 

A difference of sense appears in the use of several words for mem¬ 
bers of the body, the dual (see § 88) being used for the living members 
themselves, while the plural in Hi (which here answers to the neuter, 
§ 107, 3) denotes something like them but without life; e. g. d*?B3 hands, 
HiB3 handles (L. manubria ); d^p horns , Hi3*j£ horns (of the altar); 
d*)5*d? eyes, rvia^ fountains . 

4. A considerable number of masculines form their plural 

in fri—, while many feminines have a plural in 0 - 7 -. The 
gender of the singular, however, remains in the plural; e. g. 
nij father, plur. DIB m. name, plur. nitllB; on the contrary, 

nSfc) f. word, plur. f. concubine, plur. 
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5. It is only in adjectives and participles that we find 
the two plural-endings strictly and constantly distinguished 
according to the gender, e. g. D^nitD boni, rvinitD bonce; D^bttp 
m., rribpp f. So also in substantives of the same stem, when 
the difference depends on sex, as D'pia filii, filice; D*pbta 
reges, fiidbp regince . 

Hem. 1. In some few words, there is added to the plural form in 
m* the other termination of the plural D*'—^ (**- 3 - before the genitive, 
comp. § 89, 2 ), or that of the dual d^— f-; g. Hdd height , pi. rtida, 
construct state ; inap ‘’tyimnia from (spaces, § 108, 2 ) at the head 
of Saul 1 Sam. 26, 12 ; UdiPl wall , plur. m'din (mcenia ), whence dual 
d*]?Yidin double wall. This double designation of the plural appears 
also in the manner of connecting suffixes with the plural forms in rvi 
(§ 91, 3). 

2. Some nouns are used 1 only in the plural, e. g. d^na men (in 
Eth. the sing, is mitt man); and some of these have a singular sense 
(§ 108, 2 ), as face. Also when the actual plural of the latter is 
required, there is but the same way of expressing it; hence, means 
also faces in Gen. 11, 7, Ez. 1, 6 ; d^rtbaj God and also gods. 


§ 88. 

OF THE DUAL. 

1 . As a most ancient modification of the plural, we have 
the dual, which however in Hebrew is used only in substan¬ 
tives (not in adjectives, verbs, and pronouns). It is indicated 
in both genders by the ending appended to the singular, 

as both hands, D'W’ two days; but instead of the feminine¬ 
ending n—, the dual-form always takes the old ending ath, 
with a long a in an open syllable, thus Q^n—, as lip, 
both lips; the ft of the termination n-— remains, as 
in dual double fetters . 

The vowel-shortening in the noun upon the addition of 
the dual-ending is rather greater than in the plural, parti¬ 
cularly in the segholate forms (§ 84,11), as bin foot, pL D^by% 
dual Qiftn; yet D^p is used as well as D^p (from'ftp Aorn), 
D**nb (from ^nb cheek). 

Hem. 1. Unusual forms of the dual, mostly occurring only in proper 
names, are;— a) (as in Chald .,—aini of the Accusative in Arab.) 
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and contr. •)— ( —ani of the nom. in Arab.), as yw Gen. 37, 17, and 
•jn’^r 2 K. 6, 13 ( pr. name of a city, prop, two wells); 'jtn’np (dual of n’ljb) 
name of a town, called also d^rrnp in 1 Ch. 6, 61 (so too the Moabite 
cities in Mesha’s Inscription in line 10 *)rP“ip Qiryathan or Qiryathen= 
d^n^p in 0. Test., in line 30 dnbd*i ra=d*]Hjd'n n^3 Jer. 48, 22, in lines 
30 and 31 15*in=d^5hh in 0. Test., also in iine 20 *]nfi<d=d*]n&<a two 
hundred); — h) d—, d— and d* 1 — , as d5^, d5$ (pr. names); d*V?b two 
in the combination d*aU3 twelve (Mesha’s Inscrip, in line 15 d^i»"C£= 
d*ni!2S noon); — c) (with d cast off), Ez. 13, 18 (if we do not 

read d*]^ here), perhaps also ( double windows) Jer. 22, 14 (but 

see § 87, 1, c). 

NB. 2. Only seemingly dual are the words d)» water , d 'hyj heaven, 
d^iWT or dViTi)“P Jerusalem. The former two are plurals from the 
lost singulars "'d, *; the latter is a distended form for the older 

dton*? 2 , comp, the shorter form dbttj Ps. 76, 3, and the Chaldee 
dbl£n\ 

2 . The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in 
the numerals 2, 12, 200, etc. (§ 97), chiefly to such objects 
as are by nature or art in pairs, as both hands, 
both fists, both ears, hips, thighs, D^ibrt 

loins, D^jbilB both legs, shanks, ankles, 

shoulders, set of teeth (used of the two rows), pair 

of shoes, pair of scales (Lat. bilanx ), or at least are 

thought of as forming a pair, as two (successive) days, 

Lat. biduum, two years (in succession), Lat. biennium, 

two cubits . 

Bern. In the former case the dual is used also for a plural, either 
indefinite or defined by a numeral, as d^633 £3123 six wings Is. 6, 2, Ez. 
1, 6; d^S fiSdlB seven eyes Zech. 3, 9; d^;-i>3 3 all hands Ez. 21, 12; 
d^3“]3"bd all knees Ezek. 7, 17; dYibid cymbals Ezr. 3, 10; d^F)SlB 
double-hooks Ez. 40, 43.—With some emphasis the dual takes also 
the numeral two, as in Amos 3, 12, Judg. 16, 28. 

See some other remarks on the use of the dual in § 87, Nos. 3 and 
5, Bern. 1. 

It cannot be doubted that the Hebrew, at an earlier period, made 
a more extensive and free use of the dual, and that the restrictions and 
defects above specified belong to a later phase of its developement. 


1 The proper plur. forms would prob. be d*^, d^dtti—TV. 

2 See Oesenii Thesaurus Ling. Hebrseae, p. 629. 

3 With this use of the dual may be compared the Welsh dwy-law (two- 
hands) used for the only plur. of Haw (hand), and dwy-fron (two-breasts) for 
the chest, but bronau (the reg. pi. of bron) for the breasts. —TV. 
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The ancient Arabic forms the dual in the noun, pronoun and verb, al¬ 
most co-extensitively with the Sanskrit or Greek; but the modern 
Arabic omits it almost entirely in verbs, pronouns and adjectives. The 
Syriac has it without living force, only in a couple of words, and that 
somewhat as in the Latin forms ambo , duo, octo. In like manner, the 
dual is lost in the more modern East-Indian tongues; and its full use 
in the Old-Slavic, e. g. in the Bohemian, is confined as in Heb. to pairs, 
as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the Germanic dual, see Grimm's Gramm. I. 
S. 814, 2. Ausg. 

§ 89 . 

THE GENITIVE AND THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 

1 . The Hebrew has no longer the living use of case- 
endings 1 , but indicates the relations of case, either not at all, 
which is true of the nominative and generally also of the 
accusative, or by prepositions (§ 117); but the genitive re¬ 
lation is indicated by a close connection between two nouns. 
The noun, which serves as genitive [e. g. in Latin or Greek] 
to limit the other ( nomen rectum), remains unchanged, and 
is only uttured in more close connection with the preceding 
(nomen regens ) 2 . In consequence of this connection, the tone 
hastens on to the second (the genitive) of the two nouns 3 
and the first (or governing noun) suffers a shortening by 
changes chiefly in the vowels (when changeable), e. g. 
word, word of God, literally word-God (where we 

reverse the ojder, as God's-word, like fruit-tree ); T> hand, 
•fbian hand of the king; and partly in both consonants and 
vowels, e. g. Q'nyi words, ‘HOT words of the people . Thus 
in Hebrew 4 , the noun which stands before a genitive suffers 


1 On some traces of obsolete case-endings, see § 90. 

* The two nouns in the construct state are sometimes said to be in regi¬ 
men , the first being called the nomen regens and the second the nomen rec¬ 
tum. —TV. 

3 In accordance with the universal tendency of the tone, in the Hebrew 
language, to hasten towards the end of words (§ 29, 1). 

4 What is here said of the Heb. mode of expressing the relation of the 
genitive, is applicable in almost every particular also to the Keltic. In Welsh, 
for instance, they express word of God by gair Duw , i. e. word-God, without 
any change in either noun, their close connection in utterance being all that 
indicates the genitive case.—TV. 

13 
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a change (when there is any), by which this relation is indi¬ 
cated, and in grammatical language it is said to be irf the 
construct state, while a noun which is not thus followed by 
a genitive is said to be in the absolute state. 

Whether such words are (as often happens) connected by 
M^qqe'ph (§ 16, 1) or not, does not affect the sense, but depends on 
the accentuation. On the further use of the construct state , see the * 
Syntax, §§ 114, 116. 

2. The uo^Z-changes which many nouns exhibit in the 
construct state are fully taught in the Paradigms, §§ 92—95. 
This construct form of the noun has, moreover, peculiar end¬ 
ings better fitted for union with the following noun. Thus:— 

< N 

a ) In place of the plural and dual endings and Qw, 
it has, by throwing off the m , simply (comp. Rem. 
below); e. g. DWO horses, nblfi WO horses of Pharaoh; 

e V es > W? eyes of the king . 

b) In place of the usual feminine-termination fi— (in the 
absol. state), it always takes the ending n—, as HDb'D 
queen, fcOtj nobl? queen of Sheba. When the same word 
has also the termination tv^, this form of it is adopted 
in the constr. st. (§ 80, 1, Rem. 1 and § 95, 1).—The 
plural ending rri —remains unchanged. 

c) Nouns in n— (from verbs n"b, § 85, V.) form their 

constr. st. in Si— 1 ; but nouns in change this ter¬ 
mination to ; as nah seer, constr , life, constr . 

*»n, and so also valley, constr. &03. 

On the ending i and in the constr. st., see § 90. 

Bern. Probably the liquid & at the 'end of a word was pronounced 
obscurely, like the Latin -m before a vowel, and hence might be wholly 
lost in pronunciation, just as the m, in the case alluded to [commonly 
called ecthlipsis], was obscured or slurred over in the language of 
common life and in poetry. ( Quinct. Inst. Orat. IX. 4, § 40; Schneider's 
Lat. Grain. I. pp. 153, 399). So also the corresponding n of the plural¬ 
ending in Arabic and Aramseen is slurred over, and that of the plural¬ 
ending 1*1 in the verb (§ 44, 1, and § 47, Rem. 4). After the rejection 


i This •"!— stands in the same relation to the broader vowel-sound , 
as that in the Imp. nba does to •"!— of the Impf. see § 75, 1, Bern. 
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of the w, the final vowel i of the plural-ending was strengthened by a 
foregoing a ( Guna , in Sanskrit grammar), so that ai arose, which was 
then contracted to $ (§ 7, 1, and § 9, 6). Instead of , the Syriac 
still has *>—: in Hebrew, too, this form may be clearly traced in the 
suffixes to the plural noun (§ 91, 2). Of this we have, perhaps, an 
example in the form n© '’Mton Is. 00, 4.—It is obvious that the of 
the dual has come from (“H^ from o^J). 

§ 90. 

TRACES OF ANCIENT CASE-ENDINGS 1 . 

H— local, and i appended to the construct state . 

1. As the Arabic distinguishes three cases by termi¬ 
nations, so we find also in the Hebrew noun three endings, 
which correspond in sound to those of the Arabic, but have 
mostly lost their significance. These endings appear only 
as crumbled remains o£ a fuller and more vital organic 
developement, than the language exhibits in the old Testa¬ 
ment, where it no longer ordinarily distinguishes the cases 
by terminations. 

The Arabic case-endings are: -w for the nominative, -i for the 
genitive, and -a for the accusative (corresponding to the three primary 
vowels). In modern Arabic, these endings have almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared; and when they are now and then used, as by the Bedawins, 
it is done without regularity, so that one is used for the other ( Wallin , • 
in Zeitschr. p. morgenl. Gesellsch. Bd. V., 1851, p. 9, Bd. XII., p. 874; 
Wetzstein , ibid. Bd v XXII., 1868, p. 113). Already, in the Sinaitic 
inscriptions, the regular use is not adhered to ( Beer t Studia asiatica, 
HI., 1840, p. XVIII; Tuch, in Zeitschr. d. morgenl. Ges. Bd. IH., p. 139); 
and even at present among the Arabs of the peninsula of Sinai, one 
may hear e. g. 'ammuk thy uncle, in the nom.) used also for * ammik 
(gen.) and * ammak ( acc .). In central Arabia the three endings are stiU 
heard in the mouth of the people of the towns; farther south and east 
the -a stands for the - i , and nearer the coast these endings are heard 
no more (Palgrave's Narrative of a Year’s Journey through central and 
eastern Arabia, Vol. I., p. 465, Lond. 1865). The Ethiopic, likewise, 

. has preserved only the -a (in pr. names— ha) } which is, however, stiU 
used for the whole scope of the accusative, and moreover (the distinction 
of case being dropped) as a termination of the constr. st. for connecting 
it with a following genitive. 

1 The so-caUed paragogic letters. — Tr. 

13* 
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2. The accusative relation is still most obvious in the 
ending n— (usually without accent), which is appended to 
the substantive— 

d) Mostly to denote direction towards an object, or motion 
to a place 1 (answering to our - ward ), e. g. na* sea¬ 
ward, westward, njiibs northward, to Assyria, 

nbia to Babylon , rnh (from *tn) mountain-ward Gen. 
14, 10, nanfe to the earth, nr^Si into a house, nn&^fi to 
Tirzah (from fljpri), nn-fy to Gaza (from nj?) Judg. 
16, 1; with the article, STihn to the mountain, An^an 
into the house, nbnfcn into the tent; even after the 
constr. state with a genitive following, Silica into 
Joseph's house, rnptf to the south-land Gen. 20, 1, 
D'nXtt fiapfc towards Egypt's land Ex. 4, 20, ptea 1 -} miltt 
towards the wilderness of Damascus, flhatp Sirn'ra (here 
with the tone, contrary to ri^e) towards the rising of 
the sun, eastward; and even after the plural, na^TO? 
to the Chaldeans, na^atBH the heavens-ward. 

b ) Sometimes in a weaker sense, as merely pointing to 
the place where 2 , as nbnia in Babylon Jer. 29, 15, SlbDT 
in the dwelling Hab. 3, 11, [nhnTan on the altar Lev. 
1, 9], also fiat? there Jer. 18, 2 (usually thither ) 3 . 

c) The proper sense of the ending n— is still more dis¬ 
regarded when a preposition is prefixed to the word, 
as nb^ab into the grave Ps. 9, 18, fib?ab upwards, 
naafa in the south Josh. 15, 21, nbnaa from Babylon 
Jer. 27, 16, nb^ba from or of night Is. 21, 11, npibtf 1? 
unto Aphek Josh. 13, 4. Also with a preceding noun, 
as nji SX ntffc the northward side Josh. 15, 5, 18, 15, 20, 
Ex. 26, 18. Comp, also § 80, Rem. 2. f. Note 2 . 

This termination n— has usually reference to place 
(hence called He local ); yet in rare cases it also refers to 
time; so, perhaps, nn? (with the tone on the last syllable) 

1 See on this force of the accusative, § 118, 1; and compare the Lat. 
local accusative, a$ Romam profectus est , domum reverti, rus ire . 

2 So also elsewhere the accusative, § 118, 1. 

3 Also of time when , as in at night Is. 34, 10.— Tr. 
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now, at this time (from rtf), tttfnr D'W'Q from year to year. 
Its use is peculiar in # n^bn, prop, ad profanum! -= jayj yevoixo 
or God forbid! 

Also as accusatives of the object (but bordering on the local 
sense) we may regard not only a few names of places, Num. 
32, 35, Josh. 21, 36 (nxn^TiK), but also pibat terram Z . 

and fiapa terram N. Is. 8, 23, comp, iob 34, 13. 

As the ending is properly unaccented, the vowels of the word, as 
the above examples show, undergo mostly no change; in hbia and 
JVJS'TQ the short vowels even remain under the tone. The segholate 
forms, as appear according to their original form (§ 93, 6), 

without the helping-vowel (cf. also so too the feminine ending 

appears in its older style (§ 80, 2), as in nrSpPl.—Moreover, the n-^- 
itself is in some cases shortened to h—, as JlS? to Nob 1 Sam. 331, 2, 
comp. Ez. 336, 13. 

3. Much less frequent, and almost exclusively poetical, 
is the use of the two other endings, which along with the 
accusative in n— , are presumed to correspond to the Arabic 
case endings *1— (the obsolete genitive ending) and i— (also 
*1— in proper names) the obsolete nominative ending. The 
reference to case in these forms is quite lost , and they are to 
be regarded simply as archaisms , which occur in poetry or 
in elevated speech, and are found besides in many compound 
names handed down from early times. As in these names, 
so also elsewhere, these terminations stand only in the clos¬ 
est connection of noun with noun, viz. in the constr. state \ 

a) The ending is not quite rare in the construct state, 
and it usually has the tone, e. g. iahtf T? his ass's colt 
Gen. 49, 11, )tfkn ‘OTb forsaking the flock Zech. 11, 17, 
!T?p dweller in the bush Deut. 33, 16; appended 
to the feminine, nW* T??? stolen at night Gen. 31, 39 
(in prose), tfotb? T^bp full of justice Is. 1, 21, T^ 
p'TSTTVa (if ter the manner of Melchizedek Ps. 110, 4; 


1 In ancient combinations of words, endings are often retained which have 
disappeared elsewhere, or are but seldom employed; e. g. the feminine-ending 
n— with the noun in the genitive connection (§ 89, 2, b) and with the verb 
in connection with suffixes (§ 59,1). In like manner, many peculiarities of the 
language are retained in proper names, and also by the poets. 
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oftener with a preposition following (comp. § 116, 1), 
as l *na i 3 mistress among the nations Lam. 1, 1, 

1&5b *nok binding to the vine Gen. 49, 11 (comp. Is. 
22, 16, Mic. 7, 14, Ps. 113, 5—9, and other passages); 
in like manner it is found with many particles which 
are strictly nouns in the const . st., as (=fib}T) 

besides, ‘lytt (=}£) from, ‘'ribs not, and in compound 
names, as p'nar^bfc (i. e. king of righteousness), biO^D? 
(man of God), bapsn (favour of God), and many others; 
comp, the Punic name Hannibal, i. e. b?S^n (favour 
of Ba'al). 

b) The ending i— is of much rarer occurrence, in prose 
only in the Pentateuch, and that in more elevated 
style, Gen. 1, 24 •pjp’rm the beast of the earth = 
•pan (the same is copied in Ps. 50, 10, 79, 2, 104, 11, 
20, Is. 56, 9, Zeph. 2, 14); other cases are “iSl i3S son 
of Beor Num. 24, 3, 15, 23, 18, and fountain 

of water Ps. 114, 8, perhaps also batS iflto soul of a 
sluggard Prov. 13, 4.—On the ending }—, see the 
following Rem. 

Bern. 1. The effect these endings have on the vowels may be seen 
from the examples given. The P&'th&ch of the feminine ending r\-^~ 
becomes sometimes vocal Sh®wa, sometimes Qa'me^f. 

2. As these two terminations and 1 have wholly lost their 
significance, they can no longer pass for proper case-endings; yet it is 
probable that once they, as weU as fi— (No. 2), were so used in the 
living language; for we find that the ancient Arabic had exactly 
corresponding endings, and like the Hebrew (see p. 195) lost them at 
a later period. This is the case also in other tongues. In Latin, for 
instance, we find a trace of the so-called locative case (in names of 
towns, ruri, domi , etc.) with the same ending as in Sanskrit; in modern 
Persian the plural-endings an and ha are ancient terminations of case, 
which are no longer so used; not to mention the Germanic languages 
and the Romance tongue ( lingua Romana). —Even in cases where the 
ancient Arabic incorporated, with stronger sound, case-endings with 
the stem, as in toK, (constr. st. of 55$ father ), the modem uses 

all three forms without distinction of case. Hence also probably in the 
Hebrew constr. state *OX, we have properly a genitive-ending; and 
in Chald, ttK, in Heb. viS (nittttrna), *IW0 (btfiailS), -(btftta), a nomina¬ 
tive-ending, so that we can better understand how bfcpafi occurs along 
with and with 
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§ 91. 

THE NOUN WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


In connecting the noun with pronominal suffixes, which 
in this case stand for the genitive of t^e pronoun (§ 33, 2, &), 
we have, as in the verb (§ 57 etc.), two things to notice, viz. 
the form of the suffixes themselves and the changes in the 
form of the noun. Here we take up chiefly the first, as the 
second will be treated of under the inflection of nouns in 
§ 92. A general view of the suffixes is given also in Para¬ 
digm A. We exhibit the suffixes, first, as appended to the 
singular, and then as appended to the plural and dual of 
the noun. 


1. The suffixes to the singular Nouns are these:— 


Singular of Pronoun. 

1. com. my. 

m. rj, rl—, in pause'*—) _ 

r- 

{ m. in, i; in—; i, ri his. 

/• n, n—, n-f her. 


Plural of Pronoun. 


1. 

com. *fi— 

our. 


\m. 

DO, DO— | 

your. 

2 . 

If- 

15 - 15 — J 


K 

Qn, D — , poet. TO,] 


3.| 

1 

1 


their. 


If- 

io- n i- J 



Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms here than when they are 
attached to the verb, and their use is as follows:— 

a) The forms without a union-vowel (§ 58, 3, b) are joined to nouns 

which end with a vowel, as and 

Drpna, I^B Ps. 59, 13. Yet nouns ending in 

fi— (see below, in No. 4) and h— (see letter b) do not come under 
this rule. ^ 

b ) The forms with a union-vowel (§ 58, 3, b), are joined to nouns 
ending with a consonant, which are by far the majority. The 
union-vowel is usually a in the 3rd sing., the 6 in i, i"i being con¬ 
tracted from dhU , fem. ft— , and 3d plur. D-^-, *ia—*j—; 
and in these cases e is rarely used (e. g. •liYnia his light Job 26, 3, 
iinrab after its kind Gen. 1, 21, 25) and almost exclusively with 
nouns in H—, where the termination either blends with the union- 
vowel, or is displaced by it, as WVVQ his field , Wiia her field , Hfcjna 
her look; but in 2 jp. sing. fem. and in 1 p. plur . *15-^-, are the 
customary forms, while , *15— are of rare occurrence; see 
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Rem. 2.—Instead of , D3-p, *}3—, when the last consonant of 
the noun is a guttural, we have tj—, D2—, 15 —, as in rpH thy 
spirit , thy creator Is. 43, 1 , Drsn ^owr friend Job. 0, 27. 

2. Rare forms are— 

Sing. 2 d pers. m. in pause ns— *- in H3B3 thy hand Ps. 139, 5; fern. 
7 p— Ez. 5, 12, "is— 7 - Ps. 103, 4, once ns —*- in hsaMVn thy 
envoy Nah. 2 , 14 (several MSS. fis—, prob. n— for *•—), also 
(TjJ? Is- 22, 1 , Mic. 2 , 12 , also ^3 Is. 14, 29, 31).—-3d pers. ri, 
e. g. in the frequent h'bnfij Gen. 9, 21 , 12 , 8 , 13, 3, 35, 21; MR)3 
2 K. 19, 23, for which we find iSp in Is. 37, 24; iirVJO Gen. 49, 11 
(Q c ri *in*l&) l . 

Plur. 1 st pers. ^3—, as Job 22 , 20 , Ruth 3, 2 and always *I3 !t3 

all we. — 2 d pers. ii 23 — 7 - Ez. 23, 48, 49.—3d pers. m. Dfi —2 Sam. 
23, 6 for Dfi— (from which is contracted the usual form D—). 
Fern, njn —*— 1 K. 7, 37, nj —*- Gen, 41, 21 , !13—Ruth 1, 19, else 
mostly in pause; also *p— is rare (Is. 3, 17), usually *j— 

2. In appending the suffixes to the plural masc. in D"’— 
and the dual in d* 1 —7, these endings must be changed for the 
consfrwcf-ending (according to § 89, 2) in v—, which becomes 
blended with the suffixes; and so in union with the plur. and 
dual endings we have these 


Suffixes of Plural [and Dual] Nouns: 
Singular. Plural. 


1. 

com. v— 

my. 

' 1. 

com. *ov-l 

our. 

0 I 

\m. ?p —1 

J %• 

M 

1 

r 

n 

n 



V- r~ 

[f- )?— 

iyowr. 

3. • 

\m. iv—, poet. 

his. 

3 . | 

\m. err—, poet, 

their. 


V- 

her. j 

1 

'/■ VT-r J 


In most of these forms, the endigg (^—) of the constr. plur. 
[and dual] remains unchanged, as QDPWO; in 

some it takes S c ghol in place of Se're, as tjnp^O, nnp^o; in 
three forms, with very short suffixes, it takes Pdf hack (the 
original ending v—, § 89, Rem.), as *PW0 from inp^o, -pWO 
from -fpp^o (comp. § 28, 4), ip*lO susay from susai-i. 

Rem. 1. The Yddh of these forms, when it serves to express the 
e or e, is occasionally omitted (in the defective way of writing, see § 8, 4 


1 Prob. also fem. »"1— for in Job 31, 22, cf. § 58, 3, Rem. 1.— Tr. 
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and § 25, 1), e. g. ^ 3 ^ for tpin'n thy ways Ex. 33, 13, 3n?*i for *irp5n 
his friend 's Job 42, 10, DP^pb after their kinds Gen. 1, 21. This 
omission of the Yodh occurs also with the suff. 3d pers. m. sing., where 
we very often find 1-^—, which is, however, almost invariably changed 
in the Q e ri to Y*-^-, e. g. 12tn his arrows Ps. 68, 8 in Q c ri 

2. Unusual forms are: sing, 2d. pers. fern. Tp-r" Eccles. 10, 17, 

^ Ps. 103, 3—5; 3d pers. masc. vVl— (quite a Chaldee form) Ps. 

110, 12 ; 3d fem. NfT'—Ez. 41, 15.— Plur. 2 d pers. fern. Ez. 

13, 20 , 3d pers. masc. Ez. 40, 16 ! , fem. Pjfp-^-Ez. 1, 11. 

3. On W—in Job 20, 23, see further in § 103, 2, Note 1 . 

3. It is clear and beyond doubt that the Yodh in these 
suffixes belongs, in reality, to the ending of the constr . st. of 
the masculine plural. Yet this was so far lost sight of by 
those who spoke the language, that there arose the strange 
peculiarity (in fact the inaccuracy) of appending these suffix - 
forms (already embodying the plural-ending *>—) to the femi¬ 
nine plural in rri, as ^niwo, tpniWO, Y'itiO’lO, where in reality 
a double indication of the plural occurs 2 . 

NB. This is the rule; yet the bare suffix (as in No. 1, p. 199) is 
sometimes appended to the ending p*i, as ■’PiPp Ps.132, 12, *]P*i3E Deut. 
28, 59. In the 3d plur. this is even the more prevalent mode; e. g. 
Dninx their fathers , oftener than erpnagt; so also DPiOT their names , 
EPlTn their generations. 

4. We now subjoin, in illustration of the preceding state¬ 
ments, a Table of the masculine and the feminine; and choose 
for the purpose a word whose stem-vowel is unchangeable. 
Instead of the feminine-ending n— in the singular, the con - 
sfrwcf-ending D— is employed, which retains its Pd'thach be¬ 
fore the grave suffixes Dp, *jp, but changes it to Qcfme§ before 
the others (§ 89, 2, 6). 

1 Prob. also W— 1 in WITH Ps. 73, 5.—2V. 

2 See an analogous case in § 87, 5. Rem. 1. Comp, the double feminine- 
endig in § 80, Rem. 2, /. 
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Masculine Noun. Feminine Noun. 

Singular. 


Absol. st. 

*0*10 a horse. 

np^io a mare. 

Constr. st. 

0^0 horse-of. 

np^lO mare-of. 

Stiff, sing. 1. 

com. 

^010 my horse. 

my mare. 

o 

\masc. 

^010 thy horse. 

^np^O thy mare. 

Z. 

[fem. 

•fO^O thy horse. 

tjnp^O tliy mare. 

Q 

\masc. 

ioiD his horse. 

inp^O his mare. 

O.' 

[fem. 

ttpiO her horse 

her mare. 

plur. 1. 

com. 

*Dbo our horse. 

WiWO our mare. 

•• T 

o . 

\masc. 

Dpp^D your horse. 

Dppip^D your mare. 

z. 

[fem. 

your horse. 

IJPKWO your mare. 

Q 

\masc. 

their horse. 

Dnp^io their mare. 

o. 

[fem. 

•jp^O their horse. 

•jnwo their mare. 



Plural. 

Absol. st. 

D^D horses. 

rrioto mares. 

Constr. st. 

^p^O horses-of. 

nio^lD mares-of. 

Stiff', sing. 1. 

com. 

^0*10 my horses. 

my mares. 

9 . 

\masc. 

£pbo thy horses. 

TprjfelO thy mares. 

z. 

[fem. 

•pbo thy horses. 

•pntao thy mares. 

o 

\masc. 

WO his horses. 

WVMO his mares. 

tJ. 

[fem. 

rpbo her horses. 

n^nio^D her mares. 

plur. 1. 

com. 

}^bo our horses. 

WYtaO our mares. 

9 . 

\masc. 

D?WO your horses. 

DD^nio^D your mares. 

z. 

[fem. 

‘jp^O your horses. 

^nio^D your mares. 

Q 

\masc. 

DfTWO their horses. 

DrtinicfiO their mares. 

O • ' 

1 

[ fem. 

‘jn^p^lD their horses. 

■jn^nio^D their mares. 


§ 92 . 

VOWEL-CHANGES IN THE NOON. 

1. The vowel-changes 2 in a noun [often called its declen¬ 
sion or inflection ], are caused— a) by a noun following in the 

1 In learning this Paradigm and the others, let the accent be carefully 
placed on the last syllable, except when it is marked elsewhere (see § 15, Rem. 
3 ).—Tr. 

2 In a good Heb. Lexicon (much the same as in Greek or German or Latin) 
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genitive,— b) by pronominal suffixes,— c) by the plural and 
dual terminations; which, again, are changed in the constr. 
st. and with the suffixes. 

2. The tone, in all these cases, is moved forward one 
syllable or more, or even thrown upon the following word. 
We here meet with three cases, viz.— 

a) When the tone is moved forward only one place, as is 

the case in appending most of the suffixes to singular 
nouns (v-; -j—, ; % ^4; , ?4-; ; B—, 

itt-J-), and in adding the plural and dual terminations, 
as ni'n word, my word,plur . tfnyi; 5|J3, dual 
wings; enemy, plur . UVpb. The same applies 

to the light suffixes to plural nouns 1 , as 

v, W»4, nw; feC, e. g. vjyi, 

b) When the tone is moved forward two places, as in the 

plural construct, and when the grave 1 suffixes are ap¬ 
pended to the plural D*T>—). In this case both 

vowels, if movable, are shortened to the utmost, e. g. 
D3S1 ‘■‘JM words of the people, your words, DSWOT 

their words . 

In Segliolates, as they have the tone on the penultima , there is 
here a difference. The suffixes have not so great effect as the (more 
strongly accented) plural-endings D*'—, n*i : the former leave the chief 
vowel still under the first letter, as *» 3 )bd; but with the latter, vocal 
Sh'wa is substituted for it, and a Qd'mfy is put under the second con¬ 
sonant, as WfeVo. Comp. § 93, 6 , § 95, 2 , § 97, 3, Note. 

c) When the suffix is preceded by a half-syllable with 

vocal Sh e wa, which is the case with ?|, DD, *|D 2 , also DSl, 
in, in (for these last, however, we have more common¬ 
ly D—, )—). Of these the first is a light suffix, and 
regularly effects the vowels in just the same manner 
as , i, e. g. but ot ^ ers are 

it is easy to find the declension of any noun (substantive or adjective), i. e. how 
it is inflected; for the changes it undergoes in the constr. st., the plur. and 
dual, with the suffixes, and in the fern, gender, are generally indicated, as is 
carefully done in the Student’s Heb. Lexicon.— Tr. 

1 Nearly all the suffixes are light, being so called in distinction from the 

few that always carry a strong accent or tone, and which hence are called 
grave , namely 1 ?> 10 » > 1 ^—• 

2 A guttural before these three suff. takes —, as in TjWi, §. 22, 3.— Tr. 
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grave suffixes, and have more effect in shortening the 
vowels, as etc., as is shown in the Paradigms. 

So also in the construct state of the singular number, 
as nnn, man (from nxn). 

3. The vowel changes in fern, nouns (§ 95) are not so con¬ 
siderable, the addition of the feminine-ending having already 
occasioned a shortening of the vowels (§ 94). 

Most of the vowel changes, which form this internal inflection of 
the noun, are based chiefly on the principles laid down in §§ 23—29. 
There are others, however, which are occasioned by the peculiar struc¬ 
ture of certain forms of nouns exhibited in §§ 84, 85, 86. They 
are nearly all confined to the last two syllables of the word, the third 
syllable from the end seldom having a mutable vowel (see § 27 at 
beginning). 

NB. There is this striking difference between the vowel-changes 
in the verb and the noun, namely, that in the verb the second of two 
movable vowels mostly disappears (bta£, Ar?£), in the noun the 

first Oltt, tF'W), comp. § 27, 3. 

Changes of consonants are here very few, and occur only in 
Paradigm IX. 

For greater convenience attention will now be given in the next 
sections to the Inflections of Nouns, with explanatory remarks (founded 
on the Paradigms); first the masculines (§ 93), then the feminines 
(§ 95), the theory as to the vowel-changes in the latter being premised 
in § 94. 

§ 93. 

INFLECTIONS OF MASCULINE NOUNS. 

Masculine 1 nouns [substantive or adjective] may be most 
conveniently arranged, with reference to their vowel changes, 
in nine classes, as in the following Table. The necessary 
explanations are subjoined on pages 206—13. We here only 
remark in general,— 

a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination 
(§ 107, 1, 4) are inflected like masculine nouns (e. g. 

/. sword, like -fbib m. king), except that in most 
cases they take the plural ending ni—; so has 
plur . absol. nirnn, const . nimn, which is also the form 
before all the suffixes; see the Paradigms of the femi¬ 
nines in § 95. 

1 Including also such feminines as have no feminine ending, see § 107, 1 
and 4.— Tr. 
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b) That, in the plural, the so-called light 1 suffixes are 
without exception attached to the absolute, and the 
grave 1 suffixes to the construct state, as may be seen 
from the Paradigms. 

Inflections of Masculine Nouns . 

[Substantives or Adjectives] 




I. 

n. 

. in. 

IY. 


(No vowel-change). 



a. 

b. 

Sing, absol. 

D*ID 

»rn 2 

pbiy 

“TO 


ppn 


(horse) 

(spirit) (eternity) (overseer) 

(word) 

(wise) 

constr. 

0*10 

n*n 

pbi? 

TJ?B 

■m 

ppn 

with light 1 suff. 

^0*10 

^n*n 

“'ttbiy 

^TpB 

‘nan 

“’Ppri 

with grave 1 suff\ 

000*10 

oorrn 

pppViy 

PPTpB 

orrin**! 

ppppn 

Plur. absol. 

0^0*10 

nin*n 

p^pbi? 

D^TpB 

0^353 

o^onn 

constr. 

“’DID 

nwn 

robiy 

'TpB 

**303 

^OPO 

with light suff. 

^0*10 


■’pbiy 

■'TpB 

^353 

‘'■apn 

with grave suff. 

ppwo D^niirn ppipbiy ppitob 

pynyi 

ppropri 

- Dual absol. 

D*!j 5 w 


oingbtt 

Q*h| 


p'libn 


(legs) 


(tongs) 

(2 weeks) 

(wings) 

(hips) 

constr. 






■'Sbn 



Y. 


YI. (see next p.) 


a. 

b. 

c. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Sing. absol. 


••T 

nsn 


“ISO 

thp 


(old) 

(wall) 

(court) 

(king) 

(book) (sanctuary) 

constr. 


*133 



*1B0 

nhp 

with light suff. 

3 )pr 

**333 

•nsn 

■>pb« 

■npO 


with grave suff. 



PPnin 

PPBbtt 

PPIBD 

oathp 

Plur. absol. 

D'?pT 


D^nsn 

P'obtt 

• t : 

D^30p 

P^tthp 

constr. 

'W 


■nyn 

■obr 

■noo 


with light suff. 



■ntn 

■'pba 

•nso 

'm 

with grave suff. 

DD^pT 


p?*nxn 

pp^pbis 

pp'nsp 

D?^ 3 p 

Dual absol. 

Pl 5 “p 

O'!? 1 !® 


p^an 

pib'pp 

ppnp 


(thighs) 

(shoulders) 

(feet) (two-folds 

(loins) 

constr. 




or double) 

pma 


1 See Note 1 on p. 203. 

2 See § 91, 1, Eem. 1, 6, on p. 200. 
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Inflections of Masculine Nouns. 

VL (< continued ). 

/ — 1 ■ —i—— 

d. e. f. g. h. i. 


Sing, absol. 


ns5 

byS 

nta 

n^f 

to 


(a youth) (perpetuity) (work) 

(death) 

(olive) 

(fruit) 

constr. 


nsi 

byS 

nia 

n^T 

TO 

with light suff. 

•njw 

TO} 

‘'bys 

^rrip 

■w 

iro 

with grave suff. 

pyw 

dto? 

ogbya 

opnia 

DDTW 

BD^B 

Plur. absol. 

D'njsg 


irbyB 

n^nia 

n^ny 

dto* 

constr. 


‘'rota 

■’by? 

*>nia 

(gazeUes) 

with light suff. 


■>ns5 

■'by? 

inia 

to 


with grave suff. 

Bynsg 

orm: 

DD^byB 

DD^nia 

DDTO 


Dual absol. 

CPSlM 


B^nna 



•B^nb 


(sandals) 

(noon, prop. 


(eyes) 

(cheeks) 

constr. 

•• -ar 


2 lights) 


to 




VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


a. 

b. 

a. 

b. 

c. 


Sing, absol. 


uto 

w 

▼ 

rn 

ph 

nth 


(enemy) 

(name) 

(people) 

(arrow) 

(statute) 

(seer) 

constr. 


D« 

D? 

fH 

"TO 

nm 

with light suff. 


TO 

TO 

■win 

IP? 

vn 

with grave suff 



DDE? 

DDsn 

“5?>7 

DDtn 

Plur. absol. 

0^8 

rriftT? 

DTO 

B^an 

B-'pn 

n^rn 

constr. 

■a* 

nipt? 

: 

TO 

■an 


to 

with light suff. 


■>nia« 

to 

■'an 

‘’P7 

to 

with grave suff. 

B^ap's arniao 

DDTO 

cyan 

DD^pn 

ddto 

Dual absol. 

TOi &a 



oil® 


dto 

(pair of scales) 

(hands) (set of teeth) (miU-stones) 

constr. 

toe 


i?3 

TO 




EXPLANATIONS. 

1. To Paradigm I belong all nouns whose vowels are 
immovable or firm (§ 25). As there are no vowel changes in 
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this Paradigm 1 , it is inserted only for comparison with the 
others. 

E. g. according to § 25, 1, city , Vip voice, garment , yht 

arm [rgint thy arm , pL nwt]; according to § 25, 2 , tap standing up, 
la stranger; according to § 25, 3, niaia hero , p'^Xjust, *j*isn merciful, 
fV’TOD destruction. Here belong the classes of verbal nouns given in 
§ 84, Nos. 7, 8 , 13, 26, 27. On the form ^Dp see below under Nos. 2 and 4. 

2. To Parad. II belong nouns which have a changeable 

Qa'mef, in their final syllable, and are either monosyllabic or 
have the preceding vowels immovable, e. g. hand, 

star , ns'TQ wilderness . (Similar are the nouns with changeable 
S?rS in Parad. VII.) 

With the suffix D3~ we have the regular shortening, as in 
but becomes DD'T? (for DD 4 ]?), and blood becomes DDD'n; see § 27, 
Bern. 2 , 3. 

Nouns which have a firm Qa'mes in their final syllable naturally 
do not belong to this class, e. g. forms like bpp (§ 84, No. 6 , but with 
some exceptions, •p'g judge, constr. st. Ps. 68 , 6 ), bpp (§ 84, No. 13), 
Dp as Part, of verbs *Tr, etc. Derivatives from verbs also commonly 
retain their Qa'me^, e. g. &OpD, plur. constr. ifiOpp. 

3. Parad. Ill embraces those nouns which have an im¬ 

movable vowel in the final syllable, and a movable Qa'mSs or 
Se're in the penultima as a pretonic vowel (§ 26, 3), as btia 
great, fhtf lord , DTOT strong , (plur. faithfulness, 

•jYlte? tenth part (plur. D"0hte?), fin: T\hunger, fhat remembrance. 
The two last take in the constr. st. the forms yinsn and fh?T. 

There are also some nouns of the above forms, which have a firm 
Qa'me^ before the tone-syUable, as tyrant for , p*}$, pin diligent 
for p*in (see verbal nouns , § 84, No. 7); also chariot-fighter , plur. 

Ex. 14, 7, Wba captivity. Many fluctuate, as IW31B week, see 
Lexicon. 

4. Parad. IV embraces nouns of two syllables with 
Qa'mes changeable in both. For the changes in these vowels, 
see § 92, 2. Nouns of this form are very numerous. The 
influence of a guttural, especially on the form of the plur. 


1 But in words ending in a guttural, like nis strength, ?1 friend , Nlift fear 
(TjHliD, DSfifl'iD) there may be some change (according to § 22), as shown in 
the inflection of n*H in Parad. I.—TV. 
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constr., is seen in the second of the two examples given in 
the Paradigm. Other examples are nSlT gold, njt tail; with a 
guttural, Dtjtf guilt, hunger. 

In like manner are declined nouns of the less frequent 
form http, e. g. Mb heart, Ml? strong drink; with a guttural, 
D5? grape, Mto hair . 

A few nouns of this class take a segholate form in the constr. st. 
singular; e. g. sbx constr. sbi also 3 >bx 2 Sam. 10, 13 (comp. *03 
foreignness, constr. st. "‘"03 Deut. 31, 16); hair, constr . and 
"irb ; "l'ln ornament, constr. Wi and Dan. 11, 20; ‘jlEJ smoke, constr. 
*jU33; and Ex. 19, 18 (comp. Parad. Y. and "Qa=‘"Qa § 84, Nos. 10 
and 11 ).—Exceptionally 3 ibn milk takes sbn in constr. st. in Ex. 93, 19, 
and white makes “‘gb (with a MSqqe'ph) for ‘jtab Gen. 49, 12 .— 
Qa'me^ is immutable in both syllables of WH for $Tin, and for ttfos, 
§ 84, No. 6 ; yet the 2 d (—) becomes (- 3 -) in the constr. st. sing., as 
123^n in Is. 44, 12 (but in plur. •’ttnii), ttJ'IS in Ez. 20, 10. 

5. The inflection in Parad. V is very like that of Parad. IV. 
The final §e're is here treated like final Qa r me§ there, except 
that in the constr. st. ‘jjot stands for ‘jjpf. Some few nouns, 
however, take the seghoiate form (Parad. VI) in the constr. 
st.; e. g. 5|tM shoulder, constr. st. qro; wall, constr . st. 
MS; -JM thigh, co?istr. st. In a very few cases both forms 
occur, as M3 heavy, constr. st. M3 Ex. 4, 10, and M3 Is. 1, 4; 
bM uncircumcised, constr. st. bM Ex. 6, 12 and bM Ez. 44, 9. 

Examples of the first sort are: plug, neighbour, MjJ short, 

with 3d radical a guttural, sated, constr. st. SDb. 

Some nouns of this form retain their Sere, in constr. st. specially 
in plural; e. g. sleeping, plur. constr. so also "»b?K mournful , 
"'hEto rejoicing (but also "’ttEto), forgetting, wishing; some 

also in sing, as SjDS? (Gen. 25, 26) from heel, five, sbn milk (as 
if from abn and not from 3bn the only form in use), and with Maqqeph 
"bn$ Ps. 35, 14, constr. st. of bnij sad. 

6. Parad. VI embraces the large class of the so-called 
Segholates (§ 84, No. 11). Before suffixes, and in the constr. 
st. of the plural and dual, these nouns appear in their original 
form with the short primary vowel (a, i, 6) under the first 
radical, as Mbtt, MSp, itthjj. But the plur. absol. takes an a 
(in an open syllable, hence Qa'mef) immediately before the 
accented termination, while only a vocal Sh e wa remains 
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in the proper place of the stem-vowel (i. e. under the first 
radical), as plur. Comp. § 92, 2. 

The forms may be arranged in three classes, the first 
having 0 , the second i ( e ), the third 6 (o), in the first syllable. 
The Paradigm exhibits, under a, b, c, derivatives of the strong 
verb; under d, e, f\ forms which have a guttural in the final 
syllable; under g, h, derivatives from verbs and and 
under i, a derivative from a verb as to which class see 
more in Rem. 6 below. Comp. § 85, IV. No. 11, V. No. 11. 

[This numerons class of Nouns, grouped in Parad. VI. 
were originally (or in their crude-forms) monosyllabic, end¬ 
ing in two vowelless consonants (§ 84, 11). To avoid this 
harsh ending there is inserted between these consonants an 
unaccented helping-vowel (§ 28, 4), usually S e ghol (whence 
comes the name of this class) but often Pd'thach (caused by 
a guttural, § 22, 2), and Chireq when Yddh is the second 
consonant (§ 24, 1 , b). The original vowel a, i, 6 of the crude- 
form usually has the accent and is lengthened or modified 
(§ 26, 3), but becomes a Sh e wd when the last letter is Yddh, 
as in etc.; and so we have 



a 

i 

6 

d 

i 

6 

original form 

to 

nap 

tnt 


r® 

t s • 

bye 

euphonic form 

to 

nap 

vip 


nsi 

bsa 


a 

d 

a 

i 

6 


original form 

Piltt 

zw 





euphonic form 

rrrb 

V T 

rr*f 

■na 

‘na 

■>bn 

• r. 



To the original or monosyllabic form we attach (with few exceptions) 
the pronominal suffixes, the Dual ending ^-r~ and the constr. state 
ending in Plur. and Dual.—Forms like tvji and fPT become rYiu 
and in constr. st. and with suffixes. 

For the Plural, both absolute and with the light suffixes, 
we may assume another original monosyllabic form, beginning 
with two consonants, and having the vowel-points -——(as in 
§ 84, 10 and often found in Chald. and Syr.), this Pa'thach 
becoming Qa'mSs before the tone (§ 26, 3). Thus 

14 
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euphonic form 

to 

itb 



nx3 

by© 

original form 

to 

“180 



rm 

by© 

Plur. absol. 

©■©b© 

©“’ISO 

BIS* 


a^rra 

©“’by© 

with light suff. 

“ob© 

■’“IBD 

“ T t 


*i:w 

- t : 

- ▼ s 

■’by© 

— ▼ I 


euphonic form “ii© O^h "OS 
original form “n© ©?n “OS 

Plur. absol. ©‘niti ©->©ti ©“'•as 

• ▼ : • ▼ s 


with light suff. *nitj *^©s 


These tables and observations are added (without Dr. Rodiger’s own 
responsibility), in the hope of perhaps making the complicated Inflection 
of the S e gholates somewhat plainer.]— Tr. 


REMARKS. 

1. The form ^bi (for ^bp) exhibits the original a in the 1st syl¬ 

lable, not only before suffixes, as in ''Bbp, but mostly also in pause (§ 
29, 4), e. g. vineyard , in pause D’lB, and before He local (§ 90, 2), 

as In the Septuagint we find that names like bail, HSP are 

as a rule written with a in the first syllable, ’ApeX, ’Ia<p£fr. The word 
yiSt, with the article, is invariably written [never y^*}]; deriva¬ 

tives from verbs also take Qa'me^ for their first vowel, as nVB.— 
The original monosyllabic form is seen in the words a valley and 
XW vanity (from a stem *1*3?).—Many of these S c gholates keep the 
S e ghdl also in pause, e. g. p'T£, xbg, D'Tp, also Tjbp; but generally 
the a appears, as in ab3, •j’ng, (rarely T]^), 3*1)1, especially 

in connection with gutturals. 

There are, however, nouns of this form which take i instead of a, 
either because the a is shortened (§ 27, Rem. 3), or because they pass 
over to the form IBp; e. g. 13p grave (in pause , 13J?), "pBp, pi. constr. 
*p3p; ]pa belly, “OpB; pli justice, "’pip; ‘1*3 garment , *'1}a (by way of 
exception without Da'gesh lene in 1, hence to be read bigli e dhi', deviating 
from "'Bbp); H3T sacrifice, ‘TOT; *y)B knee, dual D*?B“]B, c. *313. At 
times both forms occur as in lb;5 boy, pjb? Hos. 1, 2 and ‘'lb*? Is. 67, 4. 

Nouns of the form Tjbp, when their third stem-letter is a guttural, 
are pointed like nai sacrifice, 3HT seed, Bbp rock; when the second stem- 
letter is a guttural, like bn5 brook, 133 lad (see Parad. d), seldom like 
Dpi bread, without any influence of the guttural. It is to be observed, 
moreover, that in the hard combination (viz., when the second radical 
has a silent Sh e wd, and when the third radical in 7]bp would take 
Daghe'sh len&, as in "Ob^), simple Sh e wa may be retained as in i£Hb, 
*ia3p; on the contrary, the forms corresponding to ‘obia m&fckMf (§ 21, 
2 , a) are always pointed like ‘030, ‘’bra 

2. The form IBp, ns5 (b, e), when its first letter is a guttural, 
takes S e ghol in the plur. constr. and before suffixes in the singular; 
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e. g. bib calf, “bitf, ‘ 1 bS3. The monosyllabic form appears in Klin sin. 
With He local Sere is retained, as iropb, from D'ljb east. Examples of 
this form are: ddib staff, “VT? vow, ^BH delight. 

3. The form dnp (c) sometimes, though not often, takes Qibbu'| 

in the cases mentioned in the preceding number; e. g. bna, ibna Ps. 
160, 2 (also also like ibap Is. 0, 3 (from bd 6 =bdO burden). From 

Slip destruction , though without a guttural, we have in Hos. 13, 14 
yppp, similar to dtbaij ptf ffikK&m. —From brsi (letter f) comes with 
suff. also ibrb for ib3B (not from br’c) Is. 1 , 31, and so also *HKn Is. 62, 
14 (for YiKp 1 Sam. 28, 14), where the Qa'mfy-chatii'ph supported by 
Methegh is lengthened to a full vowel, comp. §. 63, Rem. 4.— Only pdp 
truth Prov. 22, 21 is monosyllabic. 

In the plural absolute , only few nouns have the form with Chathe'ph- 
qa'me^ under the first radical, as it is given in the Paradigm; e. g. 

month , *D“nB3> gazelles , rirnx ways; most take simple Sh c w&, as 
d^npa (from -ipa) mornings , d^Ha"! (from ntT) spears , hence DfT'nrn with 
Qd'mef-chattl'ph, but also “'add from T]dc thicket; two have Qa'mes-chatupli, 
as d^dnp (kd-dhdshi'm), hence also with light suff. ^drp, Tpdnp, V'dnp 
(but also and with the art. regularly d^dnpn with Chdte'ph- 

qa'mef), and d^did (shd-ra-shi'm) roots , with light suff. V'd^d, nnpTd, 
from d“)ia (see § 9, Rem. 2 ). The word bnS tent has, by a Syriacism, 
for d^briK, with light suff. *'bnis<, TpSnK, V'bnK (see § 23, 4, Rem. 
2 ), but with a prefix preposition and the article it is pointed as d^bnKB 
bd-^hd-li'm), in the constr. st. and with grave suffixes *'bnK, drpbn&j!. 
With the IT— local the Chd'ttm is retained as nbnSn the tent-ward. 

T T %1 T 

4. After the same analogy are inflected the kindred monosyllabic 
forms, which have their vowel between the two last stem-letter (§ 84, 
No. 10); as dad shoulder (in p. tad Ps. 21, 13), with suff. ‘’tad; dtp 
honey (in p. djn), w. suff. ■’dp*; In fin. bap, ‘'bap; Bad, ‘'pad (thus the 
Inf. usually without Dag. lend in third radical, not like nsbt). Some 
show this form only in c. st., as 3dd (from Sad) seven , 3dp (from 3dn) 
nine , 3a? (Is. 6, 7) from ra? planting. 

5. Only derivatives from verbs and change their form (by 

contracting the diphthongal aw and ay to o and e, § 24, 2, b) in the 
constr. st ., as n;t prop, mawth , contracted nit. Before ii— local this 
contraction does not take place; e. g. finYo, nn^B (except in constr. st., as 
pdi"’ nrpB). On the contrary, the middle radical becomes sometimes a 
consonant in the plur. abs., as d^OTn from dri buck, ni^3 from 
fountain. This is the case even with some in which this radical has 
already become a vowel by contraction in the primary form; e. g. “lid 
ox, plur. t3*^}d; W pot, pi. p*id street, pi. d^pjd. 

6 . Of S e gholates from verbs n"b there are also properly three classes, 
distinguished by the a, e, and o sounds (§ 84, Y. 11 ); e. g. ‘'pK lion, 
‘’hb cheek, half, ‘'bn sickness; in pause, •'“iK, ‘’nb, •'sn, ■’bh; with 
suffixes, “pnK, ‘pnb, ‘pbrt; in the plur. and dual d'ppK, d*pnb, d*pbn. 

14* 
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is the same also in p. Judg. 14, 18 (not •'‘ifij), ‘’"is (ornament) 
in p. Ez. 16, 11 , 23, 40, w. suff. Ex. 33, 5, •p'TO Ps. 32, 9, D;n3? 
Ex. 33, 6. In the plur ., some nouns take K instead of ^ on account of 
the preceding Qa'me^ (§ 24, 2, c ); as *'dS gazelle , plur. D^fipS (also 
D^dE); •'HB simple , plur. DWW 1 . 

7. To Parad. VII (which resembles Parad. II) belong 
nouns which have mutable Sefre in their final syllable, and 
are either monosyllabic, or have their preceding vowels im¬ 
movable. It accordingly embraces all participles in Qal (of 
the form http, not bttp), and those in P fel and Hithp., also 
the form bt?p (§ 84, No. 9), and several others, e. g. bpE staff\ 

season, ?THDX frog , etc. 

Bern. The following deviations from the Paradigm are to he noted:— 
a) Several nouns take Pti'thdch in the eonstr. st. (as in Parad. V); e. g. 
TDdp grief eonstr. st. ‘iBpp; especially with gutturals, as H3tp altar , c. 
natp. — b ) Before the suffix T]— or dp—^ the — in words of this form 
becomes t when a labial follows, as in thy foe , ddppKp (Is. 52, 11) 
from ppxp, but it becomes — before a lingual, palatal or liquid, as 
in Dantfio (from na*id sign), Tjpbnnn (Prov. 6 . 22 ), dpbpp, spja* thy 
speaking , and either i or e before a sibilant, as in thy seeking , 

dpippB your spreading Is. 1 , 15, but the — becomes — under the in¬ 
fluence of a guttural, e. g. but tjNpp from Kpp throne , 

tjniia (1 Sam. 21, 3).— c) In words of one syllable, Ifere is retained in 
the plur. absol ., as the Paradigm (under b) shows; it is also retained in 
several words that are not monosyllabic, as 0*'12ftl25 great-grand children , 
d^biipp assemblies. 

8. Parad. VIII embraces all nouns which double their 

final stem-letter when they receive any accession at the end, 
whether this doubling be the result of a contraction within 
the stem, or else be euphonic in its origin. The vowel preced¬ 
ing the doubling is then short, and the syllable sharpened 
(according to § 27, 1). The preceding syllables, when the 
noun is not monosyllabic, are treated as their nature requires; 
e. g. btta camel , plur. wheel, plur. DWfa; baba 

wheel , plur. D*ibaba; D8b a people, plur. D^EKb. From 0^ sea 
the c. st. D? occurs only in (prop, sea of weed) the Red 

Sea, else always DJ, e. g. nbEii D? the Salt Sea (i. e. Dead 
Sea) Gen. 14, 3, even before Maqqe'ph in Num. 34, 11, Is. 
11, 15. Nouns of almost every form are found among those 

1 So also Kb lion, pi. d'aab p s . 57, 5 ; lough , pi. d>B 2 Ps. 104,12.— Tr. 
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inflected according to this Paradigm; so that whether a noun 
belongs here or not, cannot be known from its form, but its 
etymology will generally decide. 

Hem. According to their etymology, we refer the following classes 
of nouns to this Paradigm; viz.— a) All derivatives of verbs *TS 
(§ 85, II), as V>, in, ph, -jia, etc., and primitives which follow the same 
analogy, as da mother , dj sea , ‘IF mountain , fire. — h) Contracted 

forms, like pfct anger (for pax, § 19, 2), with suff . iDH; ra daughter (for 
F32), with suff. ‘'F2; F2 time (for FF3?), plur. d^FU? or Finr.— c) Deno¬ 
minatives, especiaUy patronymic and gentilic forms in as d*^b 

Levites , Jews , though the forms d**ffiT], d*H23 strangers are 

rather more common (§ 86, 2, 5).— d) Many derivatives of the regular 
verb (§ 84), specially of the following forms: 10. pat time. 14. tpETrg 
darkness , “raF^ charm . 15. *j3Fa gift; fans, plur. d-'Sjd* mountain-tops . 
21. dFat red. 36. orchard , with swjf. di^n, p/ttr. d-’Bi^F 

sacred scribes. 

Pefore suffixes having vocal Sh e wd as union-vowel (like TJ—, dp—), 
Daghe'sh may be omitted; the same vowel is however generally retain¬ 
ed, except that in words of the form ph the Cholem commonly becomes 
Qamfy-chtitfiph (—). 

Pti'thtich before the doubled letter is either retained, as a^>, plur. 
d^pF many; or is shortened into Chi'req , as na morsel , •’Ha. 

9. Parad. IX embraces derivatives from verbs rrb (§ 85, 
V) which end in n— ; as beautiful, HtfF 
appearance. Only the changes which affect the final syllable 
n— (which is treated as in verbs fi’b, § 75) are peculiar to 
this Paradigm, the vowel of the first syllable being treated 
according to its own nature, e. g. ntijj hard, constr . ntip, pi. 
n tojj, £. sf. •'tip. 

Rem. As the termination F— often stands for “'- r - (§ 24, 2, and 
§ 75, 1, Rem.), we often find sing, forms with suffixes that look like the 
plur.y as Tp&ra ( thy covering , not thy covciings) Is. 14, 11, Tpspa thy 
cattle Is. 30, 23, ttfrrspa their cattle Gen. 47, 17, TpSOd thy form Cant. 
2, 14, drpfinu Dan. 1, 15, Gen. 41, 21, his deed 1 Sam. 10,4, T'jroo 

his drink 1 K. 10, 5, my cattle Ex. 17, 3, and so perhaps also 
my maker Job 36, 10. But forms also occur in which (as the Parad. 
shows) the F— falls away, as *j3po Gen. 30, 29', or merges in the union- 
vowel, as *lF3pp Qen. 81, 18. In the plural we have also (from 

FFJTO for Part Pit tit) in Is. 26, 6. 
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§ 94. 

VOWEL-CHANGES IN THE FORMATION OF FEMININE NOUNS. 

1. The feminines nding n— (§ 80, 2) appended to a mas¬ 
culine noun, affects the tone of the word, and consequently 
its vowels, in the same manner as the light suffixes beginning 
with a vowel (see § 92, 2, a). The following are examples in 
the several Paradigms:— 

Parad. I. D^O horse , fem. II. tfsia, fem . maria out¬ 

going . III. Vha, fem. nVha great . IV. fem. nap? ven¬ 
geance. V. fpT, fem . fiJpT 0/tf. VI. -jba, fem . H?ba queen; ton? 
a fem. nton? and Site??; ^*10, /m. STinp covert; ft*, fem . 

delight; b?a /m. fib?tf /bfltf; ^$5, fem. Sin?? young woman; 
Ti /m. SITS game; ^b (not in use), fem. J-Plb garland. 
VII. bap killing, fem. fibpp [or nbap, rarely nbap, as n‘Tbi‘> 
child-hearing Mic. 5, 2]. VIII. n% fem. nn”] much; ph, fem . 
npn statute; *m, fem. STTa measure; fem. nan# r***/]. 

IX." nsp, fem. nnp end. 

2. The appending of the other feminine-ending n—* 
shortens the vowel in the penultima in the same manner as 
the n— \ e. g. rna? and constr. nib crown; nnti companion, 
fem. rnnn. The final vowel is also affected in several ways, 
so that the termination of the word is formed after the ana¬ 
logy of the S e gholates: — 

a) Qa'me§ and Vctthach are both changed to S e ghdl, e. g. 
Qinin seal , fem. naniri; reddish, fem. nawitf. 

h) Se^re is retained, or is changed to S e ghol, e. g. ntotf 
(also ntotf) woman; toan, f. constr. t^Wn five; toto, 

f. S"ttoto, constr. fito® *VT|, f constr. nTtt wall. 

c) Vowels which are long and firm (i, *i, ) pass over 

into the corresponding movable, e. g. toin, fem. fitoi 
shame; *natotf, fem. rnatotf nightwatch (also rHTOtoa); 
rnna lady (also rn^na), from n^na. 


1 This is contrary to the general rule (§ 27, 3), since the tone is not moved 
forward. But as the H— is only a modification (§ 80, 2) of the original 
accented termination tt—, the anomaly is accounted for. 
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Hence there are three segholate forms for feminine nouns, 
fi——^ (for or ft~. —r)» ft ~-— an( i ft~— y correspond¬ 

ing exactly to the forms of masculine nouns in Parad. VI, 
as appears also in their inflection in the singular.—The end¬ 
ing * (when the word closes with a guttural) always 
changes the preceding vowel to Pa'thach , e. g. fem . 

niHi/O acquaintance; Ti, fem . t&H knowledge; nb (not in use), 
fem. nni 

Bern. 1. A rare form, —— for n——has already been noticed 
in § 74, Bern. 3. Another form, viz. FnV’ for occurs in Gen. 16, 11, 
Judg. 13, 5, 7 (like Since this form, in all the three places 

where it occurs, stands in connection with the 2d pers. sing. fem. 
Perfect , it may perhaps be owing to a wish to make it resemble that 
form for, i 11 connection with the 3d pers., we find the regular 

form rv^ Gen. 17, 19, Is. 7, 14. 

2. When masculines of Parad. VIII receive the ending H-^, they 
necessarily omit the doubling of their final stem-letter; hence Imran, 
constr. ndaH; emit, plur. fem. nafo’iK. So V? and rbh door 

(from bVnj, nfin ox-stall or crib (from rt^). 


§ 95. 

INFLECTIONS OF FEMININE NOUNS. 

The inflection [or declension] of these nouns is more 
simple than that of masculines (§ 92, 3), the addition of the 
feminine-ending having already accasioned as much shorten¬ 
ing of the vowels as can be admitted; e. g. from Parad. Ill 
nbha, from VII fibpp, from VIII HTO, fipn. All these 
feminine forms belong to the Paradigm A. Also in the plural, 
both the light and the grave suffixes, are alike appended to 
the construct state. 

These nouns have only three modes of inflection, Para-* 
digm A (inserted merely for. the sake of comparison) having 
no vowel changes. A general view of these inflections is pre¬ 
sented in the subjoined Table, which is followed by the 
necessary explanations. 
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Inflections of Feminine Nouns . 



A. 


B. 


(Without vowel-change) a. 

b. 

c. 

Sing, absol. 

no*® 

▼ 

nr© 

T T 

nj© 



(mare) 

(year) 

(sleep) 

(justice) 

constr. 

no*© 

n ;© 

n?© 

npnt. 

with light suff. 

■’no*® 

• T 



inpns 

with grave suff. 

DDflO^O 


DDtn?T^ 

Donpnx 

Blur, absol. 

nio^D 

rriatS 

T 

nisri 

nip-jx 

constr. 

ntoo 

ni;© 

niDri 

nipnx 

with light suff. 

wfio*io 

ini:# 

ww© 

inipns 

with grave suff. 

DW}io*io D^niD© Dwrbtf D^nipns 

Dual absol. 

Dwian 

Donate 

• - T S 

QihSB 



(2 heaps) 

(lips) 

(comers) 


constr. 


inste 

in«s 

•• i- 



C. 


D. 


a. b. 

C. 

a. 

b. 

Sing, absol. 

nob© nBin 

T : - T : v 

na^n 


nbaba 


(queen) (reproach) 

(waste) 

(sprout) 

(skull) 

constr. 

nob© nBnn 

nsnn 

npji*’ 

nbaba' 

with light suff. 

■'nob© inB*in 



inbaba 

with grave suff. 

nonoba oonsnin 

nana^n 

nDnp?i"» 

Dpnbaba 

Blur, absol. 

niob© nifinn 

nirnn 

niprn 

nibaba 

constr. 

niob© nisnn 

rronn 

niprr 

nibaba 

with light suff. 

iniob© inisnn 

^rrinnn 


inibaba 

with grave suff. opiniob© ODTiiBin npinimn npinipaii ooinibaba 

Dual absol. 

ninapn 


nihbsa 

D^ntfna 


(double 


(cymbals) 

(pair of 


embroidery) 


fetters) 


EXPLANATIONS. 

1. To Parad. B belong those feminines which have a 
changeable Qa!me$ or Se're before the feminine-ending n—; 
e. g. nsp end, ns? counsel, np^S righteousnees, ns?in abomi¬ 
nation . It thus embraces the feminine forms of the masculine 
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nouns belonging to Parad. II, IV, V, and several belonging 
to Parad. IX. 

For the formation of the new syllable (with f, or with e 
under the guttural) in words having a vocal Sh'wa (§ 26, 4) 
before their mutable Qa!me$ or §<fre (which falls away by in¬ 
flection as in the Parad. see § 28, 1. Compare nbis 

corpse, Mbn?, inbaj; Sib}* a wain, ‘'rib}?; HDn? (blessing), nw® 
(bir*khathf); side, inD*P, dual D’jrjyj;, but constr. st. 

Many nouns of this form, however, take in the construct 
state and before suffixes, the co-existing form in n——f or 
n——f (§ 89, 2, ft, § 94, 2); e. g. rob^M kingdom, constr. st. 
nsjrna, with suff. WDbwo; rnasn ornament, rnfepn; sinBwp 
family, nnsiD’a, 

The first Qa'm2$ is firm in all nouns like TOJJ5, (§ 84, 

Nos. 25, 28), constr. 8t. n&j93 f rHSTK. Se're is also firm in most nouns 
of the form *13^3 pool , JTJ3K ruin , fibt* robbery (§ 84, No. 13); but in 
others it is shortened, as in hbaCE request (§ 84, No. 2), as must be 
learnt, in each case, from the Lexicon. 

2. To Parad. C belong feminines derived from the S e gho- 
late forms (Parad. VI). These to Paradigms are also 
analogous in their inflection, the plural absolute in both 
taking Qa'mfy under the second radical of the original stem; 
e. g. -[bib, D'Ob’D; nsVa queen, f!*bbtt queens; rnb? girl, pi. 

rftfp. 

▼ s 

Care must be taken not to confound with nouns of this class those 
feminines of the same form which are not derived from S e gholates t 
particularly the derivatives from verbs •V'b, of the form 
whose masculine form is Slixp, Here the first syllable is immu¬ 

table; hence pi. M’ya (mif-wd'th), rvifcOp. 

3. To Parad. D belong segholate nouns formed by the 
addition of the feminine-ending n—— (§ 94, 2), which corre¬ 
spond, in the inflection of the singular, to the masculine 
S e gholates (§ 93, Parad. VI). To the examples in the 
Paradigm may be added rniptt enclosure, rnix letter, tnStol? 
reward. 

Of the form "ifiO, which is rare in this class of nouns, FflBK woman 
(mostly as constr. st.) } with suff.* my wife , would be an example. 

The same inflection, however, is exhibited by some Infinitives (of verbs 
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and *)"£) ending in H——viz., where this termination takes the 
place of rv^—as in n"i5 (for r^S) to bear (also «Tjb), with suff. 
WiV; likewise nni2$ seat, (from masc. SS3, from MJ to sit), or 

the a therein involved is shortened to i , as in (to approach, r. fcttj), 
w. suff. iFra.—with suffix makes •'PiIPTfia. 

Many nouns of this class borrow their plural from the 
co-existing form in n— t ■, n— — (Parad. B) ; as Srnrvfe capital 
of a column, plur. trhnfe; MPJlTO ploughshare, plur. tnithnta; 
nn?in correction, plur . ninDin; rnriti? Astarte, plur. tthntj?. 


§ 96. 

LIST OF THE IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

1. There is a number of irregular inflections of nouns, 
chiefly found in single words only, or in a few analogous 
ones, which may be best exhibited here in an alphabetical 
list. They require the more attention, because, as in all 
languages, the words thus affected are those in most com¬ 
mon use. 

2. Most of these irregularities of inflection consist in 

the taking of the construct state , or of the plural, not from 
the absolute state of the singular, but from another quite 
different form; analogous to what we have seen in the inflection 
of the irregular verb (§ 78). Comp. yovaixos; 6§u>p, 

8§atos; §opo, Sopaioc. 

22$ (as if for PQN, from PQX *) father, constr. st. with suff. 

(mg fother), or wifi*, iiria, DMK, SWj; plur . 

rvha, constr. niaa (§ 87, 4). 

H2$ brother, constr. •’Hk, with suff. •'Hij (my brother), TpfiN, or 
•‘liT’HX, DrFHK, plur. constr. “'HK, d!TfiK. All these forms follow the 
analogy of verbs ii"b, as if PiX stood for iTPiiJ from PiHl*. But the plur. 
absol. is (with Ddg. f. implicitum, § 22, 1), as if from hence 
■’fix, n*Hg, etc. On the form (which is invariably used 

instead of THK), see § 27, Rem. 2, b, and so too in pause 

for “’HS: my brethren. 

‘IIJK one (for with Dag. f. implicitum, see § 22, 1, and comp. 

-- 1 - 

i As these nouns, though primitives, foUow the analogy of verbals 
(§ 82, 2), it is neccessary, in order to understand their inflections, that we 
should know which class of irregular verbs they respectively seem to 
depend on. 
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§ 27, Rem. 2, b), constr. st. THK, fem. nnae una (for n*inx, see § 19, 2), 
in pause PfiN. In one instance (Ez. 88 , 30) it takes (by aphceresis , 
§ 19, 3) the form in masc., as in Chald. and Syriac. Plur . a^THK some. 

ninK sister (contracted for P1PK, as if from a masc. *irw=na<), 
constr. st. rrinat, plur. (n'pnx) with stiff', •'n'TOjK (from a sing. rrnat, fem. 
from ‘MIX), also aapnirwt (as if from a sing. HPK). 

a man (a softened form of paK, § 19, 5, Rem.), in the 
plur. it has very seldom a^lPK, the usual form being BTOJK (from Wait), 
constr. Comp. 

SYQfcjl maidservant, with 8uff. Tjrax, plur. (with fi as a consonant) 
rviiTD&t, constr. rYiircK. Comp, in Aram. yina fathers , also Arab. 3 abahat 
(fathers), * ummahat (mothers). 

TWR woman (for JTL'aa* 1 , fem. from uaSt, see SPfc<), constr. st. H23K 
(fem. from tE^X, with e for i), with suff. •'PCX, rpEX, plur. (short¬ 
ened from a*TOJX), constr. itt53, with suff. m$$, afi^ra. 

rV?ih house , constr. st. P.**a r plur. a^fta bdtti'm or (as others read) 
bdt-ti'm, constr. st. ■'na, with suff. an^na. 

son (for rtaa, from ftaa), constr. st. “*ja, seldom “’ja, once ■pa 
(§ 90, 3, a) Gen. 49, 11, amfiaa (§ 90, 3, b) Num. 23, 18, 24, 3, 15. 
With suff. ^aa, tjaa, ^a; plur. a*»:a, constr. st. ■pa, with suff. *pa, spaa, 
?r\aa, DD-'aa, dWs. 

t"l3 daughter (for Paa, fem. from ^a, comp. § 19, 2), with suff. ITS 
(for •'Paa); plur. Piaa (comp. a*pa sons) as if from a sing, rtaa, constr. 

st. niaa. 

: 

Df! father-in-law (of wife), with suff. 7p?P; and rvialj mother-in-law 
(of wife), with stiff, PPiafi. Compare PX brother , P1ITX sister. 

DY* dag, dual DroV*; but plur. a*a*\ *na*' 1 (as if from D*' for tveT). 

^3 vessel, plur. pY?3 (as if from ^3, fibs), constr. st. ^3. 

DY3 (plur.) water (comp. § 88, 1, Rem. 2), constr. st. *vo, but also 
doubled ■Wna, with suff. TWO, aftra^a. 

"W city, plur. a**!?, constr. st. (from ' m &, which is still found 
in proper names). 

SIB mouth (for SiXB, from PXB to breathe), constr. st. ^B (for ■'XB), 
with suff. ■'B (my mouth), ?pB, W'B or TB, fT’B, to^B, aapB, BJT'B, poet. 
ia^B Ps. 17, 10; plur. B*B edges (1 Sam. 13, 21) and Pi*B (Prov. 6, 4), 
not used of literal or natural mouth, for which the Heb. has no 
plural. 

I8*n head (for ur&n), plur. B"<a*&n (for aicx*i, § 23, 2), constr. st. 

- T 


1 With ^PX, fem. compare Lat. vtr, vir-go (vir-ago) =W. gwr (man), 


gtor-aig (woman).— Tr. 

5 Also nia*' in poetry Deut. 32, 7, Ps. 90, 15.— Tr. 
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§ 97. 

NUMERALS. I. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 

1. The cardinal numbers from 2 to 10 are, in Hebrew, 
substantives with abstract meaning, like triad, decad, Trevxdc, 
though they are also used adverbially (§ 120). Only one 
(unus), fem . nnK (una, see § 96), is construed as an adjective. 
Of the numbers from 3 to 10, each has a masculine and a 
feminine form, both properly of the same import, but so 
oddly distinguished by usage that the feminine form stands 
in connection with masculine nouns, and the masculine form 
with feminines .—It is only in the word for one and in the 
dual form for two , D^SlD, fem . that the gender of the 

numeral agrees with that of the object numbered. 

The numerals from 1 to 10:— 


With the masculine . With the Feminine. 



Absol. 

Constr . 

Absol. 

Constr. 

1. 

nra 

"rna 

nna 

nna 

2. 




'TW 

3. 


n Sti 


Kbit 

4. 

nsant* 




5. 

mean 

nwbn 

flhgn 

than 

6. 

niro 

ritt© 


m 

7. 



SO® 


8. 





9. 

ns»n 




10. 

rnta? 

t t 

rnto? 

nto? 

• < 6 

nw 2 


< « 

* Shortened from (Arab, thintain), according to others for Q 

(Arab, ’ithnatain) with ’A'leph prosthetic (§ 19, 4), hence the Daghe sh lene in 
the Taw. [In the Chald. ‘ptt^P) two, fem. of “p the 2d Pi is inserted in like 
manner]. 

2 That the simple numerals, from 1 to 10, are words of very high anti¬ 
quity may be inferred from their essential agreement in all the Semitic tongues; 
and chiefly among these a connecting-point has often been found for main¬ 
taining the historical affinity between these languages and the Indo-Germanic 
(see § 1, 3, 4), since the numerals from 1 to 7 appear at first sight to be 
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The other Semitic languages exhibit the same peculiarity in respect 
to the genders, which may be explained by the fact, that these nume¬ 
rals, being originally abstract substantives (like 6exa;, rptAs), might have 
had both the masculine and the feminine form (§ 107, 3, b). The 
feminine was the chief form, and hence became connected with words 
of the predominant masculine gender *. This distinction was settled 
only by usage.—Exceptions are very rare; e. g. mci® Gen. 7, 13, 
88, 24, Job 1, 4, Zech. 4, 2 , comp. Ez. 7, 2 (in K'thlbh), Jer. 36, 23. 

2. The numbers from 11 to 19 are expressed by adding 
to the units the numeral ten (in the form nto* masc., rnto? 
fem.), written as separate words and without the conjunction. 
In the feminine numerals (masculine in form), the units stand 
in the construct state, which in this case indicates merely a 
close connection, not the genitive relation (§ 116, 6). These 
compound numerals have only this form, and are always used 
adverbially. 

In the first two of these numerals there are some devia¬ 
tions from analogy; hut the third (i.e. 13) shows the manner 
in which the rest (i. e. 14 to 19) are formed. 

very similar in these two families. With (prop. as the Arab, and 

Eth. show [comp. Pasha = Padisha — riHD = Zend. Pakhsha]) is compared the 
Sanskrit shash [Keltic se, also chxcech], Zend, khshwas, Gr. ££, Lat. sex, ancient 
Slavic shestj; with 3*5®, Sansk. saptan, Zend, hapta, modem Pers. haft, Gr. 
CTird, Lat. septem [Keltic seacht, also saith], our seven; with S&® (Aram. n^P)), 
Sansk. tri, fem. tisri, Zend, thri, fem. tisharo, [Kelt. tr%], Gr. Tpeis, Lat. tres; 
with ‘UTN, Sansk. eka [perhaps also Welsh, ychydig, i. e./etr]; with Sansk. 

pantshan, Gr. 7i£vxe [= Aeolic nt\L~z, Welsh pump], Lat. quinque [Gaelic 
cuig] ; with Lat. quatuor [Keltic ceathar, also pedtcar *= Aeol. irioope;]; 

with (Aram. Sansk. dva, Lat. duo, [Kelt, dau, do], etc. But 

a close analysis makes these apparent coincidences again doubtful [though not 
in the judgment of Gesenius, Ewald, etc.], because there is a great pro¬ 
bability, on the other side, that at least the numerals (prop, two folds), 

®Eft (prop, the fist, i. e. the five fingers) and *>123? (prop, combination, mul¬ 
titude) are to be traced back to the pure Semitic stems »“13® to bend, to 
fold, ®ptt to contract (comp. fQjJ, f?£) and *">®3* to bind together (comp. 

“>®E, etc.) 

i In the wulgar dialects of the Arabic, and in the Ethiopic, the feminine 
form of the numerals is used almost exclusively. This form appears in 
Hebrew also when speaking of the number as such and in the abstract (Gen. 
4, 15). 
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Fem. 

rnto? nna 
n^taspnb? 
rnto 
rnto *«5ti 
rnto? tfrb 

Very rarely the units appear also in the masc. in the constr. st., 
as in *"to nbun fifteen Judg. 8, 10, 2 Sam. 19, 18, "ito nsbb eighteen 
Judg. 20, 25; but joined with fem. the form for eighteen is always 

rnbs? nasb. 

3. The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural 
forms of the corresponding units (so that the plural here al¬ 
ways stands for ten-times the unit), as 30, 40, 

Oilman 50, 60, 70, D^bu? 80, 90. But twenty 

is expressed by plur. of nip? ten 2 . They are of common 

gender , and do not admit the construct state. When units and 
tens are written together, the earlier writers commonly (but with 
many exceptions) place the units first (e. g. two and twenty , 
as in Arabic and German); but in the later writers the order 

1 The etymology of this word is obscure. R. Jona explains it by 
nntoj *1? to twelve, as if close to twelve, an expression like undemginti, 
only not so passable here. Besides, this explanation would properly apply 
only to the fem., whereas the masc . also has *lb3? “tob?, where we should 
expect '"'02 *\?b3> for nb2 n?b n?, or else must assume an inaccuracy. Others 
explain thus: something thought of in addition to ten , from H&S to think. 
Of the cognate tongues, only the Ass} r rian has a similar form, viz. the numeral 
* ishtin (one) = *)HBS, whence also Iul. Oppert (Grammaire Assyr. p. 32, p. 38 
in 2d ed.) so explains the Heb. h nbp, that l ">b2 would be a compound 

numeral like the Sansk. ekdda^an, Lat. undecim = £v$exa. Yet the fem. for 
one in Assyr. is ^P^K==rifi&t The word for 11 in Assyr. has not yet been 
discovered. [But TOb? may well be a coruption of since (as in 

b=h (as in bb bs six — = W. chwech; ba=na = ignis), and 

H =k 7 (as in ^P3=Via). The Samar, has here actually *7?=^; thus eleven 
for masc. is but for fem. 15 (cf. Ew aid’s Ausfiihr. Lehrbuch d. 

heb. Sprache. 8te Ausg. § 268). So too our no less obscure Eng. eleven = G. 
e(/e=Dan. elleve=0. E. enlene = Er. onze, all corruptions c£ Iv-8exa“L. 
un-decim = one-ten (like thirteen = three-ten) = ein-zehn = un-dix ].— Tr. 

* 2 The anomalous plural forms tP?bn, from the S'gholates 

nbS, 5>br), for which we should (according to § 93, 6) expect t^psb, 

is also found but very seldom, as [perh.] in toPapb mulberry-trees [and 
in D^PlbB (flax), pi. of nbfi]. 


Masc. 


11 


f nto? nna 
■ 1 iwy T in«y l 

V T T •* S ” 

{ 


nw a 1 '?® 
nto? 'ri 

t ▼ : 

13. -i«y ncb» 
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is most commonly reversed {twenty and two , as in Syriac, 
French, comp. English twenty-two) e. g. Num. 3, 39, 26, 14; 
comp. 1 Ch. 12, 28, 18, 5. The conjunction (n and) is always 
used between them. 

The remaining numerals are: — 

100 rutfa fern., constr . fiKB, plur. niKB hundreds. 
200 D^nKB dual (for D*!nKB). 

300 m'KB tfrti, 400 rriattj etc. 

1000 5|bk masc., plur . thousands. 

2000 (tfwtf/). 

3000 4000 n?2HK, etc. 

( rnn*i, but not in later books, where we find 
Ki2H, isn (prop, multitude — myriad), pi. ftiKan 
(contracted ni2H) 

20000 n^nian ( dual ), also rnsn mg 
30000 rriKa-i tibra, 40000 rm'an aan«, etc. 

Rem. 1. The dual form occurs in some of the units, with the effect 
of our ending -fold, as in D'TOa'TO fourfold 2 Sam. 12,6, sevenfold 

Gen. 4, 15, 25, Ps. 79, 12 . Besides its use for the tens, we find the 
plural also in [comp. Ger. einige , W. ychydig ] some, a few , also 

Me same (iidem), and in rvhto decads (not decern) Ex. 18, 21, 25. 

2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with nouns, prop, genitives of 
the pronoun, though we translate them as in nominative or acc., as 
aam&ir you three, prop, your triad=the three of you, we two 

(1 Sam. 20, 42) or us two (Job 9, 33). Yet the numerals stand at times 
before the separata Pronoun, as in •w52K“D'TO3 we two (1 K. 3, 18). 


§ 98 . 

NUMERALS. II. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the 
corresponding cardinals by adding the termination (§ 86, 
No. 5), besides which another also is mostly inserted in 
the preceding syllable. They are as follows, BTD second , 
^bti, ‘Bpnn, ‘'EBn and veto, via©, 

The ordinal first is expressed by ‘jittjan for ‘pttTfcjH, from twh 
head, beginning, with the ending *p (§ 86, No. 4). The feminine 
forms have the ending n^—, more rarely n^, and are em- 
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ployed also for the expression of fractions or parts, as 
fifth part, and tenth part . The same meaning 

is found also in forms like UTdH fifth part, and 
fourth part. 

How to express the other relations of number, for which the Hebrew 
has no appropriate forms, see in the Syntax, § 120. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE PARTICLES. 


§ 99. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1. The particles, which in general express the secondary 
modifications of thought in speech, and the closer relation of 
the words or clauses and sentences to each other, are for the 
most part borrowed or derived (§ 30, 4) from nouns, but a 
few also from pronouns and verbs (§ 30, 4); and only very 
few can with certainty be taken for primitives. 

2. The particles that are not primitive are in their origin, 
— 1) either borrowed from other parts of speech; i. e. certain 
forms of the verb, noun, or pronoun, are employed as par¬ 
ticles, retaining more or less of their original signification, 
like the Lat. certo, falso, partim , verum, causa , and the Eng. 
except , instead, away; or—2) derived from other parts of 
speech, either— a) by the addition of formative syllables , like 
DW by day, from DY* (§ 100, 3); or most commonly— b) by 
abbreviation, occasioned by very frequent use, and effected in 
various ways; so that the original form has often become 
disguised, e. g. -p* only (prop, certainly) for ‘jdk. 

Compare in Ger., gen from gegen , Gegend; seit from Seite; weil 
(orig. a particle of time) from Weile =our while; in Eng. sith and since 
(old Eng. sithence ); [our lo!=look=\zu jc7co=W. loch! in loch aciv! (look 
there)=\z»aaz ixet: comp. Aram. t lbx= ! i^X lo! akin to to see ]. 
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Such words suffer still greater changes in the Greek and the Latin, 
and in the languages derived from the latter, as in aizb, ab, a; 
ex, e; ad, Fr. a; aut, Fr. ou, Ital. o; super, Ital. «u‘; Fr. alors from 
ad illam horam. 

The greatest curtailing of the particle occurs when, hay¬ 
ing ceased to be an independent word, it has been reduced 
to a single letter prefixed to the following word (as in the 
case with the preformatives of the Imperfect, § 47, 1, 2), 
e. g. the prefix b from (§ 102). 

That this shortening of a whole word to a single letter has actuaUy 
taken place, and is to be regarded as a part of the process in the for¬ 
mation of the language, is evident from the fact, that in the subsequent 
stages of this process, as exhibited in the later Hebrew, the Aramaean, 
and all the Semitic dialects, such abbreviations become more and more 
striking and frequent. Thus was shortened into in Phoen., and 
in Heb. to X&, 12 $ and even Hi (see § 36), which later became more and 
more customury among the Babbins; the ^ of the Biblical Chaldee at 
a later period became *!; in modem Arabic we have haUaq (now) from 
halwaqt, tesh (why?) from li-ayyi-shaiin, and many others. This view 
derives confirmation from the analogy of the Western languages, and 
agrees with the natural progress of speech. Yet the use of the simplest 
particles belongs to the earliest epochs of the Hebrew language, or at 
least to the earliest documents in our possession. 

It is natural that the derivation of these particles, which often differ 
widely from the original form, should sometimes be obscure. This is 
the case, however, with only few of them; and the probability remains, 
that even these must have had a derivation. 

3. Particles are formed, less frequently, by composition: 
as in (for tv hat known? xt |xa9u>v;) wherefore? 

■’‘Wba (from ba and ■'“t?) besides; nbJP'bb}? (from ‘pa, b, nbspa) 
from above. 

More frequent is the combination of two words without contraction; 
/as 


1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word, e. g. German ztoar 
from es ist toahr (il est vrai), Lat. for sit an from fors sit an, $ 17 X 0 6ti, 

Fr. peut-etre, [E. prithee from I pray the ]. In the Chinese, most of the par¬ 
ticles are verbs or nouns; e. g. iu ( 1 to give), employed as a sign of the dative; 
i (to make use of), hence for; n&i (the interior ), hence in. 


15 
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§ 100 . 

ADVERBS. 

1. As primitive adverbs we may regard the negative 
$b not, and some particles of place and time, as DID there, 
T$ then 1 . 

These adverbs may, at least for grammatical purposes, be regarded 
as primitive, even though it is possible to trace them still to other 
roots, specially to pronouns. 

2. Forms of other parts of speech, which, without any 
farther change, are used adverbially, are— 

a) Substantives with prepositions, as ‘rtaa (prop. in strength ) 
very, greatly; ^rib alone (prop. Fr. a part=lE. apart), with 
suff. ^lb I alone; miD (prop, from house) within; *711$? 
(prop, as one) together. 

b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the 
Shemites, see § 118, comp, r/jv apjfVjv, Stopeav), as h r$ , a 
( strength) very, greatly; Ot$ ( cessation) no more; Di*H (the 
day) to-day; ‘iir (union) together . Many of these sub¬ 
stantives but seldom have their proper signification as 
nouns, e. g. 1*00 and in plur . form *1*0*00 ( circuit) around; 
others have wholly lost it, as *ill (length) long ago\ W 
(repetition, duration) again, farther , longer. 

c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (answering to Lat. 

neuter ), as *}! recte (prop, rectum) rightly, so; npittfcO 
(primum) at first, formerly; nil and ni*i (multum) much , 
enough; niabfi? (prop, mirabilia) wonderfully; mpti second 
time; Jewish, i. e. in the Jewish tongue. 

d) Verbs in the Infinitive absolute, especially in Hipliil, which 
are also to be regarded as accusatives (§ 130, 2); e. g. 
n?in (prop, to do much) much. 

e) Pronouns and numerals, as HT (prop. this=at this place) 
here, nan hither, nn$, DW, 211?, SIKT? once , twice, seven- 
times, 100 -times. 

See a list of the adverbs most in use, classified according to their 
meanings, in § 150. 


1 Akin to fit this; see Student’s Heb. Lex. under 7JJ.— Tr. 
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3. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of the for¬ 

mative syllable D-^- (sometimes D—) to substantives, as DJTDtf 
and DJttK truly (from ihruth ); Dsn (for thanks) gratis, in 

vain (from *jn); Dpn vainly , rashly; DDY 1 by day (from DY 1 ); 
D'gn& for Dbnfi (from ytnfe twinkling) in a twinkling , suddenly . 

The termination d—, d—occurs also in the formation of sub¬ 
stantives, like fi, (§ 84, No. 15), e. g. d!bd ladder (from bbd), DVHB 
and yp'ra ransom, Xoxpov; DKrB2 (with prep.) in a twinkling 2 Ch. 20, 
36; hence these forms may be regarded as denominative nouns used 
adverbially. But others think that the d-p is nothing else than an 
obsolete plural-ending of the noun (see § 87, 1, d ), and that these 
adverbs are properly nouns in the accusative plural, hence djpat 
as adv. in Ps. 68 , 2, djrt like Lat gratis i. e. gratiis. 

4. Adverbs formed by the abbreviation or mutilation of 
longer words; such as -fit only (prop, only so, from Chald. 
/pDH, YDH) and especially the interrogative n, e. g. fc&n nonne? 
D?n etiam? This n comes from bn, as still used in Arabic and 
found perhaps once in Heb. in Deut. 32, 6. 

This interrogative fi is pointed,— 1) generally with Chate'ph- 
pd'thdch, as fiadfi hast thou set? (see examples in § 153, 2);—2) usually 
with Pd'thdch and Daghe'sh forte (according to the original form bfi, 
and hence like the article) before a letter that has Sh e wa , as ?|tH.?fi 
num in via Ez. 20, 30, yibn Gen. 17, 17, 18, 31, 87, 32, once without 
this condition (2d*^fi in Lev. 10, 19), or also with the Pd'thdch only, as 
in D&oft Gen. 80, 15, 27, 38;—3) with Pd'thdch (and Daghe'sh f. impli- 
citum) before gutturals, as TjbNfi shall I go ? fifiNfi (art) thou? dfi<fi num 
si, very rarely with Qd'mef, as DfiNfi Judg. 8, 31, 12, 5 1 4) with 
S e ghol before gutturals that have Qd'mZf, as ■'ab&jfi num ego? fifi*]fifi 
was there? The place of this interrogative particle is always at the 
beginning of the clause. 

6. Some adverbs, involving a verbal idea, admit also of 
pronominal suffixes, which are here used generally in the same 
form as with verbs, commonly with Nun epenthetic (§ 58, 4); 
e. g. iDU?? he (is) existing; ‘■> 33 ^ I (am) not, ^33^ he (is) not, 
DYW; W he (is) yet, 'spri*, DW; TO* where (is) he? 
The same applies to ‘jn and nsri behold! (prop, here, here is), 
with suffixes; as ^33H (in pause *Dfn and ‘'sin) behold me (prop. 
here I am ), Sjsn, isn behold him , Y33H behold us (in pause *0fn 
and Sn), DDsn, Dsn. 


1 Prob. so also in ttfi&tfi an vir? Num. 10, 22, and in d'JKfi in Deut. 


20, 19.—IV. 


15* 
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§ 101 . 

PREPOSITIONS. 

1. Most of the words, which by usage serve as prepo¬ 
sitions, were originally— 

a) Substantives in the accusative case and in the construct 

state, so that the noun governed by them is to be con¬ 
sidered as in the genitive, and it actually has in Arabic 
the genitive-ending (compare in German statt dessen, in 
Greek tootoo X^P lv > Latin hujus rei causa or gratia, montis 

instar); as (hinder part*) behind, after; bark (side*) 
close by; p3 (intermediate space, midst*) between; 

*753 (interval of space) behind, about; fib’iT (removal, want) 
besides; 1?^ (purpose) on account of; b*H3 before, over 
against; 173 (part) from, out of; *755 (what is in front) before, 
over against; *7? (progress, duration*) during, until; b? 
(upper part*) upon, over; D2 (connection, also ATS?, tta^b) 
with; nnn (under part*) under, in place of 

b) Substantives in the construct state with prefix prepositions 
(spec, the inseparable); as 155 b (to face of) before; ^ 3 , 
^3pb (to the mouth of, i. e. the command *) according to; 
bbaa (in the occasion of) on account of, iJpbb (for the pur¬ 
pose of) on account of\ 

2. Substantives used adverbially, in this manner, are very 
apt to become prepositions; e. g. ibaa, paa, Ofcka (with 
nought of) without; (in duration of) during; pD, *33 (for 
the requirement of) for, according to measure of. 


§ 102 . 

PREFIX PREPOSITIONS. 

1. Of the prepositions given in the preceding section 173 
from, out of, is frequently written as a prefix , yet its Nun, 

1 In these examples, the signification of the noun is put in parenthesis, 
and marked with an asterisk when it is still in use.—On a similar fact in other 
languages, see W. Von Humboldt fiber die Kawisprache, Bd. HI., p. 621. 
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assimilated to the following consonant, is still represented 
by the Dage'sh forte in that consonant, as in from a 

forest. 

Rem. The preposition ^ is used as follows. It stands apart 
generally only before the article, as [comp. Note 3 on p. 95], 

also here and there before softer letters, as Jer. 44, 18, 

1 Ch. 5, 18, and elsewhere in the later books (like the usage of the 
Aramaean); there is besides a poetical form (comp. § 90, 3, a). Its 
form is mostly *a prefixed (as in D'na from blood) by means of Daghe'sh 
forth , which can be omitted only in letters that have Sh e wa (according 
to § 20, 3, b ); but before gutturals it becomes a (according to §. 22, 1), 
e. g. D'JKa, 03>a; but also a (w. Ddgh.f. impl. ) before n and n, as in 
■pna, rvnha, irtrra Gen. 14, 33. From we yet (after § 24, 1, a) •’a 
with long i , as in fTTVma, 

2. There are also three other prepositions, the most 
common in the language, which have been reduced by abbre¬ 
viation (§ 99, 2) to a single prefix consonant with the slight¬ 
est vowel (Sh e wa); viz.— 

a in, at, on, with (from rr»a, ‘'a), 
b towards, to, for, L. ad (from b», prob. c. st. of b$), 
3 like, as, according to (from ‘J3 1 ). 

On the pointing of these (inseparable) prefixes it is to be observed 
that— 

a) They have usually a vocal Sh e w&, which is, however, changed 

according to the remarks in § 28, 1, 2, as in for fruit , *>*1X3 as 

a lion; and before feeble letters it follows the rules in § 23, 2, and 
§ 24, 1, a, e. g. -ikwfc for laxb, iTWi-nb. 

b) Before the article they usually displace the ft and take its pointing, 
as *|aa for in the garden. See full particulars in § 35, Rem. 2. 

c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i. e. before monosyllables and 
words of two syllables that have the tone on the penultima, they 
take also Qci'mfy (§ 26, 3), yet not always, but only in the follow¬ 
ing cases,—a) before the Infinitives which have the above-men¬ 
tioned form, as nnb for to give , 'p'lb for to judge , for to bear, 
except when another word closely follows the Inf. (as its subject 
§ 133, 2), as in raift Gen. 10, 3;—j3) before many pronominal 


1 The derivation of b from ^ is not doubted, and ^ itself comes from 
a root meaning to approach (Heb. and Aram. Xjb adhcesit , Arab. ^ 

accessit). On the derivation of 2 from fi n 3 (not from *p3 between), Aram, also 
“'2 (prop, in the house), hence in, see Heb. Lexicon; 3 (from *)3 so), prop, a 
norm, like Lat. instar, secundum; doubled 2—3 as — so. [Prob. 2, «12, *)3 are 
akin to “’S; comp. 6, 8;, tbc, 8ti, oStwc also akin].—2V. 
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forms, ma, mb, ms, nkts, nkta, nktb, nbks like these , but also 
(in close connection with a following word) nkt3, nktb, nkta, JibkS; 
but specially always ti33, tisb, 023; and D«ia, tiWb, DTO (see § 103, 
2 );— 7 ) when the word is closely connected with the foregoing and 
not the following word, e. g. Jifib rits mouth to mouth 2 K. 10, 21 , r? 
ti^tib ti*]ti between water and water Gen. 1 , 6 , particularly at the 
end of a clause; see the instructive example in Deut. 17, 8 ; also— 
8 ) in certain standing expressions, as ‘isb to eternity , tiHi in mul¬ 
titude ) nosh in security, haSb to perpetuity , but oma? nsijb to all 
eternity Is. 34, 10 . 

d) With the interrogative ha they are quite closely joined by means 
of Pd'thdch and Daghe'sh forte , as rtaa by what? ma3 how much? 
hab ( Mile'l) for what? why? Before gutturals hab ( Milra ) is used 
instead of mab; but before the M we find also ?Tab. 

NB. Rem. The divine name m’m, which has not its own original 
vowels (probably mm), but those of (see Lexicon under the 
word), takes the prefixes also after the manner of “OTO, as mmb, 
him 3 , hirna (because the Jews read in these cases ‘'STxb, ‘'3‘TfctS, 
■'j'Ttfti, see bot. of p. 52). 


§ 103. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH SUFFIXES AND IN PLURAL FORM. 

1. So far as all prepositions were originally nouns in the 
accusative (§ 101), they are also united with the pronoun 
after the manner of the nouns, i. e. they take the pronouns 
after them in the form of the suffixes to nouns (§ 91, 1, 2), 
as 'bz# (at my side) by me, *>p!k (in my proximity) with me, 
Dnnr*! (in their place) instead of them (like L. mea causa, on 
my account). 

Rem. 1. The preposition hX wear, with{ from nsk), is distinguished 
from n$ (the sign of the definite accusative, see § 117, 2 ) when suffixes 
are added, by the difference of pointing, the former making ■'Fix, ihK, 
tiSFUK, thX, while the latter retains its original o before most of the 
pronouns, as mk me, Tjrk, ^nk thee, ink him, hhk her; JiDhk us, tisriK, 
*j 3 h$ you, tink and tifinx them , rarely tism'x (Josh. 23, 15), tinnix and 
•Jhhitf (Ez. 23, 45, 47). Yet in later books, particularly in the books of 
Kings and in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, this nx with is at times incorrectly 
inflected mk, tink, as if it were the sign of definite accusative. 

2. The preposition 02 with takes Qd'mef (pretonic) before 02 and 
tirt, in order that the doubling of the Mem may be distinctly heard, as 
in BStiS, tiiTas*. In the first person, besides we find 

3. It is but seldom that prepositions take the verbal-suffixes, as 
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2 Sam. 88, 37, 40, 48 (for which we find “Win in Ps. 18, 37, 40, 
48), n|nntn Gen. 8, 21, and Ps. 189, 11 (perh. for the sake of 

rhyming with “OBIUF). But in these cases the form of the suffix may 
be certainly accounted for in this way, that the idea of direction 
whither is implied, so ^ntTPi under-me-ward 2 Sam. (as above), which is 
somewhat different from ‘ , F>Htn under me , Snanntn in its place (‘he put 
flesh in-fo its place’), ■'Snra hither arownd me. 

2. There is a tendency to obviate the extreme brevity and 
lightness of the forms resulting from the union of the prefix 
prepositions (§ 102) with the suffixes, especially with the 
shorter ones, by lengthening the preposition. Hence to 3 is 
appended the syllable i£, and fa is lengthened into faa (prop. 
L. a parte, from the side of —), and for 3 and b we have at 
least a and b with full vowel (§ 102, 2, c). 


Sing. 


a) b with suffixes: 

Plur. 


1. ib to me. 
f m. qb, rob, in pause *[blfo 
'(/• tfe fthee. 

2 Un . ib to him. 

[f. ftb to her . 


to us. 

▼ 


D3b, 

pb\ nPb 

It t • r ■/ r 


j /0 you. 


nnb, niahb, poet, iab 
■jrib® rranb 

' vr r - r 


to them. 


1 1§b happens not to occur in the O. Testament. 

2 It has frequently been maintained, that the form iob stands also for 

the sing. ib, for which various explanations have been given. An analogy 

might certainly be found in used for bbf^-l (see § 47, Bern. 3). But 

it is, in fact, so used only with reference to collectives; see Gen. 9, 26 (in 
reference to Shem»the Shemites), Deut. 33, 2 (Israel), Ps. 73, 10 (in 

reference to the people), Is. 30, 5 (referring to b*3), Is. 44, 15 (in reference to 

b&3, bx, which the Sept, render 9eo£), 53, 8 (in reference to the foregoing 
word his generation , i. e. He and his like). 

The same is true of iB^bs for , as in Job 80, 23 (in reference to 

the ungodly .man who is a collective in the whole description, vs. 5—20, which 
actually begins in v. 5 with the plural and 87, 23 (comp. 0*'2r , 'T3? 

at the beginning of the passage in v. 13). More surprising is iC’Ss in 
Job 88, 2, in reference to *isa man (human being); yet this, too, is doubtless 
collective. 

[The use of i^b for the sing, ib is still maintained by Ewald in the 
latest edition of his Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache, 8te Ausgabe, 
1870. The same is maintained by other eminent Hebraists].—TV. 

3 Not “pb, which signifies therefore [but see Vjb therefore perh. in Job 30,24]. 
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a takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 
3 d person plur. we have DH3, 03, nans, fern. }n3 or fro, nshs. 


Sing. 
‘’3TQ3 1 as I. 


| »• 

I'm. *irma3 
\f. ni»3 


b ) 5 with suffixes: 

Plur. 

Wtta as we. 


as thou. 

as he. 
as she. 


D33, seldom D3TE3] 

DH3, DH3, DnittSl 

v \as they. 

TO> n?n? J 


c) with suffixes: 

Sing. Plur. 

1. ipira, poet. ‘'sd, in pause Asia's /ro/w us. 
‘’S'b from thee, 
m. 


2 . 

3. 


f m P'^J/Wwi thee. from you 

m.'ttite, poet, in pause orra, mana, poet.dnsa, 

^nsd from him. 

f.r\i%^ from her. *jna, nsna . 


from. 

them. 


Hem. The syllable is (in Arabic ma K3 = Heb. «tq what ) in ‘’piss 
(prop, according to what I for as J), is in poetry appended to the three 
simple prefixes 3, 3, b, even without suffixes, so that isa, is3, iab 
appear as independent words equivalent to 3, 3, b. In this case, poetry 
distinguishes itself from prose by the longer forms; in the case of *jS 
it has adopted the shorter ones, resembling the Syriac. 

The preposition *)S (see § 102, 1, Rem.) with suff. makes *l$as from 
him , which comes from (according to § 19, 2), and is identical in 

form with toaa from us, which comes from 2 .—The form HSaa 

always stands without Mappi'q , and comes from rrjaa. 


3. Several of these prepositions, especially those which 
express relations of space and time, are properly plural 
nouns, like the Germ, rvegen or the Eng. besides (for the 
ground of this, see § 108, 2, a ) z . Some of them occur ex- 


1 The use of for here is simply for euphony. 

2 The Babylonian grammarians wanted to distinguish the last by writing it 
^aaa from us t but Ibn Ezra justly objected. 

3 Some of these words, which come from stems S"rt, viz., *43, **13, 

may certainly be traced back to singular forms like *43, ^3; but the 
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clusively in the plural construct state (but some in the sin¬ 
gular also), or in connection with those forms of the suffixes 
which belong to plural nouns (§ 91, 2). Such are*— 

more frequently (prop, hinder parts) behind , 

after, with suff. always thus: *nna$ behind me , Spnntf behind 
thee, wna, DD^nK etc. 

"b» [rarely btf, prob. c. st. of b$], poet, also ‘'ba ( regions, 
directions) towards, to, with suff. ‘'btf to me, Y»b», DD^bi*, 

Drnbtf, for which latter also poet. itrfte. 

*p3 {interval) between , with suff. Spa, i^Sl, but also 
spi^a, Dprpa, ^nira, onira (from ova, rrina, intervals), 
from, out of, seldom igtt (co/*sf. sf. p/wr.) Is. 30, 11. 

a^ap {circuit) around, oftener in pi. fiil^np with suff. as 
'nia^ao around me, wfipao, nn^firao. 

n? {progress^ duration, from rw) as /hr unto, plur. 
(only poet.), but with suff. even in prose always ina, 

1^, (this last word with irregular Qa'mes). 

“b? upon , oyer {constr. st . of b? ts above, from fib? fo 
' ^fl up), plur. *»b? (only poet.), but with suff. even in prose 
always *6*, SplJ*, -pb?, ST'S?, DTVb?, for which •fcrif* is also often 
used in poetry. 

fifin ww^er (prop, what is beneath), in plur with suff. 
Tnnn, r»nnn, ^ignn, o^nra, Djrnnn; but also in the singular, 
as ‘pnnn, Dfinn. 


§ 104 . 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. The conjunctions serve to connect words and sentences, 
and to express their relations to each other. Most of them 
come originally from other parts of speech, viz.— 


analogy of the others makes it more probable that these also should be re¬ 
garded as plurals. Comp, the plural forms *\33 from *)?; SpSt?* etc., 
from 

1 For the inflection of the prepositions with (p.exa) and D? with (ouv), 
see § 103, Rems. 1 and 2.— Tr. 
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a) Originally pronouns, as ntBi* and ^3 that; because, for, the 
first being the common relative pronoun, and the last also 
having come from a pronominal stem (§ 36). 

b) Originally adverbs, as bfc? (not) that not, DK (num ?) 
if. Also adverbs with prepositions; e. g. 0*1133 (in not 
yet) before that; or with a conjunction added, as ^3 5|K 
added that=much more or much less. 

c) Prepositions, which are fitted by the addition of the con¬ 

junctions and ^3 to show the connection between 
clauses or prepositions; e. g. ^ because (from *J3^ 
account of), prop, on account that, after that, 

*10^3 according as (ntptf and 3), "»3 3^3 and “itM* 3£? (in 
consequence that) because. The preposition may still be 
employed in this manner, even when the conjunction is 
omitted, e. g. by (for by) although. 

In like manner, all prepositions prefixed to the Infinitive may be 
rendered in English as conjunctions (§ 132, 2 ). 

2. Even those words which are no longer in use except 
as conjunctions, originally belonged to other parts of speech, 
and having been strictly nouns, they generally betray their 
affinity with verbal-roots, as (prop, mill, choice, from niK 
to desire, comp. Prov. 31, 4) or, like Lat. vel, ve, from velle 
(volo); *jb (prop, a warding off, from nDB) lest, that not. Even 
the only prefix conjunction 1 (and) must have come from a 
root meaning to add or join \ 

NB. The pointing of the conjunction *i is in many respects ana¬ 
logous to that of the prefixes 3, 3, b, (§ 102, 2), but as a feeble letter 
it has some peculiarities:— 

a) Usually it has simple Sh e wd (*]).' 

b ) Before words beginning with a guttural and a composite Sh e wa , it 

takes the vowel with which the Sh e wa is compounded (according 
to § 28, 2 ), as D3H1 and be thou wise , and slaves , tttsn and 

force , bbfcO and eat thou , and sickness. 

c) Before words whose first consonant has simple Sh e wa (excepting 
the cases under d), Waw becomes the vowel #, as bib*) and to all 
(see § 26, p.70, Note 1 ), and even before a Chafefph (under letters not 
guttural, as 3W1 Gen. 2 , 12. It is also sounded thus (yet with the 


1 See in Student’s Heb. Lex. under p. 175.—2V. 
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exception of the cases under e) before its cognate labials 3, a, fc; 
as 

d) Before TFdt 0 takes Chireq, as in (for W’j, according to § 
24, 1 , a); and before ft and H it takes Chxr&q or S e ghdl , as 
Josh. 8, 4, and Gen. 90, 7 (comp. § 63, Bern. 5). 

e) Immediately before the tone-syllable, it often takes Qamef , like a, 

3, b (§ 102, 2, c), yet chiefly only at the end of a clause, e. g. 2 K. 
7, 4 Oianp; and Wuj), Ruth 8, 3 (nzb;), Ps. 10, 15 (an;), 2 Sam. 
13, 26 (fc$i), 1 Sam. 0, 4 Cpikl), Ez. 47, 9 at times with the 

word before the last in the clause, as *jN2trrte *naj Gen. 88,13, Ex. 
26, 3, 2 Sam. 16, 12 , and especially when two short words are 
connected in pairs, as Gen. 1, 2, D*P 8 , 22 , HbJ 113 

so and so, tbj ^23 Ps. 06, 7, D*IDJ nan*! Ps. 76, 7; yet always only 
close before the tone, as ngjj Dfii ; d« 5 Gen. 7, 13, DVfcfij 1 K. 
21, 10 , even with 3 words as in fitj pnjj "THD Is. 24, 17. It is 
otherwise when the word stands in close connection with the 
following, e. g. >na ttPfcO Ps. 87, 5; and hence always with 
monosyllabic words, the nature of which is to lean upon the 
following, as nr, twj, and others. 


§ 105 . 

INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Among the interjections are many primitive words 
which are merely natural sounds, or as it were vocal move¬ 
ments, called forth by some emotion, or any excitement of 
the nerves, as nrw, fiK ah! *nn, wo! nan ho! aha! 

2. Others, however, were borrowed from other parts of 

speech, and became interjections only by use in animated 
discourse, as ‘jn or nsn behold! (prop, here); run 1 lo! (prop. 
see , Imp. of run); i"Qn, plur. *Qh (prop, give , Imp. from 
an?) for come on! go to! (L. age, agite); (also 

in Judg. 19, 13), *d!d (prop, go ye, Imp. of -fbn) go to! come 
on 1 ! nWSn far be it! (prop, ad profana!), ^ (perhaps for 

entreaty) I beseech , prithee! (for I pray thee), fcC now! 
I pray (cf. Ethiop. 23 naa, an Imp. come on!), a particle of 

i HfcO, roil and stand connected, in this form, also with the feminine 
and with the plural, which shows that they have quite assumed the nature of 
interjections. 
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incitement and entreaty (which is put after the expression it 
belongs to) 1 . 


1 The particle N3 serves to express the most various shades of thought, 
which are exhibited in various places in the Syntax. A short statement must 
here suffice. N3 stands— a) after the Imp. in commanding as well as in 
entreating (§ 130, 1, Rem.);—6) after the Imp/, in the first as well as in the 
third person (§ 127, 3, b , and § 128, 1);—c) once after the Per/. (§ 126, 4, 
in foot Note);— d) after various particles, as 30 behold now , KD no! 
pray (ne quoeso ), particularly with conjunctions, as &<3“dtt if now , einoxe if, 
with a courteous or modest hesitation.—In courteous discourse this particle is 
used in redundance, as in Gen. 18, 3, 19, 7, 8, 19, 50, 17. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 


S 106 - 

RELATION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE TO THE ADJECTIVE,- 
OF THE ABSTRACT TO THE CONCRETE. 

In the Hebrew language, there is a want of adjectives 
in proportion to the substantives, and some classes of ad¬ 
jectives, such as those of material *, are almost entirely want¬ 
ing. This deficiency is supplied by substantives, especially 
in the following ways:— 

1. The substantive expressing some quality in another 
noun is placed after that noun in the genitive. This is con¬ 
stantly the case in specifying the material, e. g. 5]D? ^3 vessels - 
of-silver^silver vessels, f? lina ark-of-wood=*tvooden ark , like 
the Fr. des vases d’or; in like manner obi* DttiK eternal 

* - s -t 

possession Gen. 17, 8, men-of-numher=ferv men Gen. 

34, 30, in life precious stone Prov. 17, 8. So likewise even in 
cases where the language had an adjective, e. g.tihpn ‘■‘JJS 
garments of holiness—the holy garments 2 Ex. 29, 29. Hence 

1 A few adjectives of this kind, in the form of passive participles, are 
* of cedar, WtlJ of copper, comp. Lat. cuneatus (wedge-like). 

2 This might be expressed also in the simpler way by ©. g. 

tna Num. 5, 17.— Tr. 
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in the N. Test. 6 oixov6fioc xvjc dSixias Luke 16, 8. Comp. 
Fr. un homme dc lien, 

Bern. 1. Less frequently the substantive which expresses a quality 
in another is followed by it in the genitive, as TpgttS “iftap the choice 
of thy valleys, i. e. thy choice valleys Is. 22 , 7 (comp. 17, 4), 87, 24, Gen. 
28, 6 , Ex. 15, 4. This is the usual construction with the substantive Vs 
totality used for the adj. all (see § 111 , 1 , Bern. 2 ). 

2. Instead of an adjective, which ought to stand as the predicate 
of a sentence, a substantive is sometimes employed; e. g. Gen. 1 , 2 the 
earth was desolation and emptiness , Job. 8, 4 let that day be darkness, 
Ps. 25, 10 , 85, 6 , 88, 19, 110, 3, Is. 5, 12 , Job 23, 2 , 26, 13; more seldom 
with a preposition, as in Ps. 29, 4 the voice of the Lord is fiaa in power 
i. e. powerful. 

2. In Hebrew, many of our adjectives denoting a pro¬ 
perty, quality or habit, are often expressed by circumlocution, 
viz. by a substantive which denotes the attribute, preceded 
in the const, state by another noun (such as man , lord, son, 
daughter) to denote the possessor or subject of the attribute 
or property, in the following fashion:— 

a) ur>x man, e. g. ammi ttT’X (prop, man of words) eloquent man 
Ex. 4, 10; 12TX (prop, man of knowledge) intelligent man Prov. 
24, 5; man urx wrathful man Prov. 15, 18.— b) baa master , owner, 
e. g. mil? baa hairy 2 K. 1, 8 , riiEbrtfi baa the dreamer Gen. 37, 19.— c) 
•ja son and na daughter , e. g. V'fr'ia valiant man 1 K. 1, 52; tanjb-ja 
an oriental Gen. 29, 1; one year old Ex. 12, 5; rfli“*ja doomed 

to death 1 Sam. 20 , 31; ba?ba na worthless woman 1 Sam. 1, 16; poet, 
also of a thing without life, as in Is. 5, 1 fat ground (of a 

fruitful hill). 

A bolder construction, and merely poetic, is the use of the simple 
abstract in place of the concrete, as ba*ba worthlessness for worthless, 
like L. scelus for scelestissimus; and also for the plural, as HZJjb bow 
for bowmen Is. 21, 17. Comp. § 83, Bern. 1 . [Comp, in Greek bnro<; 
for ol liuTretc, as also in Eng. horse for horsemen ]. 

Bern. On the contrary, forms of adjectives or concretes, especially 
in the feminine, often take the abstract signification, as has been shown 
in § 84; comp. § 107, 3, b. 

We here remark, also, that the poets employ certain epitheta 
omantia (which are at the same time perpetua) alone without the 
substantive; e. g. max the Strong , i. e. God; max strong , i. e. the ox, 
in Jeremiah the horse' *JtS majestic, august , for the prince ; njab pale, 
i. e. the moon . So also paH lurking, i. e. the lurker, for a lurking lion 
Gen. 4, 7. In Arabic this is even far more common. Comp. L. merum 
for vinum, oypV) i. e. the sea in Odyss. 1 . 97. 
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§ 107 . 

OF THE USE OF THE GENDERS. 

Whether the Hebrew regarded a substantive as feminine 
is known partly from the feminine termination appended to 
it (§ 80, 1, 2), partly from its construction with a feminine 
predicate, and in most cases (though there are many ex¬ 
ceptions, see § 87, 4) from the use of the feminine plural 
form. We have now to show for what purposes the distinction 
of gender was employed. 

1. The most natural use of it was with reference to the 
natural sex in men and beasts, but with several gradations, 
according as this natural distinction is more or less promi¬ 
nent in the mind’s view. The principal cases are the follow¬ 
ing, viz.— 

a) when the female is designated by an entirely distinct 
word, which, of course, requires no feminine-ending, as 
father, mother, in Heb. IK, Dtf; b^k ram, bftl ewe; Tan 
he-ass, ‘jinx s he-ass; 

b) when the female is indicated only by the addition of the 
feminine-ending, as m* brother, nina sister; Db? young 
man, rvab? young woman; ns ox, nnfc heifer; b}? he-calf, 
fib}? she-calf; 

c) when the feminine gender is shown only by the con¬ 
struction ( communia ), like 6, *?] (3o5s, 6, *Jj 7rat;, as baa 
camel, masc. in Gen. 24, 63, but fern, in 32, 16; to masc. 
for male cattle in Ex. 21, 37, but fern, for female cattle in 
Job 1, 14; 

d) when, without regard to the natural distinction of the 
sexes, only one form is employed in the same gender to 
designate both ( epiccena ), as in 6 Xoxo;, *?] j(eXi8u>v; e. g. 
b*©a yi masc., a bear (i. e. she-bear) robbed of her young 
Hos. 13, 8 (yet it is construed as feminine in 2 K. 2, 24); 
Spbtf masc., ox in Ps. 141, 14, where however the cow is 
intended. 

Writers often do not avail themselves of the more definite indications 
of gender given under a, 6 , c , though they exist in the language, but 
use less distinctive forms e. g. as fem. for fin* 2 Sam. 10, 27, and 
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bj&t for iibjK Ps. 42, 2 ; alo 153 a lad for SilSJ a lass, in the Pent, and 
in Ruth 2 , 21, comp. Job 1 , 19. Compare in German Gemahl for Ge- 
mahlin; and in Arabic, where the more ancient style avoids the feminine 
forms e. g. rftsi ( bala) mistress , ritoilS (arusa) bride , which become 
more and more common in later usage. 

The same sparing use of the designation of sex appears also in 
other examples; viz. , p32* m. artificer Prov. 8 , 30 (where wisdom »"P33rt 
f. is meant, like artifex omnium natura in Plin. 2. 1); n rq m. a dead 
body , spoken of the corpse of a woman Gen. 23, 4, 6 ; for a 

goddess 1 K. 11, 5; comp. Eng. friend , teacher, also Lat. auctor , martyr . 

Among epiceene nouns are found names of whole species of animals, 
which were regarded as masculine or feminine according as they 
appeared strong and powerful, or weak and timid; e. g. m. 3^3 dog , 
3K1 wolf; f. dove , iTYW stork , na ostrich, roin&t /tare. 

2. The use of the feminine-ending for denoting the femi¬ 
nine gender, is most constant in the adjectives and participles, 
[as m, bt yp killing y f. nbttp, also nbtjp, rarely nbttp, e. g. fT’rbi 1 ’ 
child-bearing in Mic. 5, 2]. See § 87, 5. 

3. Besides objects properly feminine, there are others 
(nearly the same as those which in Greek and Latin are 
neuter) for which the feminine form is preferred, viz.— 

a) Things without life , for which the feminine, as the weaker, 
seemed to be the most suitable designation, as side (of the body), 
thigh, HaT? side (of a country), region; nai front or forehead , 
greave (from some resemblance). 

b) Hence abstract ideas , which decidedly prefer the feminine form, 

even when the masculine is also in use; as DpJ, iidpa vengeance , IT 5 , 
HITS help (§ 84, 11 , 12 ). Adjectives when used abstractly or in a neuter 
sense (like to xaXov), commonly take the fern, form, as njias right in 
Ps. 5, 10 ; fisn evil, ill-luck; so also in the plur. fern, nibl* great things 
Ps. 12, 4. So too the fern, of the 3 pers. pronoun, as (but also 
fiWit), ITOt this (besides HI), and the suff. pronouns (sing, and plur.), e. g. 
Gen. 15, 6 iipist *ft and he counted it to him for righteousness , 

Is. 30, 8 nans write it, 

c) At times the feminine form is applied, when a dignity or office 

is designated, which borders on the abstract sense, as nit33 colleagues, 
ni3HQ princes (like our highnesses), nbnp concionator (description of 
king Salomon as the preaching wisdom), comp, nifib as a man’s name 
in Neh. 7, 57, Ezra 2, 55. Even the feminine plural, nisaj fathers, 
appears to be somewhat intended to express dignity, Th£e words are, 
however, agreeably to their signification construed with the masc. 
This use of words prevails more extensively in Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Aramaean, e. g. in Chaliph Compare in Lat. magistratus , Ger. 
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Herrschaft (Eng. lordship ) for Herr (Eng. lord), Obrigkeit for Oberer; 
Majesty, Excellency , Ital. podesta *, etc. 

d) Collectives , as wanderer, traveller , HITTO caravan (prop. £Aaf 

which wanders for wanderers ); nVia (from masc. nVia) a company of 
exiles; ndttfP Is. 12, 6 , Mic. 1, 11 , 12 , prop. fAa* tvAicA inhabits for tn- 
habitants; rtTfit for enemies Mic. 7, 8 , 10 . So in Arabic often. Comp, 
the poetic “12 na for *\32 sons (== inhabitants) of Tyre Ps. 45, 13, 

na=^i35 “sa my contrymen . Comp. t 6 17C7tix6v and ^ briro; for fAe 
cavalry , ij xd|nr)Xos (Herodotus I. 80). 

e) But on the contrary the feminine, as the nomen unitatis in Arabic, 
now and then denotes an individual of a class , when the masculine is 

. used of the whole class, e. g. ships , fleet (1 K. 0 , 26, comp. 2 Ch. 

8 , 18), single ship (Jon. 1 , 3); “i3ia hair (collectively), try&Q a 

hair (see Judg. 20, 16, 1 Sam. 14, 45, Ps. 40, 13); “TO song (mostly 
collective), rnTO a song , so also fTJKtn a fig , i"iR3 a blossom (besides the 
collective y* Gen. 40, 10 ), fiJUTO a lily (besides •Jttftw), ttjdb a brick Ez. 
4, 1 (Arab, labina, also collect, labin), and other instances, although the 
difference is partly lost sight of in the Hebrew. 

4. Many words (besides certain names of objects proper¬ 
ly feminine, No. 1, a — d in this section) are more or less 
regarded as feminine, without having the appropriate ending, 
but taking the syntactical construction, as if feminine. They 
belong chiefly to the following classes: — 

a) Names of countries and towns , contemplated as mothers 2 , or 
nurses (as it were), of the inhabitants, e. g. "WSK f. Assyria, DTX f Idu¬ 
maea, IS Tyre; so also the appellative nouns which denote country, 
city or any locality , as }nik earthy land, tan the world , city, Tft'n 

and rn£ way, “isn court , nirra camp, talB the grave, yna threshing-floor, 
• “i$a a well, 'p’BS north, *jd^n south, etc.; at times even dl'pd {place ) is 
fern,, as in Gen. 18,24 and 10 , 13 (referring to a city), and 2 Sam. 17, 12 
in KHhibh (where the Q*ri gives the masc.) 3 . 

As names of people are commonly masculine, it often happens 
that the same word is used as masc . for the people, and as fern, for the 
country; e. g. ITTin^ m. Jews Is. 8 , 8 , f. Judcea Lam. 1 , 3; dH&t m. 
Idumceans Num. 20 , 20 and f. Idumea Jer. 49, 17. 


1 So (= pasha) is fem. in form and inflection, but mas . in sense and 

construction.— Tr. 

2 Thus dK in 2 Sam. 20, 19, and on Phoenician coins, stands for mother- 
-city, p.Tf]Tpd7ioXt« (comp. |j.^TY]p, mater), and by the same figure the inhabitants 
were called sons of the country, as sons of Zion Ps. 149, 2, sons of Babylon 
Ez. 22, 15 (like son of the house, son of the womb). 

3 As this word dipd is masc. everywhere else, so we find also in the 
others more or less fluctuation in the gender. 

16 
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But names are also construed as fern., even when intended for the 
people, by a metaphorcial use (like the German die Turkei schliesst 
Frieden) Job 1, 15, 1 Sam. 17, 21, Is. 7, 2, 81, 2*. 

b) Many members and parts of the body in man or beast, and 

hand, 32SK finger, baa foot , ^a| knee, cjro shoulder , ?ja; Join, pte %, 
pi eye, *|tS ear, Star arm, fmjb tongue, 5)33 wing, ynjb horn , £oo£A, *joa 

womb, probably with reference to their subserviency as mere instruments 2 ; 
and hence also words for inanimate instruments and utensils, as yy\ 
sword, anj peg, yiaK ark or chest, a? bucket, tens bed, b?3 sandal, B*i3 
cup, also 1 S& stone, and many others. Most of these words and ideas 
have the same gender in the other Semitic dialects. 

c) Fern, too are the words for light, fire, and other powers of nature, 
as WV sun, fire (Eth. ?sat), ai&< (light Job 30, 32), mb* brightness, and 
so n&< and a^n oven, also arca wind and spirit, breath and soul, etc. 3 . 


§ 108. 

OF THE PLURAL AND COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

1. Besides the proper plural-endings (§ 87, 1, 2), the 
language employs some other means for the expression of 
plurality, viz.— a) certain words, with a collective signification, 
which have their corresponding nomina unitatis , i. e. nouns 
which designate an individual of the class, as *vilB an ox, 
oxen, e. g. Jlflhjn five oxen Ex. 21, 37, ‘jNS small cattle, 
viz. sheep or goats, rite a single head of the sheep or goats; — 
V) the feminine-ending (§ 107, 3, tf); — c ) nouns which have 
the proper signification of the singular, but which are also 
used as collectives, e. g. 0*1$ man, the human race, tPVt a man, 
for men, enemy for enemies , tree for trees. These 

1 This applies also to the poetical personification of a people as a female, 
e. g. Is. 47, 1 , 50, 1 , 54, 1 seq., Ez. 10, Lam. 1. Therefore also ‘)i' ! '2K"n2, 
baa-na used for a city and its people (see above in No. 3, d), and the styl¬ 
ing of a smaller place in dependence on a city as its daughter, as in Josh. 
15, 45. 

2 The masc. gender also is found in these nouns in a few cases, as ?*iat 

Is. 17, 5, pi® Ex. 29, 27, pi Zech. 4, 10 , fitti Ps. 22 , 16. Only as mascu- 
line do we find t)&< nose, front, neck , Cjab? nape of the neck, 

mouth, apa heel, ait tail. In the dual form even B'jaj, B^S^a, vacillate. 

* The particulars are to be found in the Lexicons. Some of these words 
have the feminine-ending, as f®f13 brass, Fflaj? bow (from the root ®ip)> H35 
time (for FVlS), and yet are now and then construed as masculine, from a 
misconception as to their origin. 
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words take the article, when all the individuals of the class 
are included (§ 109, 1). Comp, also § 107, 3, d, e. 

2. On the other hand, the terminations which properly 
express plurality are employed in the expression of other 
kindred ideas, so that the Hebrew at times uses plural forms 
where other languages employ the singular. The plural is 
thus used to denote:— 

a) Extension 1 of space or time; hence the frequent use of it to 
express portions of space, regions or spots (comp. L. loca), heavens 
(§ 88 , Rem. 2 ), heights (of heaven) Job 10 , 19, nfta'ns place at 

the feet, rvraano place at the head; certain portions of the body, which are 
parts of its extension 2 , as D^D face, neck; spaces of time, as D**n 

life, youth, old age; and flnaUy states, qualities, which are 

permanent , or of long continuance, as perverseness, childless¬ 
ness, blindness . Comp, the prepositions of space and time in pi. 

form, § 103, 3. 

I b) Might and power, so far as these were originally conceived of 

as someting distributed and complex ( pluralis excellentice). Of this sort 
particularly is the plural God (whether the use of this plural 

originated in a polytheistic view, and then passed over to the „God of 
gods“, or in a monotheistic view, and as such was intended to denote 
God’s might in its diverse manifestations); so too a few times 
the Holy (God) Hos. 12, 1 , Prov. 0 , 10 , SO, 3 (comp. Josh. 24, 19 and 
Chald. the Highest Dan. 7,18), andD^Pi L. penates always in the 

plural (even when only one image is meant) 1 Sam 19, 13, 16. Also 
most frequently d* , 5 i w= , p ,, 7fit lord, e. g. TOg a hard lord Is. 19, 4, 

th € l° r d of the land Gen. 42, 30, 39, 20 , specially with suff. 
of 2d and 3d person, as 7 p 5 *TN thy lord, V’JTK his lord (but my lord , 
the Lord, God’s name, § 121 , Rem. 4); so also 135$ master, withstt/f. 
often visa his master, mSsa her master 3 . 

T T J ’ T V T > 


1 By transferring (to use mathematical terms) an expression for arith¬ 
metical quantity to geometrical (comp. Rem. 1 on p. 244). The language has 
other examples of the designation of great and many by the same word (see 

at), wxs). 

2 Comp, the same use of the plur. in rot ov^pva, ra vdira, prcecordia, 
cervices, fauces. 

3 Somewhat like is the use of we by kings when speaking of themselves 

(Ezra 4, 18, 7, 24; comp. 1 Mac. 10, 19, 11, 31), a mode of speaking which 
is then applied to God (Gen. 1, 26, 11, 7, Is. 6, 8). The Jewish grammarians 
call such a plural ttinSJl (pluralis virium or virtutum); the modems 

call it pluralis excellentice or pluralis majestaticus. The use of the plural as 
a form of respectful address, as modem languages have it, is rather remote 
from the Hebrew usage. 

16* 
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Rem. 1. This use of the plural 1 , according to letter b, is very 
limited, and very seldom extends beyond the above words, which (ex¬ 
cept are used also in the singular as well. On the construc¬ 

tion of these plurals with adjectives, see § 112, 1, Bern. 3; with verbs, 
in § 146, 2. 

2. The plurals under a are also limited in common prose to few 
words, but in poetry their use is more extensive, e. g. tenebrce 

(used like our shades for dark places), and d^iJPi delights , dittos* 

faithfulness , and many others. 

3. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and 

this compound idea is to be expressed in the plural, it is 
done— a) most naturally by the plural form in the governing 
noun (§ 89,1), as b^h *H!aa valiant heroes (prop, heroes of valour) 
1 Ch. 7,2,9; so also in compounds, as Benjaminite, plur . 

''PW Yja 1 Sam. 22, 7;— b) in both nouns, as D^bjn *n!a3 1 Ch. 
7, 5, D^Kbp 'Pb prison-houses Is. 42, 22, and so D^bK Yja sons 
of God Ps. 29, 1;— c ) also in the governed noun only, as 

IK father's house , family, nilK IT'S families Num. 1, 2 foil., 
ni’aan the high houses 2 K. 17, 29, also 'an *'&& in 23, 19, 
DiY'aa# r\'2 their idol-houses 1 Sam. 31, 9. As to this remark, 
formerly overlooked by the grammarians, compare also Judg. 
7, 25 {the head of Oreb and Zeeb for the heads). Here the 
two words, by which the compound idea is expressed, are 
treated just as a compound noun 2 . 

The connection with suffixes is also effected according to 
letter c, as W'h their mouth for their mouths Ps. 17, 10, 

Ps. 144, 8, where we also can say their mouth, their right hand 3 . 

4. To the modes' of expressing plurality belongs also the 
repetition of a noun, with or without the conjunction. By 
this is indicated the whole, all, every, as DY* DY 1 day by day, 

1 May not the above use of the plural (under letter b) be fairly traced to 
that (under letter a) which expresses quality or character , so that d^TN 
would be lordship for lord (as in Eng.), like the Ger. Herrschaft for Herr, 
and d^libK would be godhead (like deity or divinity) for god , as in Ger. Gott- 
heit for Gott? — Tr. 

2 All the three methods occur also in Syriac and Ethiopic. See Hoffmanni 
Gram. Syriaca, p. 254; Ludolfi Gram. Ethiopica, p. 139; Dillmann, Gram. d. 
athiop. Spr., S. 364. 

2 So also Bab their heart is almost always used for DlYab their hearts; 
hence we often find the same usage in the Greek Test., as in Luke 1, 66 xat 
£9evT0 itdvxe; . . . xotpBiqt a’ixtov.— Tr. 
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every day, every man , also Ps. 87, 5, Di*ri 

Est. 3,4, 'nil every generation Deut. 32, 7; hence distributively, 

as Tnlb *\'i$ *11? each flock by itself Gen.32, 17, Num. 31,4; also 
a multitude (in groups), even with the plural form, 2K. 3, 16, 
D*OS ditches in abundance Joel 4, 14, Ex. 8, 10, also in 
constr . st. with a following genitive, as in Gen. 14,10 rrh8& rvhaa 
^■an asphalt-pits in great number, nothing but asphalt-pits, Judg. 
5, 22 (comp. Mark. 6, 39, 40); finally (with the conjunction *i) 
diversity, of more than one Jftnd, just as bh signifies all and of 
every kind , e. g. diverse (tibo) kinds of weights Deut. 

25,13, Prov. 20,10;'abj nb a double heart Ps. 12, 3, 1 Ch. 12,33. 

Not here but to rhetoric belongs impassioned repetition in ex¬ 
clamations (e. g. Jer. 22 , 29, Lam. 1 , 16, Ez. 21 , 32, Is. 0, 3), which 
with many writers appears to have but little emphasis, as if it were 
a mere habit (e. g. Is. 40 ). 

Bern. 1. Coherent substances (e. g. materials, metals, etc.), were 
mostly regarded as a unity , and very seldom occur except in the sin¬ 
gular, as drit gold , t)ds silver , wood , wine (yet water is ex¬ 
pressed by the plural , but in Arabic it is singular). But when the word 
is used to express portions , then of course the plur. is used, as d*fi03 
pieces of silver Gen. 42 , 25, comp, verse 35; d*x$ ligna (timbers for 
building or sticks for burning)!. So of grain, as rtdf! wheat (on the 
stalk), d“dn wheat (in the grain). 

2. In cases where the plural is regarded as poetic, the idea of 
plurality or extension is not excluded, e. g. d^SO seas for sea Job 0, 3, 
comp. Gen. 41 , 49; Job 17 , 1 the graves are my porti<m (that is the 
grave-yard , where many graves are together), 21 , 32. 

§ 109 . 

USE OF THE ARTICLE. 

The article 2 (-ft, si, § 35) was originally a demonstrative pro¬ 
noun (as in other languages, e. g. the Romance, see Rem. on top 
of p. 88, comp. 6, *£], x6 in Homer); yet its force was so slight 
that it was used almost exclusively as a prefix to the noun. 

Bern. The stronger demonstrative force of -ft (this) is still found 
in some connections, as dW (L. hodie) this day , to-day [in Scotch the 

1 But is used also as the ordinary plur. for trees, as in Judg. 0, 

8—15.— Tr. ' 

2 The Heb. (like the Greek, Latin and Welsh) has no indifinite article, 
like E, a or an; but "flJK one (comp. tU indefinite) may seem at times to stand 
for it, as perh. in ^5$ 50 d$ in K. 20 , 13. Comp. Rem. 1, p. 247.— Tr. 
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day], nV$n this night , to-night , D?bn this time . To this demonstrative 
sense is to be referred in particular,— a) the fact, that sometimes it 
stands for the relative before the verb, e. g. that are found 1 

Ch. 29 , 17, 20 , 28, Josh. 10 , 24, Ezra 8 , 25; comp.* Gen. 18 , 21, 40 , 27, 
Ruth. 1, 22, 4 , 3, Job 2 , 11; and so "TOK 1 Sam. 0 , 24;— h) 

the case -where it is employed, mostly before a participle, to connect 
and to point back to a subject noun, in order to make it again pro¬ 
minent, as in Ps. 10 , 10 the laws of the Lord are truth .... ver. 11 , 
they , that are precious: here the article has nearly the force of mail 
autof. So also in Ps. 104 , 3 (three times), Is, 40 , 22, 23, 40 , 6, Gen. 49 , 
21, Job 41 , 25; and still more for^bly in Ps. 18 , 33 b^n *3n*Xan b»n 
the God that girds me with strength , ver. 48, Jer. 19 , 13, Neh. 10 , 38. 

The article is used with a noun to qualify its application 
in nearly the same cases as in Greek, German and English, 
viz., only when a definite object, i. e. one previously mentioned, 
is the subject of discourse, e. g. Gen. 1, 3 God said, Let there 
be light (nitf), ver. 4 an & G°d saw ^e light (niafTTiK); 1 K. 3, 24 
Bring me a sword and they brought the sword (l*lhn), 

comp. Ec. 9, 15; or one already known, as HtiblB -fbian the king 
Solomon; or the only one of its kind, as ©ElEn the sun, 
the earth . The article is not used when the object is thought 
of as something indefinite, general or before unknown, e. g. 
(besides the above instances) in Ec. 1, 12 I was king Ofbi?) in 
Jerusalem. 

In poetry only, where the article is much less used than 
in prose, even the definite nouns (as above) dispense with it, 
e. g. for Ps. 21, 2, *jnk for Ps. 2, 2 1 . 

Special cases in which the article is usually employed 
are— 

1. When a generic word is used collectively to denote 
all the individuals belonging to it, as the righteous , the un¬ 
righteous Ec. 3, 17, the woman for the female sex Ec. 7, 26, 
the Canaanite Gen. 13, 7, 15, 19, 20, just as we say the Russian, 
the Turk 2 . 

2. When a common term is applied by way of eminence 
to a particular object and thus becomes a kind of proper 

1 Certain old words, mostly used by the poets, stand always without the 

article, as Dlhn, bi&raj, ban, njwn, iTO, nibfit, often too ba and 

fi^ba, in bfc or l 'H fiinbR or CW? the living God, ^ ^ ^ 

2 Exactly so among the Attics, 6 ’AOtjvatoc, 6 2upax6aioc. 
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name , like & (Homer), as ‘jote adversary, ‘prim the ad¬ 

versary, Satan ; /ortf, (prop, name of the idol) itaa/; 
DTOH the (first) man , Adam; ban, D^ilblgn 6 0eoc, ow/y, 
£ 0 tf=nii"P (yet D^Pfbl* is often used thus without the 
article, because it approaches the nature of a proper name, 
§ 110, 1). So too the river, i. e. the Euphrates; ^33r 

the circuit, viz. of the Jordan. 

3. Hence it is used also with actual proper names of 
rivers, mountains, and of many towns, with reference to their 
original appellative signification (comp, the Hague, le Havre; 
also our names theNore and the Nase=the nose i. e. the head¬ 
land), as the Nile (prop, the stream), fbabn Lebanon 

(prop, the white, i. e. mountain), TTWi the Jordan (prop, the 
descent, i. e. rapid current), ‘'JPSI the town Ai (prop, the ruins). 
But its use in connection with names of towns is rare, and 
in poetry is generally omitted. (Comp. § 110, 1). 

Bern. 1. The Hebrew article never stands for our indefinite article; 
but the Hebrews conceived and expressed many ideas definitely, which 
we are accustomed to put indefinitely. This is most common in the 
following cases:— 

a) In comparisons , where fancy pictures the image of a particular 
object, and so causes a more distinct perception, e. g. white as the 
wool , as the snow , red as the scarlet Is. 1, 18, as the cattle Ps. 49, 15, 
he flings thee like the ball Is. 22, 18, the heavens are rolled up like the 
scroll Is. 84 , 4, comp. Is. 10, 14, 24, 20, 27, 10, 53, 6, Ps. 88, 7. Instruc¬ 
tive examples in Judg. 14, 6, 16, 9, Is. 29, 8. Yet where the noun com¬ 
pared is already made definite by an adjective, the article does not 
stand any more than when a genitive follows, e. g. 1^3 Is. 10, 14, but 
nfesta *j]53 16, 2, Job 80, 14, comp. Ps. 1, 4 with Is. 29, 5. Exceptions 
to the above usage are rare, as "Haas Job 16, 14, 3K3 31, 18. 

b) In the names of classes of objects which are generally known , 
e. g. the gold, the silver, the cattle, the water. Hence Gen. 18, 2 
Abraham was very rich in the cattle , the silver , and the gold (where 
other languages would omit the article), that is, he had much (such is 
the force of the article here) of these well-known treasures. Comp. 
Gen. 41, 42, Ex. 8l, 4, 80, 32, Is. 1, 22. So SfTO to bum in the fire . 

c) Often also in the expression of abstract ideas (like t 6 linrix6v, 
la modestie ), hence of physical and moral evils, as the blindness Gen. 
19, 11, the darkness Is. 60, 2, the falsehood Is. 29, 21. 

On these principles, it is easy to explain the use of the article in 
special cases, as in the lion 1 K. 20, 36, as the well-known 

enemy of the flocks (comp. 1 Sam. 17, 34, Amos 3, 12 and tov kuxov in 
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John 10 , 12), Gen. 8, 7, 8, 14 , 13, 2 Sam. 16 , 13. The frequent ex¬ 
pression DW W3 should not be translated it happened on a day but 
the day , at the time , referring to what precedes. 

NB. 2. The vocative also takes 1 the article (as in Greek), and for 
the most part in those cases where it would usually stand; e. g. 2 Sam. 
14 , 4 Tjbart rtyfeih save, O King [in the Sept, auteov, 6 paatkeoc, cjunjov, 
cf. X a V e > ^ paatXeu; in John 19 , 3], ivrjii yiisn TO*ii"P O Joshua , the 
high priest Zech. 3, 8 1 Sam. 94, 0. 


§ no. 

The article is regularly omitted 2 — 

1. Before the proper name of a person or a country ( h TYj, 

and also of a people, when it coincides with the name 
of the founder of the race or the name of the country (banto*;, 
Q'lK). On the contrary, gentilic (p. 188) nouns admit it both 
in the sing, and plur., as the Hebrews 1 Sam. 13, 3, 

the Canaanite (collect. § 109, 1). 

2. Before substantives, rendered definite by a following 

genitive or a suffix (§ 111, 1), which renders the use of the 
article unnecessary; e. g. God's word , ‘OK my father. 

3. Very often in poetry, see above on p. 246. 

When by way of exception the article is used before a noun that 

is in the constr. st. or that has a suffix, some of the foUowing reasons 

can generally be assigned for it (even apart from the rarer use in poetry, 

p. 246):— 

a) In some cases the demonstrative force of the article is made more 
prominent; as in Jer. 32, 12 I gave this bill of sale (iiJpBii 

with reference to verse 11, Judg. 10, 14, 1 K. 14, 24, Josh. 8, 33 
a half thereof in the next clause *h2mii the (other) half thereof 
Is. 9, 12. 

b) When the genitive is a proper name which does not admit the 
article (according to No. 1), as bKTV'a natrn the altar of Bethel 2 K. 
23, 17, V&t-mn ban the God of Bethel Gen. 31, 13, TjVan the 

1 But the article is often omitted before the vocative, as in 1 K. 22, 28 

D*V0? hear ye, peoples. — Tr . 

2 In these particulars (relating to the omission of the definite article, viz., 
before proper names, before nouns in construction with a genitive or with a 
possessive pronoun, and before predicates), the usage of our language corre¬ 
sponds to that of the Hebrew. The same is true of the Keltic tongues. In 
Greek it is quite otherwise, the article being freely used in all these cases, 
except the last.—2V. 
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king of Assyria Is. 86, 16; comp. Gen. 84, 67, Jer. 46, 82, Ezek. 
47, 15 comp. 48, 1), Ezra 8, 29; so also in the vocative , as in nan 
DbttjsiTj O daughter of Jerusalem Lam. 8, 13. 
c) When the connection between the noun and the following genitive 
is somewhat loose, so that the first forms a perfect idea by itself, 
while the second conveys only a supplemental qualification, relating 
chiefly to the material, as the weight , the leaden one 

Zech.4,10, nrmn natan the altar of copper 2K.16, 14, 17, where the 
second noun might possibly be supposed, as in Arabic, to stand 
in apposition to the first (§ 113 and § 116, 5); but also we find 
rwan •pan Josh. 8, 14, cf. Ex. 88, 39, rvbbaan-b$ Jer. 

85, ‘ 26. 

4. Before the predicate, which from its nature is indeter¬ 
minate, as in Gen. 29, 7 b*ft| D*PH W yet is the day great, 
i. e. it is yet high day 33, 13, 40, 18, 41, 26, Is. 5, 20 Dpupan 
p litob who call the good evil, Is. 66, 3. 

Yet there are cases where the nature of the predicate requires 
the article, as in Gen. 2, 11 aabn awn it is the encompassing , i. e. that 
which encompasses; 45, 12 “>B T? that my mouth (is) the speaking 

=it is my mouth that speaketh , Gen. 48, 6, Ex. 9, 27, Num. 3, 24. See 
another case where the article stands before the predicate in § 109, 
Hem. top of p. 246. 


§ in. 

1. When a compound idea, expressed by a noun in the 
constr. st. followed by another in the genitive (§ 106), is to 
be made definite, it is done by prefixing the article to the 
second noun; as ntinbtt »■>» man-of-war Josh. 17, 1, but “>t»K 
nttnban the men-of-war Num. 31, 49; 1J5B nan word-of-false¬ 
hood Prov. 29, 12, but n|5»n •na'n the w or ds-of-falsehood Jer. 
7, 8, tPasn nan the prophets word Jer. 28, 9. 

Hem. 1. The article is put in the same way when only the genitive, 
and not the nomen regens , is definite, as rron ngbfi a part of the field 
2 Sam. 23, 11 (see on the contrary Josh. 24, 32, Gen. 83, 19), ttTK 

a husbandman Gen. 9, 20 (but also JTTiB TiFK Gen. 25, 27). Yet in this 
case we usually find another construction chosen in order to avoid am¬ 
biguity, see § 115. 

NB. 2. This explains the use of the article after Vs (prop, totality , 
the whole). The article is used after it to express definitely all, whole 
(like F. tons les hommes , toute la viUe) r and is omitted when it is used 
indefinitely for of all kinds , any thing , or distributively for every (tout 
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homme, a tout prix) 1 ; e. g. d'jfcjFrta all men , the whole earth , 

prop, the whole of men f the whole of earth; but *|3N~b3 stones of aU 
kinds 1 Ch. 20, 2, li'rrbs any thing Judg. 10, 19, tfh-iDa in every day 
Ps. 7, 12. Yet also *'»T"b3 every living thing^all living Gen. 3, 20. 

3. Even compound proper names may be resolved again into two 
words, and then the second takes the article; e. g. a Ben- 

jaminite (§ 86, 5), t;he Benjaminite Judg. 3, 15, “>arwf rV'a the 

Bethlehemite 1 Sam. 17, 58. 

Exceptions where the article stands before the governing noun and 
not before the genitive, see in § 110, 2, b. So in the later style in Dan. 
11, 31, comp. 12, 11. 

2. When the substantive has the article, or (what is 
equivalent) is made definite by a following genitive or a 
suffix, then the adjective also (including the demonstrative 
pronoun nt, § 122, 1), agreeing in gender and number 
with the substantive and placed after it (§ 112), takes the 
article; as n : TH nnTO this word (or thing ), pi. 

TO the great city Gen. 10, 12; fcttnn DipBfi that place 
28, 19; npTOH t|T thy strong hand Deut. 3, 24; nirp HtapO 
VhaH the great work of God Deut. 11, 7. 

Not quite rare is the use of the article also— 

a) With the adjective alone, which then serves to make the noun 

definite, e. g. ‘Wsn D*h day the sixth—the sixth day Gen. 1, 31- (on 
the contrary “TO di* 1 a second day 1, 8), 41, 26, 1 Sam. 10, 22, 
Ps. 104, 18, Neh. 3, 6, 0, 35, Zech. 14, 10. So also Gen. 

1, 21, 0, 10. This is the usual construction, when the adjective is 
properly a participle, as in Jer. 46, 16 !"JJW d’T} the sword that 
oppresses . 

b ) With the substantive alone, as in d^S 1 ! d?i&ii the many nations in 

Ez. 30, 27, Gen. 43, 14, Jer. 2, 21, 2 Sam. 6 , 3; yet rather fre¬ 
quently in connection with the pronouns fcOH, sit, which are 
sufficiently definite of themselves, as Gen. 10, 33, *!T Ti’nSi 

Ps. 12, 8, ffeik 1 Sam. 2, 23, particularly when the noun is 

made definite by a suffix, as in ilix 1 K. 10, 8, comp. Ex. 

10, 1, Josh. 2, 20, Judg. 16, 5, 6, 15. Designedly indefinite is dns* 
r&n an evil report respecting them Gen. 37, 2 (Hsnn nnS'n would 
be their evil report ), compare Num. 14, 37; in Gen. 42, 19 drrnx 

means one of your brethren , Gen. 48. 14. 


i What is here said of Vs applies also to its Greek equivalent., 7rdc; e. g. 
itdoa 7i6Xi5 the whole city (Mat. 8, 34) = *P3ttT*i3, but ncLaa tc6Xic every 
city (Mat. 12, 25) = Tr. 
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§ 112 . 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE 8UBSTANTIVE WIHT THE ADJECTIVE. 

1. The adjective, which serves to qualify the substantive, 

stands after it, and agrees with it in gender, and number (as 
bi^Sf SllBa). If the substantive is qualified by an 

intervening noun in the genitive (§ 114), then the adjective 
stands after such noun, e. g. ant rnb? a great crown of 
gold Est. 8, 15.—On the setting of the article in this con¬ 
struction, see § 111, 2. 

Rem. 1. Before its substantive the qualifying-adjective very seldom 
stands; when this is the case, it is emphatic (and becomes itself a 
substantive) as in Is. 28, 12, 28, 21, 63, 11, Jer. 10, 16, Neh. 9, 28, 
Prov. 81, 29, Ps. 146, 7; compare also Ps. 18, 4. Rare and mostly poetic 
is the form of expression smooth ones of stones for smooth 

stones 1 Sam. 17, 40, Job 41, 21, Ez. 7, 24, Is. 86, 9; or with a 
collective noun instead of the plural, 'VpaK the poor of men= 3 
the poor Is. 29, 19, Hos. 13, 2. Similar is the Lat. canum degeneres. 

2. When substantives of the feminine gender, or those which 
incline to it (§107, 4), take two adjectives, the feminine form sometimes 
appears only in the one which stands nearest the substantive; as riSNbia 
DOT n1 Sam. 16, 9, pjljl nVia mi 1 K. 19, 11, Ps. 63, 2. Comp. 
§ 147, Rem. 1. 

NB. 3. In regard to number , it is first to be noticed, that the 
nouns in the dual take adjectives in the plural, as rvin^ lofty 

eyes Prov. 8, 17, Ps. 18, 28, Job 4, 3, 4, Is. 86, 3. Comp. § 88, 1. More¬ 
over, the constructio ad sensum is frequent; so that collectives are con¬ 
strued with the plural in 1 Sam. 18, 15, Jer. 28, 4; but the pluralis 
majestatis (§ 108,2,6) on the contrary with the singular, as 
Ps. 7, 10, Is. 19, 4 (but with the plur. in 1 Sam. 17, 26). 

2. An adjective often has its meaning modified by a sub¬ 
stantive, which then follows it in the genitive case 1 , as 

beautiful of form Gen. 39, 6, pure of hands 

Ps. 24, 4, ©Si sorrowful of spirit Is. 19, 10. In the 
same manner are often construed the participles and verbal 


1 In Greek and Latin, the genitive is employed in the same manner, as 
integer vitae scelerisque purus; see Ruhnken ad Veil. Paterculum, 2, 93; Madvig f 8 
Lat. Sprachl. f. Schulen, 3d ed., 1857, § 290, g. [Xenophon , Memor. i. 5, 3 
(6 dxpaTTjs) xaxoopyoc piv tc5v 5XXa>v, iaoToO 5e no Xu xaxoopyArepo;]. 
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adjectives, only that they govern also the cases of their verbs; 
see § 135. 

3. On the adjective as predicate of the sentence, see 
§§ 144—148. 


§ H3. 

APPOSITION. 

By this is meant the placing together of two substantives, 
so that one of them (commonly the second 1 ) serves to limit 
or qualify the other, as njttbK a woman (who is) a widow 
1 K. 7, 14, nbvo STtPD a damsel (who is) a virgin Deut. 22, 28, 
ntttf words (which are) truth Prov. 22 , 21. Sometimes 

the first of the two substantives has the form of the constr . 
st., see § 116, 5. 

Also two adjectives may stand in apposition, in which case the 
first modifies the sense of the second, as ni33l? rfiftS rvhfia pale white 
spots Lev. 13, 39, in verse 19 rnfra a white red (bright 

red) spot. 

See more on apposition in § 116, Rem. b , § 118, 3, § 120, 1, 2, 
§ 121, 3. 


§ H4. 

OF THE GENITIVE. 

1. It has been shown above (in § 89), that the Hebrew 
regularly expresses the genitive-relation by making the noun 
in the genitive (nomen rectum) dependent upon, and closely 
connected with, the nomen regens in the constr. st. A genitive 
is regularly dependent upon only one governing noun. The 
language avoids, also, letting a noun in the constr. st. be 
followed by several genitives connected by and (l), and pre¬ 
fers in that case to repeat the nomen regens; e. g. Gen. 24, 3 
•pan the God of the heavens and the God of 

the earth , Jer. 8, 1. But several genitives may follow in suc¬ 
cession when they depend on each other. Even then the repe- 

1 The first only in certain formulas, as TTC like the 

Ger. der K'&nig David , Eng. the king David , where the arrangement 
2 Sam. 13, 39, like Cicero consul , is of rare occurrence. 
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tition of the constr. st. has indeed often been avoided by 
means of a circumlocution (see § 115), though this was not 
always resorted to; e. g. ininat ij© the days of the 
years of the life of my fathers Gen. 47, 9, pia* n©jri&p© 1«© 
the residue of the number of the bows of the heroes of 
the sons of Kedar Is. 21, 17 1 2 * * . 

In these examples (comp, also Is. 10, 12, Job 12, 24 and others) aU 
the nouns but the last are in the construct state. Yet we find also 
examples where the genitives, being subordinate to the main thought 
and serving merely as a periphrasis for the adjective, stand in the 
absolute state , while only the following genitive is dependent on the 
main thought. Thus, in Is. 28, 1 fcO* the fat valley 

(prop, valley of fatness) of the smitten of voine^ 1 Ch. 0, 13, Ps. 68 , 22. 

2. The noun in the genitive expresses not only the sub¬ 
ject, but often also the object; e. g. Ez. 12 , 19 can 

the wrong which the inhabitants did , but otherwise in Obad. 
verse 10 Spna Can the wrong against thy brother a , Prov. 20 , 2 
•fba na^$ the dread of a king, ni?TJ the fear of the Lord, 

Dip nj?2T the cry concerning Sodom Gen. 18, 20, li 2a© the 
report about Tyre , bb© the spoil of (taken from) thy foes 

Deut. 20 , 14; comp. § 121, 5, § 135. Other applications of 
the genitive are, p2 -pi way of (i. e. to) the tree Gen. 3,24, 

Dip judges of (i. e. as those in) Sodom Is. 1, 10, D^nbtf ^nat 
sacrifices of {pleasing to) God Ps. 51, 19, nin*| D?n© an oath 
of (l. e. sworn by the name of) 1 K. 2, 43. 

3. The genitive construction stands also at times in place 
of apposition (§ 113), as nifc in? river of Euphrates; see more 
in § 116, 5. 

Bern. 1. Between the noun in the constr. st. and the foUowing 
genitive an intervening word is found, in some rare cases, as in Hos. 
14, 3, 2 Sam. 1, 9, Job 27, 3 (in all these passages the word intervenes 
after Vs, comp, also Is. 38, 16). 


1 It would be quite unusual to say Hta 5 ! 133 the sons and daughters 

of David , which ought to be expressed by 1VJ the sons of David 

and his daughters. But see Ez. 31, 16, Is. 11, 2. [Compare the Biblical 
Greek in Mat. 6, 33 tt^v |3aatAe£av too 9eoo xal t^jv dtxaioaoviqv aoioo.] 

2 In Latin the genitive is similarly used after injuria (Cabs. B. Gull. 50, 

30), metus (like metus hostium, metus Pompeii ), spes, and other words. Comp. 

Aul. Gell. 9, 12. In Greek compare e&vota tu>v tpCXtov, tcCotu too Beoo, 

Myoc too craopoo 1 Cor. 1, 18. 
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2. Proper names , as being in general of themselves sufficiently 
definite, seldom take a genitive for further specification; yet this is the 
case with geographical names, as in '"ttJX TJr of the Chaldees Gen. 

11,28, tD*nii5 Aram of the two river s=Mesopotamia ; so also mR 52* m'm 

Jehovah of hosts for Jehovah the God of hosts. 

§ H5. 

EXPRESSION OF THE GENITIVE BY CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

Besides the indication of the genitive-relation by the 
construct state (see in § 89, and § 114), there are certain 
periphrastic expressions, chiefly by means of the preposition 
b, denoting the idea of belonging to, which corresponds to the 
genitive relation. Accordingly, we find— 

1 . b “1113$, used principally for the genitive of possession , as 

Gen. 20, 9, 47, 4 the flock of her father (prop, the flock 
which to her father belonged); and also where there would be several 
successive genitives (to avoid the repetition of the constr . st ., but see 
§ 114, 1), as biiJX^b ^iizhx msrtii ‘“H2K the chief of the herdsmen of Saul 
l Sam. 21, 8, ht’btfb the song of songs of Solomon Cant. 

1 , 1, Gen. 40, 5, 2 Sam. 2, 8, 1 Ch. 11, 10. (Hence came the Rabbinic 
sign of the genitive (blB), comp. Cant. 1, 6, 3, 7; in Chaldee and Syriac, 
the simple relative ^ or 'n serves as sign of the genitive). 

2 . b (without *il$x), which also denotes the genitive of belonging to 

and of possession \ as b^lX^b mBSIH the scouts of Saul 1 Sam. 14, 16. 
This is used particularly,— a) when the governing (or first) noun is 
expressly regarded as indefinite , e. g. *^b *]2 a son of Jesse 1 Sam. 
16, 18 (whereas signifies as well the son of Jesse), “pbs bixb •pa 

a priest of the most high God Gen. 14, 18, 41, 12, ‘Wjisb *\ai23 two 

servants of Shimei 1 K. 2, 39, ‘rVjb ailfct a friend of David (was Hiram) 
1 K. 5, 15, Tl'jb also "vbtE ‘Ti'jb a psalm of David (i. e. belonging 

to him as the author), and ellipticaliy "T^b of David Ps. 11, 1, 14, 1;— 
b) when several genitives depend on one substantive, e. g. IfTtiill npbtl 
T?hb the portion of the field of Boaz Ruth 2, 3, 2 K. 5, 9, 

b^nfoyi ^rbab the chronicles of the kings of Israel 1 K. 15, 31, ninfitti “niifcO 

1 Philologically considered, the Gascon says no less correctly la fille d 
Mr. N., than the written language la fille de —; the former expresses the 
idea of belonging , the latter that of descent. The Arabians distinguish a two¬ 
fold genitive, viz. one which has the force of b, and one which has that of 

We have the latter conception of this relation in the de of modem 
languages, that are derived from the Latin (the Romance languages). In Greek 
we may compare the so-called KoXo<p<uvtov, e. g. ^ xe<paT<j> dvQp&ittp 

for too dv9pu)Tcou (see Bemhardy’s Syntax , p. 88). 
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baoip*] niirab Josh. 19, 51, where the sets of more closely-connected 
nouns which form one conception are joined by means of the conutr. 
state . while the b stands between the sets to indicate a looser con- 

* i 

nection (yet comp. § 114, 1);— c) after specifications of number, e. g. 
tirirb D*n rnnuja on the seven and twentieth day of the month 

Gen. 8 , 14, 7, ii. 


§ H6. * 

FURTHER USE OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 

The construct state, as it serves in general to put two nouns 
in close connection, is, in the flow of speech, used not only 
for the genitive-relation, but also— 

1) Before prepositions, particularly in poetry, and often- 

est when the governing word is a participle, e. g. before a, 
as finite the joy in the harvest Is. 9, 2, 5, 11, Judg. 

8, 14; before b, as *P$b on the north of the city Josh. 

8, 13, D*ob Is. 56, 10, 30, 18, Ps. 58, 5, Job 18, 2, 24, 5; 
before ba Is. 14, 19; before “pa, as abtil? ‘'bTO? weaned from 
milk Is. 28, 9; before b? in Judg. 5, 10 1 . 

2) Before the relative pronoun, e. g. *ngK Dipl? the place 
where — Gen. 39, 20, 40, 3, Lev. 4, 24, 33, 2 Sam. 15, 21, 
Jer. 22, 12 2 . 

3) Before relative clauses with the understood, e. g. 
*TH npn rrnp the city where David dwelt Is. 29, 1, Dipt? Kb 
bK PV the place of him who knows not God Job 18, 21, 29, 2, 
1 Sam. 25, 15, Ps. 90, 15. Comp. § 123, 3, Rem. 1. 

4) Rarely even before Waw copul ., as fiJHj tTDpn Is. 33, 6, 
35, 2, 51, 21, Ez. 26, 10 3 . 

5) In appositions (viz., where an actual genitive-relation 
cannot be supposed, as in § 114, 3), e. g. 1* Sam. 28, 7 

aia tlb?a a woman, mistress of a soothsaying spirit (comp. 

1 So also fcb Gen. 24, 21, T(b nttB Lam. 2, 18.—!ZV. 

2 Also before the interrog. pronoun, e. g. Jer. 44, 28, 

Num. 23, 3.—2V. 

3 The constr. state appears even before HX, the sign of the definite accusa¬ 
tive, in Jer. 88, 22, where we find instead of ** ^ er * 

6, 21.—2V. 
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icaiSiaxT] I^ooaa imOjxa TroOum; Acts 16, 16; so also in 
■p*? na nbVia virgin daughter of Zion Is. 37, 22, Jer. 14, 17. 

6) Also in other cases of closer connection in the ex¬ 
pression ; thus, at times we have "rna one for 2 Sam. 
17, 22, Zech. 11, 7, Gen. 48, 22, Is. 27, 12, and moreover Is. 
28, 4. Compare besides the constr. st. in the numerals for 
thirteen , fourteen (§ 97, 2), and in the adverb (§ 100, 2, c ). 

Hem. When in the above cases the absolute st. could in general 
stand quite as well as the construct, there are yet other constructions 
where the constr. st. might be expected rather than the absolute. 
Thus, for example— 

a) In geographical names like HdSd bd&t 'Abel BUh-Ma a chd 1 
(i. e. Abel of Beth-Ma*cha, to distinguish it from other places called 
Abel). Comp, on the contrary, § 114, Bern. 2. 

b) In some other cases, seemingly, where the connection is not close 

enough for the genitive-relafion, so that it must rather be con¬ 
sidered as in apposition (§ 113), or the second noun as an adverbial 
accusative (§ 118). Here belongs Ez. 47, 4 water up 

to the knees; Is. 80, 20 water of affliction, i. e. water in 

affliction (in prison); Ps. 60, 5 rfent?} p? not wine of reeling , but 
rather wine that causes reeling . 

c) In the expression nifiOS dV&K God hosts , elliptical for dVfha< 
nifcOS God ( the God) of hosts; so also the same ellipsis in 
niaai rrjrrj (comp. § 114 , 3, Bern. 2). 


§ 117. 

INDICATION OF THE OTHEB CASES. 

1. Since the Hebrew language has lost the living use of case- 
endings (§ 90), we must inquire what substitutes it adopted for 
expressing the various case-relations of nouns in a sentence. 
The nominative 2 is always to be known [as generally in English 
and always in Welsh] only from the syntactical construction. 
So also the vocative? On the modes of expressing the genitive , 
see §§ 114—116. The dative is periphrastically indicated by b 

1 So in English, Bedford Street, Covent-garden, for near Covent-garden. 
But in Latin the genitive is used in such cases, as Augusta Vindelicorum. 

2 Though the vocative often takes the article (see § 108, Bern. 2 and 
Note 2 ), it is really identical in form with the nominative, and can be clearly 
known only from the context.— Tr. 
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(to) 1 , the ablative by *j£ {from, out of) the locative and instru¬ 
mental mostly by 2 (w, at , by); but the Shemite regarded the 
nouns dependent on these prepositions as genitives, because 
these particles were themselves originally nouns; and in 
Arabic they have also the genitive-ending. Comp. § 101, 1. 

On the use of the dative particle b, so far as it serves to 
express also our genitive, see § 115, 1, 2. 

2. The accusative, when expressing direction or motion to 
a place, has still frequently its ending 5v^- (§ 90, 2). Else it 
is, like the nominative, to be known only from the structure 
of the sentence. Yet we may often know it by the Ti$ or Mfct 2 
(before suffixes also nfc or Fritf), put before it, which, how¬ 
ever, is used only when the noun in the accusative is made 
definite by the article, the construct state, a suffix, or other¬ 
wise (Gen. 6, 2, 2 Sam. 13, 17, 18, 18), or is a proper name. 
Such is the usage in prose, but not so much in poetry; e. g. 
Gen. 1, 1 fnkn rttfi DTO&n n« (on the contrary, DTOBI plk 
Gen. 2, 4), 8,* 10, Ex. 1,111 

Bern. The cases are rare in which HN stands before an indefinite 

noun, but more are found in the loftier style, where the article also 

1 Just as the Lat. preposition ad in the Romance tongues (Ital a, before 
vowels ad, French d, Span, a) and to in Eng. are used to indicate periphrasti- 
cally the dative. 

2 rjt or HIN (this form used only before pronominal suffixes, § 103, 1, 

Bern. 1), (without the accent in close connection with the following word) 
and HK (with a tone-long e), Phoenician (*iyat), Arab, before suff. *iyyd, 
Aram, ydth, ydth, was originally a substantive, which signified essence, substance 
(like the Aram. FT), A**, comp. Heb. Hifit a sign), but in construction with a 
following noun or suffix it stands for the pronoun ipse, aux6c (comp, a similar 
usage in § 124, Bern. 3). But in common use it has so little stress, that it 
only points out a definite object. Its force is here as feeble as that of the 
oblique cases a6xou, a’jxijj, a*ix6v; ip si, ipsum; Germ, desselben, demselben, 
denselben; and the Hebrew prop. a’ix6v xov oupav6v (comp. aux/jV 

XpoaTjiSa H. i. 144) it, the heaven, is not stronger than xov oupavdv.—That 

may denote also the nominative, is not of itself inconceivable; and it seems to 
occur so in some instances, like Hag. 2, 17, Ec. 4, 3 perhaps also Josh. 22, 
17, Dan. 9, 13. Yet in other places (e. g. 2 Sam. 11, 25, Neh. 9, 32 and even 
1 Sam. 17, 34), which some wish to reckon with the foregoing, it may be con¬ 
sidered as a loosely governed accusative, which it certainly indicates when 
connected with the passive (see § 143, 1, a). —In Ez. 47, 17, 19, stands 
for nkf, and ought rather to be so emended in the text; comp, verse 20. 

3 Hence it may well be called the sign of the definite accusative. — Tr. 

17 
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may be omitted before a noun that is definite according to the sense 
(§ 109), as Prov. 13, 21 d^pwnmi, Is. 60, 4, Job 13, 25, Ezek. 43, 10; 
very few occur in prose, like 1 Sam. 24, 6, Ex. 11, 1 (where, however, 
the noun is made definite by the context), Lev. 20, 14. 


§ H8. 

USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 

The accusative is employed—1) as the object of the tran¬ 
sitive verbs (§ 138); hut serves also—2) for what are rather 
adverbial expressions, where it is no longer governed im¬ 
mediately by the verb. We shall here treat only of the latter. 

The second of these chief usages is undoubtedly derived from the 
first, and to this still belong several constructions in which the accusa¬ 
tive is commonly supposed to be used adverbially (§ 138, 1, Rem. 3). 
But we are not therefore authorised at all to reject the adverbial use 
of the accusative. 

Accordingly, the accusative is employed— * 

1 . In designations of place; — a) in answer to the question 
whither? after verbs of motion, as rVTOH let us go out into 
the field 1 Sam. 20, 11, tiTflhP) for to go to Tarshish 2 Ch. 
20, 36, Ps. 134, 2, Ex. 4, 7 1 ;— b) in answer to the question 
where? after verbs of rest, as rV’Sl in the house of thy 
father Gen. 38, 11, Is. 3, 6, bntfH tin© in the door of the tent 
Gen. 18,1. Then also— c) with reference to space and measure , 
in answer to the question how far? Gen. 7, 20 the water rose 
fifteen cubits. 

In both the cases, a and 6, especially the first, the accusative-end¬ 
ing tl— is often appended, on which see § 90, 2. The first relation 
may also be expressed by btt (as it commonly is with reference to 
persons), and the second by 2; but we are by no means to suppose 
that, where these particles are omitted, they must be supplied. 

2. In designations of time;—a) in answer to the question 

when? as oi*n the day i. e. on the day, then; or on this day, 
today; nn? at evening (=rn?b); Tib'h by night; D'HHS at noon 
Ps. 91, 6; rfenn at the beginning of barley harvest 

1 So in the Greek, but only poetically, H. i. 317 xv(ccv) 8’ oopav8v Txe> 
Lat. ms tendere , Romam profectus est, and generally so in Sanskrit. 
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2 Sam. 21, 9 (K e thibh); — b) in answer to the question how 
long? njflj rHC? WPfiO twelve years {long) Gen. 14, 4; nth? 
six days (. long ) Ex. 20, 9; D^pbi* for eternal ages 1 K. 8, 13; 
also with the article and n« in Deut. 9, 25 Di*n 
nb^bn the 40 days and the 40 nights (long). 

3. In other adverbial expressions, where we say in regard 
or respect to, etc. as Gen. 41, 40 T *pat) Vttfc? p*n only in 

respect to the throne will 1 be greater than thou; 2 Sam. 21, 20 
four and twenty *ipp£ in number (comp. ipet<; aptd|x6v); 1 K. 
22, 13 nfi with one mouth i. e. with one voice; Zeph. 3, 9 
they served God D?tt? with one shoulder i. e. with one mind . 
With a following genitive, f or f ear °f thorns Is. 

7, 25; Job 1, 5 he brought burnt-offerings Dbp ‘ipp'p according to 
the number of them all. Here belong also cases like ppSrnjTO 
the double in money Gen. 43, 15, an ephah of bar¬ 
ley Ruth 2, 17, two years* time Gen. 41,1; yet these 

may rather be taken as cases of apposition (§ 113). 

Similar cases in connection with verbs are explained in § 138 and 
§ 139. By the same process, carried still farther, many substantives 
have come to be distinctly recognised as adverbs (§ 100, 2, 6). 

Bern. Similar reference to place, time, etc., may be denoted by a 
noun when it is connected with 3 (as, according to , after the manner 
of), but in that case the prefix 3 alone is in the accusative relation, 
while the noun is to be considered in the genitive, comp, the Lat. 
instar . Thus,— a) of place; d'WS as in their pasture Is. 5, 17, comp. 
28, 21; ©*ab 1723 as in splendid attire Job 88, 14; fiibtiS as in a dream 
Is. 29, 7, comp. 28, 15;— b ) of time , especially in the forms DV»3 as the 
day=as in the day Is. 9, 3, Hos. 2, 5; *^3 as in the days of —, Hos. 2, 
17, 9, 9, 12, 10 , Amos 9, 11, Is. 51, 9;— c ) with another reference, as in 
Is. 1, 25 I will purge away thy dross 133 as with lye; Job 28, 5 ©K i»3 
after the manner of fire=as by fire; *}3K3 after the manner of the stone , 
i. e. as into stone (the water is gathered in freezing) Job 88, 30. 

Very rarely a preposition is used after such a 3, e. g. rp©N“©3 Is. 
1, 26, 1 Sam. 14, 14. 

A substantive with 3 may in meaning stand either for the accusative 
or for the nominative relation. 


17* 
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§ 119. 

HOW TO EXPRESS THE COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE ‘. 

1. The comparative is expressed by the positive followed 

by the particle ‘jp (•'a) from prefixed to the word with which 
the comparison is made, e. g. 1 Sam. 9, 2 DSirtsp fiha taller 
than (lit. tall in distinction from) all the people , Judg. 14, 18 
flh'Hp pirra sweeter than honey; so also after verbs, especially 
those denoting an attribute, as D^fT^a and he was 

taller than all the people 1 Sam. 10, 23; Yaa-tea 5|pi v TN* 

he loved Joseph more than all his (other) sons Gen. 37, 3. 

In other cases also the particle ^ is employed in expressing pre¬ 
eminence (e. g. *)p 'fn'T'l pre-eminence over Ec. 2, 13; comp. Deut. 
14, 2), which the Hebrew conceived as a separating /row, marking out. 
Compare the Latin ablative with the comparative, also the etymology 
of the Latin words eximius , egregius , and in Homer £x 7ravTtov [xaltaxa 
H. iv. 96, and simply lx Tza semv xviii. 431). Hence the signification 
more than connects itself with the fundamental signification out from . 
(Compare the use of also in comparisons, Job 23, 2, Ps. 137, 6). 

The predicate is sometimes wholly omitted, and must be 
supplied from the connection, e. g. Is. 10, 10 pbttftva 
their idols are more numerous (mightier) than those in Jeru¬ 
salem. Job 11, 17 Dinara clearer than noon . 

The correlative comparatives, such as greater, less , are 
expressed simply by great, little , Gen. 1 , 16. 

2. The several modes of expressing the superlative are in 
principle the same; thus, in all of them the positive form , by 
means of the article, or a suffix, or a following genitive, is 
made to designate an individual as preeminently the possessor 
of the quality expressed (comp. Fr. le plus grand) ; e. g. 1 Sam. 
17, 14 and David was ‘jpjjn the small (owe), i. e. the smallest, 


1 There exists in Arabic a strengthened form for the superlative and com¬ 
parative, which would be like Perhaps of this origin are cruel, 

2J3K deceptive (of a drying up brook), and its opposite (confcr. from * aithan ) 
constant, perennial, although these forms have lost their force and remain as 
solitary traces, in the same way as the Lat. comparative disappears in the 
Italian, and still more in French, and its place is supplied by circumlocution 
(with pin, plus). 
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and the three great (ones), i. e. the greatest, etc., Gen. 42, 13, 
Jon. 3, 5, Q3t?}5 Wi Dbhaio from the greatest among them (lit. 
their great one), even unto the least among them (lit. their little 
one), 2 Ch. 21 , 17 V03 the youngest of his sons. 

Rem. A kind of superlative in substantives of quality is made by the 
construction Xffip the holiest of all, prop, holiness of holinesses; 

l n*'© the song of songs {the choicest song i. e. the Canticles). 


§ 320 . 

SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

1. The numerals from 2 to 10 (which are properly sub¬ 
stantives, but may also be used adverbially, § 97, 1), may be 
connected with substantives in three different ways. They 
may stand either,— a) in the constr. st. before the substantive 
(the object numbered being accordingly in the genitive), 

three days, prop, triad of days, “Ott? the two 

men Josh. 2, 4; or— b) in the absol. st. before it (the thing 
numbered being then considered as in the accusative or in 
apposition), three sons, D'npjK U'llD two men; or— 

c) in the absol. st. after it, as in apposition with the object 
numbered (a usage of the later books, where the adverbs also 
are so construed), tfbw rriiS three daughters 1 Ch. 25, 5. 

Accordingly, the constructions !15© iifcjd (Gen. 17, 17) and flj© nan 
(26, 7, 17) hundred years , are equally common. 

2. The numerals from 2 to 10 are joined, with very few 

exceptions (e. g. 2 K. 22, 1) with the plural. But the tens 
(from 20 to 90) when they precede the substantive, are regu¬ 
larly joined with the singular (in the accusative), and when 
they follow it in apposition, they take the plural. The first 
is the more frequent construction; e. g. Judg. 11, 33 D'Hte? 
‘"W twenty cities; on the contrary, nilQtf twenty cubits 

2 Ch. 3, 3, seq. The plural may be used in the first case (Ex. 
36, 24, 25, 2 K. 2, 16 DMWX Dothan), but the singular never 
occurs in the second. 

Rem. The numerals from 11 to 19 are joined to the singular form 
(in the accusative) only with certain substantives, which there is fre¬ 
quent occasion to number, as d*P day , nj© year , man , etc. (comp. 
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our four year old , a thousand man strong) ; e. g. D*P prop. 

fourteen day Ex. 12, 6. With this exception, they are joined to the 
plural; and in the later books they then stand after the substantive 
(1 Ch. 4, 27, 26, 5). 

3. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21 or 62) 
take the object numbered either after them in the singular 
(in the accusative), as njflj U^jtw two and sixty years Gen. 
5, 20; or before them in the plural, as in the later books 
(Dan. 9, 26); or the object is repeated, with the smaller num¬ 
ber in the plural, with the larger in the singular, as in Gen. 
12, 4 njti Dmitri Van seventy-five years , Gen. 23, 1 rwa 

na*Htan Pijtt one hundred and twenty-seven years. 

4. The ordinals beyond 10 have no peculiar forms, but 

are expressed by those of the cardinals, which then stand 
either before the object numbered, or after it, as DY 1 ite nWflja 
on the seventeenth day Gen. 7, 11; Sijflj in the 40^ year 

Deut. 1, 3, 2 K. 25, 27, or tfntri fiStiS in the year twenty- 

seven 1 K. 16, 10. In the later case, the word ftD© is some- 
times repeated, as in Gen. 7, 11, 1 K. 6, 1, 2 K. 13, 10.— In 
numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are 
used also instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from 
1 to 10, e. g. tr.iw ratia in the year two [lit. the year of two\ 
tfblO Him in the year three 1 K. 15, 25, 2 K. 18, 1 Q 
tthHb on the ninth of the month , flhnb on Me first of the 

month Gen. 8, 13, Lev. 23, 32. 

Bern. 1. The numerals take the article when they stand without 
a substantive, and refer to subjects mentioned before, as 
the three 1 Ch. 11, 20, 21. With the numbers from 11 to 19 the article 
stands before Josh. 4, 4, 1. K. 10, 19. Such a case as a^a^fi HSM 
the seven days (Judg. 14, 17) is to be explained on the principle stated in 
§ 111 , 1 . 

2. Certain substantives employed in designations of weight, mea¬ 
sure , or of time , are commonly omitted after numerals; e. g. Gen. 20, 
16 t)D3 a thousand {shekels) of silver; so also before am gold 1 K. 
10, 16; Buth 8, 15 six [prob. nKO, adxov; 6 seahs being about 

2 bushels] of barley; 1 Sam. 7,17 an5 rnfeai ten {loaves) of bread . Thus 
ai* 1 is omitted in Gen. 8 , 5, and llhH in 8 , 13.—The number of cubits 
is often stated thus, rtaap hfcta a hundred cubits , prop, a hundred by 
the cubit Ex. 27, 18. 

5. Numbers are expressed distributiv ely or adverbially by- 

repetition of the cardinals, as D 'ilD two by two Gen. 7, 
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9, 15. One-time, once, is expressed by (prop, a tread), 
as D?Bn this time, DTO£B two times , twice, D^WB tjibtt? thrice 
(also tfbw three times Num. 22, 32). The same may be 
denoted also by merely the fem. forms of the cardinals, as 
tin** once , DT)® twice, snip seven times , tiara hundred times 
Ec. 8, 12 (and n«t3 Prov. 17, 10), also tinao once Num. 10, 4. 
The ordinals too are employed in the same way, as tvw second 
time Gen. 22, 15, Jer. 13, 3, also 1 Sam. 18, 21, Job 

33, 14. Comp. L. tertium consul. 


CHAPTER H. 

SYNTAX ()F THE PRONOUN. 


§ 121 . 

USE OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

1. When a personal pronoun is the subject 1 of a sen¬ 

tence, like a noun in the same position, it does not require 
for its union with the predicate a distinct word for the copula, 
when this consists simply in the verb to be (§ 144), e. g. 
n$nn ■ob* I (am) the seer 1 Sam. 9, 19, honest (are) 

we Gen. 42, 11, upright (wast) thou Ez. 28, 15, 

DH D'raw '5 that naked they (were) Gen. 3, 7, awn ItTK Dibn 
one dream it (is) Gen, 41, 26. 

2. The pronoun of the third person frequently serves to 

connect subject and predicate, and is then a sort of substitute 
for the copula or the verb to be; e. g. Gen. 41, 26 the seven 
cows nan seven years (are) they, Ec. 5, 18 nna nt 

fcOH D^tfba this is God's gift . Sometimes such a pronoun in 

* A personal pronoun as the subject of a verb (as in Greek and Latin) is 
not written (in the separate form § 32) except for emphasis (see § 137, Rem. 
2 ); since the pronoun is already included in the afformatives or prctformatives 
of the verb (see § 40, 2).— Tr . 
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the third person refers to a subject that is of Jhe first or 
second person, e. g. ‘pbfc awn firw thou art my king Ps. 44, 5, 
where awn at the same time points to the predicate and makes 
it prominent (prop, thou art he, my king), Neh. 9, 6, 7, 
Deut. 32, 39. (Comp, in Chaldee Ezr. 5, 11, also in Coptic; 
comp. French c’est moi, c'est vous .) 

3. To the general rule (§ 33, 1), that the separate pro¬ 

nouns are in the nominative and the suffixes in the oblique 
cases, there is but one exception, viz. when the personal 
pronoun in an oblique case is to be repeated for the sake of 
emphasis {me, me; thy, thy), it is expressed the second time 
by the separate form, which is then to be taken as in the 
same case with the preceding suffix, with which it is in appo¬ 
sition; e. g. in the accusative (with verbal suffix) Gen. 27, 3 
^a* DS ‘'Drni bless me, even me, comp. Prov. 22, 19; oftener 
in the genitive (with nominal suffix, § 33, 4) nnas D5 TfttTTiK 
I K. 21 , 19 thy blood, yea thine (prop, sanguinem tui, utique 
tui ), Prov. 23, 15, Ps. 9, 7. So also when the pronoun in 
apposition is under the influence of a preposition (i. e. in the 
genitive, according to § 101, 1, comp. § 154, 4), as Hag. 1, 4 
Dfiat Dlb for you, you, 1 Sam. 26, 24 '1 in me, me, 1 Sam. 

19, 23 awn D5 also on him; 2 Chr. 35, 21 nr\a$ rp!& tfb not 
against thee \ On the same principle is to be explained Gen. 
4, 26 awn Dll twb to Seth, even to him, Gen. 10, 21. 

4. The suffix to the verb is properly always in the accusa¬ 

tive (§ 33, 2, a, § 57), and is the most common form of ex¬ 
pressing the accusative of the pronoun (see Rem. below). In 
certain cases, however, it is used through an almost inaccurate 
brevity of expression for the dative, as Zech. 7, 5 W^n 
did ye fast for me? i. e. to my advantage, for 'b DFiD^n; Job 
31, 18 lap he (the fatherless) grew up to me as to a 

father, Is. 44, 21, Ez. 29, 3, comp, verse 9. 

Rem. The accusative of the pronoun must be indicated by HWt (§ 
117, 2),— a) when fhe pronoun, for the sake of emphasis, precedes the 
verb, as rizrk thee had I killed Num. 22, 33;— b ) when the verb 

1 In rare cases the emphatic pronoun precedes the verb, as in Gen. 40, 8 , 
Ec. 2, 15; and it may precede the preposition, as in 2 Ch. 28, 10 (cf. Ewald’s 
Lehrbuch d. Heb. Sprache, § 311).— Tr. 
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has two pronouns in the accusative, only one of which can be a suffix, 
as ink and he will make me see it 2 Sam. 15, 25; it is found, also 

in other cases for the sake of emphasis, as in Gen. 4, 14, 15, 13. 

5. The suffix to nouns, which are properly genitives (§ 33 t 

2, &), and supply the place of possessive pronouns \ express, 
like nouns in the genitive (§ 114, 2), not only the subject but 
also the object; e. g. ‘‘O'an my wrong (i. e. done to me) Jer. 
51, 35, Gen. 16, 5, his fear (i. e. caused by him) Ex. 

20 , 20 . 

6. When one noun in the constr . st. is so connected with 

another in the genitive, as together to express but one com¬ 
plex idea, a suffix which refers to this whole idea is appended 
to the second of the two nouns (compare the analogous 
position of the article, § 111, 1). This occurs specially often 
in the case (mentioned in § 106, 1), where the second noun 
is used to express a quality of the first, and serves for an 
adjective to it; e. g. Ps. 2, 6 ‘npig in the mount of my holiness, 
i. e. my holy mount, TO the city of thy holiness (i. e. thy 

holy city) Dan. 9, 24, iBOD his silver idols Is. 2, 20, 31, 7, 

TOX his firm steps Job 18, 7. 

Only seeming exceptions are constructions like JTST ^3^1 in Ez. 
10, 27 thy conduct , (thy) lewdness , or thy conduct in lewdness (rrat being 
in apposition or in adverbial accusative), Ps. 35,19 1135: “O^k my enemies 
for a falsehood i. e. without real cause (“i£ir5 adverb, acc., cf. Djri “Wto 
in parallel clause). 

Rem. 1. Through a certain inaccuracy, which probably passed 
from the colloquial language to that of books, masculine pronouns are 
sometimes used in reference to feminine substantives, Gen. 41, 23, 
Ex. 1, 21. 

NB. 2. The accusative of the pronoun, as object of the verb, is 
often omitted , where it can be easily supplied from the context, specially 
the accusative it , after verbs of saying as and he told (it) Gen. 9,22; 

but also after other verbs, e. g. Gen. 38, 17 till thou send (it), 24, 12 let 
(it) meet me. 


1 The possessive pronoun may be expressed by circumlocution, after the 
manner of the Aramaean, as in Ruth. 2, 21 “4 “NBK the youths who (are) to 

me, i. e. my servants; especially after a substantive, which is followed by another 
in the genitive, as in 1 Sam. 17, 40. (Comp, the analogous circumlocution 
for the genitive, § 115).—In this case there is sometimes a pleonastic use 
of the suffix, as inap prop, his palanquin , Solomon's, Cant. 3, 7, 

comp. 1. 6. 
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3. There is, on the contrary, a redundancy of expression, when 
the noun, for which the pronoun stands, is itself employed in apposition 
after it, e. g. Ex. 2, 6 she saw him, the child , Prov. 6, 22, 18, 24, Ez. 
10, 3 UT»5tSi when he went in, the man, 1 Sam. 21, 14. So also Gen. 
2, 19 Sijtt U5B3 . . . *i h to them, the living creatures; and with repetition 
of the preposition Josh. 1, 2. 

4. In some instances the force of the nominal suffix or possessive 

pronoun has become so weak, that it has almost ceased to be felt; e. g. 
“•JIN mg Lord (prop, mg lords, see § 108, 2, b), namely in addressing 
God (Gen. 16, 2, 18, 3, Ps. 36, 23), but also without regard to the pro¬ 
nominal suffix, the Lord, meaning God 1 ; W (prop, his or its con - 
junctions—he, it together), e. g. * 11 T£ Dyrrbs Ex. 19, 8, then even after 
the first person, without regard to the suffix, as YHTii 1 K. 8, 18, 

comp. Is. 41, 1, after the second person in Is. 46, 20. Thus we find in 
Mic. 1, 2 hear, ge nations D^3. 

§ 122. 

OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE ANI) INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. Th q personal pronoun of the third person /em.wn, 
plur. man, fem . ‘jn, nah (L. is, ea, id; ii, ece, ea) is also used 
as a demonstrative , and then it takes regularly (see exceptions 
in § 111, 2, b) the article, but almost everywhere in connection 
with a substantive that is also definite; e. g. Rinn tnRH that 
man, nnn D in those days [comp, in vulgar English in them 
days for in those days']. 

The demonstrative fcttli is to be distinguished from Sit; for Sit=§8e, 
L. hie, always points to a fresh object, but fc<!)Si=ouTo;, is, indicates (like 
the article, § 109) an object already mentioned or known [the SIT an¬ 
swering to this, and the Mil nearly to that]. The distinction is clearly 
seen in Judges 7, 4, of whom I sag to thee , „this (Sit) shall go with thee u , 
that one (&Wli) shall go with thee; and of whomsoever I sag to the, „this 
(Sit) shall not go with thee {t , that one (KISi) shall not go 2 . So also in Ps. 
20, 8 Siifc outoi, and Sifirt av>T 0 (, in verse 9. Yet Sit often stands like 
onto;, but not fcWSi like 85e. Hence S"WSi DW this dag, means the day 
in which any one speaks or writes (Gen. 26, 33), but fcWSiSi Di*>l ( that 
dag) means the day or time, of which the historian has just made 
mention (Gen. 16, 18, 26, 32), or the prophet just predicted (Is. 6, 30, 7, 
18, 20), and goes on to relate or to predict. 

1 See Qesenii Thesaurus Linguae Hebrsese, p. 329. Comp, the Phoenician 
names of idols, Adonis ( n ?lK) and Baaltis (* , nte3), also the French Notre Dame, 
Eng. Our Lady (the virgin Mary). 

2 Comp. Machines c. Ctesiph. § 55; Kruger’s Griechische Sprachl. § 51, 7. 
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2. The demonstrative fit (also f, it) occurs, especially in 
poetry, also for the relative as in English that for which; 
e. g. Prov. 23, 22 hearken to thy father Sj'ib 4 ' HT that begat thee 
[prop, this (Seixttxcoc) who begat thee, for is understood] ; 
Ps. 104, 8 to the place Dfib PHO^ 1 HT which [prop, this which] 
thou hast appointed for them. It is even employed (like 

§ 123, 1) simply as the sign of a relative clause; e. g. Ps. 
75, 2 Mount Zion isi PpDIB HT in which thou dwellst [prop, this 
thou dwellest in it]. 

The Aram, form of m, namely or *n, is always relative, 
fit is used adverbially,— a) for there, fit n|fi see there! and then 
merely as an intensive particle, especially in questions, as fit fTfflS where - 
fore then? (prop, wherefore there?); — b ) in reference to time, for new, 
as fit now (already) ttcice Gen. 27, 36. 

3. The interrogative To who? is used in reference to per¬ 

sons (male or female Cant. 3, 6), also to a singular or to a 
plural, as Dna TQ who are ye Josh. 9, 8, ‘'a Gen. 33, 5, 

Num. 22 , 9 (for which, however, ^ai 'ft is also used in Ex. 
10, 8), also in reference to things , yet only when the idea of 
persons is implied, e.g. QDflj ‘'a who are the Shechemites? Judg. 
9, 28, comp. Gen. 33, 8, 2 Sam. 7, 18 .—'ft may also stand in the 
genitive, as PiK ‘'a Pia whose daughter art thou? Gen. 24, 23, 
1 Sam. 17, 55, 56, 58, 'ft fip'n whose word? Jer. 44, 28, 1 Sam. 

12, 3; in the accusative, as ^a"T)tf whom? 1 Sam. 28, 11, Is. 
6, 8; and with prepositions, as 'ftb Gen. 32, 18, To ‘nrra 1 Sam. 
24, 15. — r\ft, fro, STO what? stands as nominative and as 
accusative (see examples in § 37), as genitive (Jer. 8,6), with 
prep. e. g. T\ft rb? upon what? Job 38, 6; naf ? till when? Ps. 
74, 9. — Both 'ft and na stand in a direct and in an indirect 
question, and at times even without interrogation so as to 
serve for the indefinite pronouns whoever and whatever (Lat. 
quisquis , quodcunque or .quicquam), as in Judg. 7, 3, Job 13, 

13, 14, 2 Sam. 18, 12, 22, 23; but for fro in this sense nawa 

na, comp. L. quidquid] also is used. 

On the use of fiB in the gense of negation, see § 153, 2, Note. 
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§ 123. 

RELATIVE PRONOUN AND RELATIVE CLAUSES. 

1. The pronoun often serves merely as a sign of 

relation, i. e. to give a relative sense to adverbs or pronouns; 
e. g. Dt$ there, DttS— where; TTB1D thither , fTEtD— *\1D$ 
whither; DEE) thence, DTjhj— whence. In the same manner, 
the Hebrew mostly forms the oblique cases of the relative pro¬ 
noun, who, which, viz.— 

Dative , ib to him, ib to whom; Dfib, ‘jnb to to <*///, 

DHb in^ t0 whom. 

Accusative , ink, fink Awi, for; ink nnk whom. 
With prepositions , iSl w fo’/w or m it, ia ^Tpk wherein , 

/rom Aww or /row if, *1108 wherefrom. 

Genitive , isteb whose language Deut. 28, 49. 

The accusative wfom (Lat. grtiam, may, how¬ 

ever, be expressed by alone, as in Gen. 2, 2. [See more 
on next page, Note 1 ]. 

Rem. 1. The Hebrew is able in this way, to give a relative sense 
to the pronoun of the first and second persons in the oblique cases, for 
which in German and English the third must be used; e. g. Gen. 45, 4 
'rfc “im, Num. 22, 30 ^3 Is. 41, 8 Jacob “im (thou) whom 

1 have chosen , Hos. 14, 4. But in the nom. of the 1st and 2nd persons, 
this is admissible also in German, e. g. der ich , der du , die wir, where 
der stands for welcher, and serves (like the Heb. ’HI5K) merely as a sign 
of relation. 

2. The word is commonly separated by one or more words, 
from the one to which it refers, as SU5 FPh where was Gen. 13, 3* 
Only seldom are they written closely together, as in Deut. 19, 17, 

2 Ch. 6, 11. 

2. The pronoun regularly includes the antecedent 
when expressed by the personal or demonstrative pronoun 
he , she, they, that, for which the Heb. has no appropriate 
word (see § 124, 2), somewhat as qui in Lat. stands for is 
qui; e. g. Num. 22, 6 ^k)n and (he) whom thou cursest, 

i "HBK is properly of demonstrative nature, but always serves syntactically 
(like nj, § 122. 2) for the relative pronoun, often including also the demon¬ 
strative (see No. 2). 
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Is. 52, 15 Vtilj fcfe (that) which they have not heard. This 
is almost always the case where a preposition stands before 
the preposition being then construed with the supplied 
pronoun, and the relative taking the case which is required 
by the following part of the sentence; e. g. niBtfb (Lat. eiqui, 
quoe, quod, or ei quern, quam, etc., and Us qui, quce, quae, etc.) 
to him who, or to them who; from him who , from those 

who or which; prop, according to that which, hence, as; 

him, her who, that which, or those who 1 . 

Sometimes the idea of place or time is also be supplied; as *nz$K3 in 
(that place) where; TO from (that time) when. 

3. The pronoun * 11 DK may be omitted in all the cases which 
have been specified; there is then (as often in English) no ex¬ 
pression of the relative, e. g. the friend I met, the hook I told 
you of; where the only indication of relation is, that the 
relative clause is added or rather subordinated to a preceding 
word, in the way of apposition. This omission (most frequent 
in poetry) takes place, wh§n the would stand,— 

a) As a pronoun in the nominative 2 or accusative; e. g. Gen. 

15, 13 Dttb fcib TH&1 in a land (which belongs) not to them , 
Ps. 7,_16 rntDSl and he falls into the pit (which) 
he makes , Gen. 39, 4 all (which) was i. e. belonged 

to him (comp. vs. 5, where niBi* is inserted), Ec. 10, 
5 (comp. 6, 1, where with the same words is em¬ 
ployed) 3 . 

b ) As a sign of relation, e. g. Ps. 32, 2 happy the man , fcib 
*ji2 ib nirr Sten? to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity , 
Job 3, 3, Ex. 18,20. Frequently in specifications of time, 
when it would mean when, 2 Ch. 29, 27 nbi*!"i bnfi n?3 


1 Yeiy rare are the examples in which the preposition before “N23fc< refers, 

as with us, to the relative itself, viz. Gen. 31,32 (Sept. 7iap’ <|>) fqr 1ES "WK 

with whom (44, 9, 10); perhaps *1123X3 Is. 47, 12, for 0*^3 "U23X in which. Comp, 
also nn Zech. 12, 10, for inx 1DX. 

2 So in Is. 28, 16 *1^ lo! I am (he that) lays, etc.— Tr . 

3 The Arabic omits the relative when the substantive to which it refers is 
indefinite, as above; but inserts it when the substantive is definite. In the latter 
case, the Hebrew commonly inserts it in prose (see Jer. 28, 39, Ex. 14, 13); 
though it is sometimes omitted (Ex. 18, 20, 2 Sam. 18, 14), especially in 
poetry (Ps. 18, 3, 49, 13, 21, Deut. 32, 17, Job. 8, 3). 
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at the time (when) the sacrifice began, Jer. 36, 2 

from the day (when) I spoke to thee, Ps. 4, 8 
Dtrh'ttl n? in the time (when) their corn and their 
new wine are abundant, Ps. 49, 6, Ps. 56, 10 Di^a 

in the day (when) I call, in v. 4 DY* the day (when) 
I fear, Ex. 6, 28 fiiJT; ^31 in the day (when) the Lord 
spoke; with the utmost brevity in Is. 51, 1 look to the rock 
(from which) ye were hewn. 

c) Also as including the antecedent personal or demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun (No. 2); e. g. Is. 41, 24 D?a !"D2Pir\ an 
abomination (is) he who chooses you , Job 24, 19 Sheol 
(snatches away) Won (those who) sin, comp. v. 9. The 
pronoun thus omitted may include the idea of place or 
time, as 1 Ch. 15, 12 ib ^fiirprrba to (the place which) 
1 have prepared for it, comp. Ex. 23, 20. 

Bern. 1 . When the pronoun to he supplied would he in the genitive, 
the preceding noun takes the constr . st.; e. g. Ex. 4, 13 ^2 by 

the hand (of him whom) thou wilt send , Hos. 1, 2 nirn-ipn rfenft the 
beginning (of that which) God spoke, Ps. 81, 6 nBftj the speech 

(of one whom) I knew not , 85, 5, Job 20, 16. Laim 1, 14, Jer. 48, 36. 
Comp. § 116, 3. 

2. Belative clauses are joined on also hy means of the copula (*]), e. g. 
Joh 20, 12 the orphan ib afti and he that hath no helper , Is. 13, 14. 

§ 124 . 

HOW TO EXPRESS THOSE PRONOUNS FOR WHICH THE HEBREW 
TONGUE HAD NO PROPER FORMS. 

1. The reflexive pronoun (in the oblique case), myself, thy - 
self, himself, etc., is expressed, 

a) by the conjugations Nipfial and Hithp&el , see § 51, 2, 
§ 5 4, 3; 

b) by the pronominal suffix of the 3d pers. (specially after 

prepositions) 1 , e. g. Judg. 3, 16 ‘WW ib and 

1 So also often in Luther’s Bible, where ihm, ihr, stand for sich, and in 
the English Bible, where him, her stand for himself, herself. But this usage 
is hy no means confined to the 3rd person; for in fact the other personal pro¬ 
nouns are, with a certain tone or emphasis often used as reflexive in Germ, 
and Eng.j so also in Heb., e. g. Gen. 11, 4 let us build us *$>=for our v 
selves, and Lev. 19, 4 ye shall not make to yow*=for yourselves. — Tr. 
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Ehud made for him (himself) a sword, Gen. 22, 3 Abraham 
took two of his servants with him i. e. with himself\ Gen. 
8, 9, 33, 17, 1 Sam. 1, 24 she took him up with her, 
for with herself; Jer. 7, 19 themselves , Ez. 34, 2, 

8, 10.—In the like manner is the pronoun suus, sua , 
suum expressed by the pronominal suffix of the 3d pers. 
with the noun, since io^O signifies either equus suus (prop. 
sui, genit.) or equus ejus; 

c) partly by suffixes, ntta, Dnitf (comp, under b above), 
partly by circumlocution with substantives, especially tfejj, 
e. g. fcfcb I know not myself (prop, my soul) 1 Job 

9, 21, Jer. 37, 9; within herself ( prop, in her inner 

part) Gen. 18, 12, [also iaba in his heart, i. e. within him¬ 
self Gen. 17, 17]. Comp. Rem. 3.1 

The Arabic, in a similar manner, expresses the idea self by soul, 
spirit , and so the Sanskrit ( dtman)\ the Arabic also by eye; the Rabbinic 
by DXS, bone, Cpa body; the Ethiop. and Amharic by EfcO head; 

the Egyptian by mouth, hand, etc. 2 . Comp, middle High German min 
lip, din lip . 

2. The personal or demonstrative pronoun is generally in¬ 
cluded (comp. § 123,2) in mpa in all the cases, both singular 
and plural; but now and then it is expressed by the inter¬ 
rogative pronoun (for the indefinite , § 122, 3), as -lrma that 
which Ec. 1, 9, 3, 15. 

Rem. 1 . Each , every one, with reference to a person, is expressed 
by UTN a man Gen. 42, 25, Num. 17, 17, sometimes repeated UPfi* UTX Ex. 
86, 4, UFfiO UPR Ps. 87, 5; with reference either to persons or things, by 
Vs, commonly without the article (§ 111, 1, Rem. 2); by repetion, as 
“igSa every morning; also by the plural d*H£db every morning 

Ps. 78, 14, Job 7, 18. 

2. Any one, some one, is expressed by STN Ex. 16, 29, Cant. 8, 7; 
and by d'jfij Lev. 1, 2; anything, something (especiaUy in connection 
with a negation) by ‘"Q^, “O^rbs without the article. Comp, also § 
122, 3. 

3. Self [the emphatic not the reflexive] is expressed (besides the 
way in No. 1, c, above), in reference to persons or things, by fcW, 
as MM the Lord he, i. e. the Lord himself Is. 7, 14, msn 

1 This idiom occurs in N. Test. Greek; e. g. for the Hebraistic 
adrou in Mat. 16, 26, we find the usual Gr. £aux6v in Luke 9, 25.— 2V. 

2 M. O. Schwartzs, Kopt. Gram. Berlin, 1850, p. 346, 341. 
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the Jews themselves Est. 9, 1.— The same is with the article; 

e. g. fcWin urw Job 1, 1 the same man, fcOiiii n$3 at the same time (but 
this signifies also that man, at that time , comp. § 122, 1). In reference 
to things the noun 223 prop, hone , body (in this case fig. for essence , 
substance) is also employed as a periphrasis for the pronoun; e. g. 

oi’ft taxi?2 on the self-same day Gen. 7, 13, Josh. 10, 27, Ez. 24, 2, 
Ex. 24, 10 2223 as the very heavens , 2223 in his very 

prosperity (i. e. in the midst of his prosperity) Job 21, 23. 

4. The one—the other (alter — alter) is expressed by repeating rtt 

(Is. 0, 3) or (2 Sam. 14, 6, cf. 1 Sam. 14, 40), or by with THN 
his brother or *iiiSn his friend; and where the feminine is required, by 
ni35< woman with ftnifiN her sister or Mnsian her friend; both the masc. 
and fern, forms are used also with reference to inanimate things. See the 
Lex. under these words. The same form is used to express one another, as 
Gen. 13, 11 and they separated Tfi&j ^22 the one from the other (i. e. 
from one another ), Ex. 26, 3 five curtains shall be joined mBK 

to one another. 

5. Some is often'expressed simply by the plural form, as 2'W some 
days Dan. 8, 27, 2^313 some years Dan. 11, 6, 8; and sometimes by 125*? 

(2vioi=I<jtiv o \, L. sunt qui) Neh. 5, 2-^4. 


CHAPTER HI. 

SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 

§ 125 . 

USE OF THE TENSES IN GENERAL. 

From the poverty of the Hebrew language in the means 
of expressing the absolute and relative divisions of time 
(§§ 40, 48), we may naturally expect some vagueness in 
their use. 

We are not to infer from this, however, that there was 
scarcely any well-defined and regular use of the two existing 
tenses; on the contrary, each of them has its distinct sphere, 
as already intimated in Note 2 on page 108. The Perfect 
serves to express what is concluded, ended and past, whether 
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it actually belongs to the past, or properly lies in the pre¬ 
sent or even in the future, and is only represented as past, 
that it may thus appear as certain as if it had already 
happened, or that it may stand as relatively earlier, in com¬ 
parison with a subsequent event*. The Imperfect (mostly 
called Future , rarely Tempus Infectum) expresses on the con¬ 
trary, what is just incoming, what is unfinished, what repeat¬ 
edly happens, what is continued (even in the past), what is 
coming to pass and about to be. The Imperfect is, also, espe¬ 
cially used in a modified form (see § 48) for expressing the 
relations of the Optative, the Jussive, and the Subjunctive. 
We must further add the peculiarity of the Hebrew diction 
already mentioned in § 49, viz. that of joining by means of 
Warv consecutive , Imperfects to a Perfect and Perfects to an 
Imperfect. Fuller information on these points will be found 
in the following sections. 

It is a false view, which regards the so-called Perfect and Imperfect, 
not as tenses , hut as designed originally to express distinction of mood 1 
and not relations of time . The reference of the two forms to the time 
of the action or the state, indicated by the verb, cannot he ignored. 

As examples where the Perfect and Imperfect stand in plainly ex¬ 
pressed opposition of time, we refer to Josh. 1, 5 TOE Q3 TOfc© 

to? as I teas with Moses (so) will I he with thee v. 17 ; Is. 40, 4 

I have done it , and I will (still) hear (you), and v. 11 
mbrn niJonx " i n"ja*rr I have spoken it, and will bring it to 

pass; I have purposed , and will accomplish it; Ex. 10, 14, Deut. 38, 21, 
1 K. 8 , 38, Joel 8 , 2, Ec. 1, 9. 


§ 126. 

THE USE OF THE PEBFECT. 

The Perfect stands— 

1. In itself and properly, for absolutely and fuWy past 
time (Proeteritum perfectum ), e. g. Gen. 40, 8 Dibn rve 

have dreamed a dream , Gen. 3, 10, 11 S|b T3H 'ft who has 
declared to thee? v. 13 why hast thou done this? Comp, ver- 

i We might rather compare them to the Actio perfecta and Actio infecta, 
according to the distinction introduced after Yarro into Latin grammar; but 
these designations too would not quite correspond to the fact. 

18 
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ses 14, 17, 22. Hence it is used [for the historic tense] in 
reports and narrations of past things, Job 1, 1 rPH UTK 
fcWfiH fthere was a man in the land of 

Uz . . . and this man was, etc., v. 4 and they went (*Dbfi*i) . . and 
made (W51) a feast; Dan. 2, 1 in the 2d year of his reign, 
Nebuchadnezzar dreamed (Dbn) dreams, Ruth 4, 7, Judg. 6, 3. 

In this narrative style, the Perfect is commonly followed by tne 
Imperfect with Waio consecutive , see § 129, 1. / 

2. For the Pluperfect , e. g. Gen. 2, 2 rwy irptfVa his 
work which he had done, v. 5 the Lord had not yet caused it 
to rain 7, 9, 19, 27, 20, 18, 27, 30, 29, 9, 31, 20, 1 Sam. 6, 19, 
Jon. 1, 5. 

3. For our abstract Present, where this denotes,— a) a 

condition or attribute already long continued and still now 
existing, as I know (prop. I have discerned') Job 9, 2, 

10, 13; ab I know not Gen. 4, 9 (yet also with a refer¬ 

ence to the past, I knew not Num. 22 , 34); ‘'Pitfito I hate 1 Ps. 
31, 7; / am righteous Job 34, 5; nbna thou art great 

Ps. 104, 1; I am little Gen. 32, 11; or— b) a past but 

still ever recurring action (often in statements of general 
experience), e. g. I say (/ mean) Ps. 31, 15, Job 7, 13; 

Ps. 1, 1 happy the man who walks (-fbfl) not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, nor stands (‘TB?) in the way of sinners, nor sits 
(a®:) in the seat of scorners , 10, 3, 119, 30, 40.— : At times, 
also, in the tone of firm confidence (comp. No. 4 below) e. g. 
•TO&flfe I swear Jer. 22, 5, wi'tfnn I raise (my hand in ratify¬ 
ing an oath) Gen. 14, 22. 

NB. Here (in the sphere of our Present) the Perfect and 
the Imperfect meet together and are used with equal pro¬ 
priety, according as the speaker views the action or state 
expressed by the verb as already existing before, but still 
continuing or perhaps just now ended, or as then first about 
coming to pass, in progress, or perhaps occurring at the 
instant (comp. § 127, 2). Accordingly, we find in nearly the 
same sense TibS} ab (Ps. 40, 13) and b:?^ tfb (Gen. 19, 19, 


i Similar in Latin are novi, memini, odi; in Greek oI8a, 8&8opxa, 

foixa, x^xpaya, etc., in N. Test. 'TjXjrixa, ^aTr^xa. 
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31, 35). In such cases the two tenses often stand side by side 
as interchangeable, e. g. Is. 5, 12, Prov. 1, 22, Job 3, 17, 18. 

4. The Perfect stands even for our Future, in protestations 

and assurances, in which the mind of the speaker views the 
action as already accomplished, being as good as done. In 
German and English the Present is often used, in this case, 
for the Future. So in stipulations or promises in the way 
of a contract, Gen. 23, 11 I give to thee the field , v. 13 

I give (T\hj) money for the field; particularly in promises 
made by God, Gen. 1, 29, 15, 18, 17, 20. Also in confident 
discourse, especially when God is said to be about to do 
something (perhaps, with reference to the divine counsel, 
where it is already present as an accomplished fact), e. g. 
fiirn ‘tfYitf thou deliverest me, 0 Lord (Ps. 31, 6); hence 

frequently used in lively representations of the future, and 
in prophecies (the prophetic Perfect), e. g. Is. 9, 1 the people 
who walk in darkness see (ifcO) a great light, 5, 13 therefore 
my people goes into captivity (fiba); verses 14, 17, 25, 26; 
11, 1, 2, 4, 6, 10. (Also in these cases the Perfect interchanges 
with the Imperfect, see, e. g., Is. 5.). Comp. No. 6 below. 

The Arabs likewise employ the Perfect, made stiU stronger by the 
particle ^rj?, in emphatic promises, etc. They say, I have already given 
it to thee , meaning, it is as good as done l .—A similar usage is that of 
the Lat. peril , Gr. oXrnXa, SiicpOopa; II. 15, 128. [Comp, the use of 
a7ra)X6p.r]v in Eurip. Alcestis, line 386]. 

5. For those relative tenses, in which the past is the prin¬ 
cipal idea, viz.— a) for the Imperfect subjunctive (for which 
the Future too can stand, § 127, 5), as in Is. 1, 9 Ott^n) 

*0^*1 as Sodom were we, to Gomorrah were we like ;— 

• t t - 

b ) for the Pluperfect Subjunctive, Is. 1, 9 ^tiin ‘'ifib if he had 
not left, Num. 14, 2 ^b if we had died! (}b with the Im¬ 
perfect would be, if we should die! § 136, 2), Judg. 13, 23, 

1 The assurance that something will happen, can also serve to express the 
wish that something may happen. So Gen. 40, 14 

and do thou a kindness , I pray, with me (prop, thou surely doest 
kindness with me, I hope), and make mention of me to Pharaoh . The addition 
of £<J makes this sense of the Perf. here unquestionable. In Arabic, likewise, 
the Perf. is employed in whises and obtestations. In Heb. further, Job 21, 16 
the counsel of the wicked ^ be far from me! 22. 18. Comp, the use 

of the Perfect when foUowing the Imperative, in No. 6, c. 

18* 
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Job 10, 19 rpilM Mb I should he as if I had not 

been;—c) for the Future Perfect ( futurum exactum) e. g. Is. 
4, 4 'ptn DM if he shall have washed away, prop, if he has washed 
away, 6, 11, 24, 13.—Gen. 43, 14 TibDflj ‘tobSlB niDM? as I am 
\bereaved (for, if I shall be, ubi orbus fuero) then I am bereaved 
(the language of despondent resignation), Est. 4, 16. 

* * 

* 

6. In all the foregoing cases, we have viewed the Perfect 
as used independently, without close connection with preced¬ 
ing verbs. But its use is no less diversified, when it is joined 
to preceding verbs by the conjunction 1 ( Waw consecutive of 
the Perfect); for it then takes the tense and mood of the verb 
going before, and it shifts the tone forward, as explained above 
in § 49, 3. Hence it stands— 

a) Mostly frequently for our Future, when a future idea 
goes before it, e. g. Gen. 24, 40 the Lord will send his angel 
Sfyvn fT'bsrri and prosper thy way (prop, and he prospers), 
Judg. 6, i6, 1 Sam. 17, 32. Here the Imperfect, in the pro¬ 
gress of the discourse, passes over by means of the Perf. into 
quiet description, and the sense of the Perf. follows the usage 
explained in No. 4 above; also— 

b) For our Present or Imperfect Subjunctive , when the 
preceding Imperfect form has this sense (according to § 127,3); 
e. g. Gen. 3, 22 b?M1 npbl iT» fib® 1 ’ }b lest he put forth his hand 
and take and eat (prop, and takes and eats), 22, 12, 19, 19, 
Num. 15, 40, Is. 6, 10, 2 Sam. 15, 4, Ez. 14, 13, 14. 

c) For the Imperative, when a verb in that sense goes 
before, e. g. Gen. 6 , 21 ijBpMI • . - ng take for thyself . . . 
and gather (prop, and thou gatheresi), Gen. 27, 43, 44, 1 K. 
2 , 36. As in the case under letter a, the command here 
passes over into a description of that which is to be done. 
At times the Perf. in this sense is separated from Waw, as 
in Ps. 22 , 22. 

d) For the past or the present, as the time of the preced¬ 
ing Perf. or Impf. may require, e. g. Am. 4, 7, 1 Sam. 17, 34, 
35, 7, 16, Job 7, 4, Jer. 18, 8, 10. 

Bern. 1. The Perf. with Waw consec. relates to futurity, also when 

it is not preceded by an Imperfect\ but by some other indication of 
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futurity 1 . Ex. 10, 7 tD^rn at even, and ye shall know, Ex. 17, 4 
yet a little while and they will stone me, 1 Sam. 20 , 18, 1 K. 2 , 

42, Ez. 30, 27, Prov. 24, 27. After a participle which relates to futurity, 
1 K. 2, 2, Gen. 41, 29, 30, Ruth 3, 3. 

The Perf. with Waw com. may be thus employed in the sense of 
our fut. [and imp.], even when there is no indication of futurity, e. g. 
after antecedent clauses which imply,— a) a cause, or— h) a condition. 
Comp, for letter a, Num. 14, 24 because another spirit is with him 
THfiOnfil and {therefore) I will bring him; and without the causal 
particle, Gen. 20, 11 there is no fear of God in the place and 

{therefore) they will kill me ty. e. there is etc., so they kill me), 46, 12, 
13, Ex. 0, 6. Comp. Ps. 26, 11 for thy name's sake thnbo'] so forgive (or 
thou wilt forgive). For letter b, Gen. 33, 10 if I have found favour 
then take; and without the conditional particle (§ 155, 4, a), Gen. 
44, 22 should he leave his father rw then he (the father) would die, 
28, 20, 42, 38, Is. 0, 7 lo, this touches thy lips ■no'i and thy iniquity is 
taken away .—Also to other very various specifications of the present 
we find appended those of the future by means of 1 with the Perf. 
(e. g. Judg. 13, 3 thou art barren rvHft'j but thou shalt conceive 

and bear, 1 Sam. 0, 8 here is the fourth part of a shekel and I 
give it), *r expressions of a wish (e. g. Ruth 3, 9 I am Ruth ftionw and 
spread thou), or also of interrogation (e. g. Ex. 6 , 5 the people are many 
in the land DHK dnairrn and will you let them rest ? Gen. 20, 15, 1 Sam. 
26,10,11). 

2. A very frequent formula in prophetic language (like W and it 
came to pass in the historic style) is fiW and it will come to pass. 
This is found both with and without a previous reference to futurity 
(see Rem. 1), especially when a particular time is named, as Is. 7, 18 
phttT 


§ 127 . 

USE OF THE IMPERFECT. 

Although the signification of the Imperfect is almost 
more comprehensive still than that of the Perfect, yet the 
language has here a more definite expression for certain 
modal relations, inasmuch as it has (as shown in § 48) a 
shortened and a lengthened form of the Imperfect, the former 
a^ the Jussive and the latter as the Cohortative (see § 128). 

1 In all such cases the language is most likely elliptical (comp. Note 2 on 
p. 283), the verb to be (^JT*! or some other form of rtjn) being understood in 
in the first clause, for we find the fuller expression in Gen. 29, 23, Ex. 10, 13, 
2 Sam. 11, 2.—TV. 
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The Waw consecutive also has a very extensive and important 
influence on this tense (§ 129). Yet the shortening, as has 
been shown in treating of the verb, is not obvious in all the 
forms as they are written; and in other respects, also, there 
is some uncertainty, so that the common form occurs in al¬ 
most all the relations, for which the shortened form is espe¬ 
cially designed. 

The Hebrew Imperfect forms, in general, the exact con¬ 
trary of the Perfect, and expresses, accordingly, what is un¬ 
finished or just incoming, what is taking place and future, 
but also what repeatedly happens and is continued at any 
point of time, even of the past (see Notes on p. 100 and 108). 

Hence the Imperfect stands— 

1. For strictly future time, Gen. 9, 11 btott W HW Kb 

there shall not again be a flood, Ex. 4, 1 Kbl 'b WES£"Kb 
sntash *0 ^bpp lo! they will not belive me nor hearken to 

my voice, for they will say, etc.; Gen. 6, 1, 1 K. 1, 13, 24, 30 
‘nnat -fbtt? he will (or shall) reign after me . Also in speaking 
of the future from some point of view in the past, as 2 K. 
3, 27 the first-born who was to reign (regnaturus erat ), Gen. 
43, 5 they had heard that they should eat OlbpiO) there, Ps. 
78, 6 so that *Hb|P sons who (in the future) should be bor?i 
(qui nascituri essent) should know it, Job 3, 3 perish the day 
ia on which I was to be born 1 , v. 11 Drnfc Kb Stab 

VT * T V V •• T T 

why was I not going to die (moriturus eram) from the womb ?— 
For Fut. Perfect only in connection with a Perf. in this sense 
(§ 126, 5, b) Is. 4, 4, 6, 11. 

2. For present time (very often), 1 K. 3, 7 3HK *6 I know 
not, Is. 1, 13 bp^K Kb I cannot bear, Gen. 19, 19, 31, 35, 37, 15 
IBppPrnfc what seekest thou? Gen. 44, 7, Ex. 5, 15, Ps. 1, 2, 3, 
1 Sam. I, 8. It is employed especially in expressing perma- 
nant states, which exist now and always will exist, hence also 
in the expression of general truths (where the Perf. also is 
used, but less frequently, § 126, 3, a, b), e. g. Gen. 43,32 the 
Egyptians may not eat with the Hebrews, Job 4, 17 is man just 


1 In the imitation of this passage in Jer. 20, 14 we find the synonymous 
(but less poetical) expression ia 
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before God? 2; 4, Prov. 15, 20 28 ttate* 1 DDH 15 a wise son 
gladdens a father; and very often so in Job and Proverbs. 

In the same formula we find at one time the Perfect and at another 
the Imperfect, bat not necessarily without difference of meaning, e. g. 
Job 1, 7 ‘pX’3 whence comest thou? Gen. 10, 8 DK3 whence 

art thou come? 

3. For a number of relations which in Latin are ex¬ 
pressed by the Subjunctive, especially by the Present Subjunc¬ 
tive . In this way is expressed what is future or what is ex¬ 
pected to occur, according to a subjective view or according 
to some other condition. It stands— 

a) For the Subjunctive after particles signifying that, that 

not (ut, ne), as “it58, specially ntfe* l^ab and 1533b (without 
*n?8), also ntD8 155 that, in order that 1 ; e. g. Gen. 11, 7 
VBth 8b “V©** that they may not understand, Num. 17, 5 
2^5 8b ‘nB8 15©b that there come not near, Deut. 4, 1 
Win 1?^b that ye may live , Ps. 78, 6, Ez. 12, 12 *n?8 15^ 
T\t$y\ 8b that he see not; and after }B that not, lest, e. g. 
VP nbtP IB Gen. 3, 22. Also after a simple n, e. g. Lam. 
1, 19 they sought for themselves food DED3TI8 that 

they might sustain their life, Is. 51, 2. 

b) For the Optative; Job 3, 3 Q'P TOfri may the day perish; 
vs. 5, 6, 8, 6, 9. In this sense the lengthened or shor¬ 
tened form is properly used (§ 128, 1, 2), followed often 
by the particle 83 2 ; e. g. Ps. 7, 10 83“*Ya3P 0 that might 
cease—! Gen. 44, 18 ^25 83"^2*P might thy servant speak! 
i. e. let me speak, v. 33 83"2©5 may he now abide! Yet, 
at times, the full form is employed, even when the shor¬ 
tened one also exists, e. g. HSPin let appear Gen. 1, 9 
(comp. 41, 34), rvn&n Prov. 22, 17, b8 Job 3, 9. 

c ) For the Imperative, the place of which it always supplies 
in negative 3 commands (prohibitions); when prohibitory, 
it is preceded by 8b, as' 2*33dn 8b thou shalt not steal Ex. 

1 When these particles have another signification, the Imperfect is not used; 

e. g. because with the Per/, in Judg. 2, 20, because in Gen. 34, 27. 

2 The particle KJ (§ 105) gives, to the verb the force of a request and of 
a wish. On its use with the first person, see § 128, 1. 

* A negative is never used with the Imperative in Hebrew, see § 46, 1. 
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20, 15 (also verses 3, 4, 5, 7, 10); when deprecatory or 
dissuasive, by btf, as fcn'rrbtf fear not Gen. 46, 3, Job 

3, 4, 6, 7. And in this connection, specially with bi$, the 
Jussive or shortened form is proper to be used, § 128, 2. 
It is also used for the Imperative when the third person 
is required, and for the Imperative of the passives, so far 
as proper forms for these do not occur (see § 46); e. g. 
"Yitf W let light be Gen. 1, 3, fiW let him be put to death 
Ex. 35, 2, Deut. 32, 1, 2, 1 K. 2, 24. Comp. § 128, 2. 

d) For the so-called Potential, where we use may, can, might, 
could, ought, etc.; e. g. Ps. 22, 9 may he rescue 

him, Gen. 2, 16 bDfcto bbfc< thou mayest surely eat, Gen. 3, 
2, 3, Prov. 20, 9 “VQfcO Ha who can say? Gen. 43, 7 5Y»n 
JP 1 !? could we really know? Gen. 20, 9 fcib (deeds) 
that may (or should ) not be done ; comp. 2 Sam. 13, 12. 

4. Even within the sphere of the past the Imperfect has 
scope; and it is so used chiefly in these cases:— 

a) After the particles Ta then \ Dnb not yet, (in not yet ) 

before ; e. g. Josh. 10, 12 Jtpirp nSfr Ttf then spake Joshua, 
Ex. 15, 1, Num. 21, 17, 1 K. 3, 16, Gen. 2, 5 S"P!T! on;: 
there was not yet, 19, 4, 37, 18; thou 

earnest forth ( priusquam exires) Jer. 1, 5 (compare the 
use of the Perf. and Impf. in the same sentence in 
1 Sam. 3, 7). 

b) Often also of constantly repeated actions, of what is 
customary and habitual, like the Imperfect of the Latin 
and French. Repeated or customary action, as it involves 
the conception of something ever recurring or unfinished, 
is fitly expressed by the Imperfect; Job 1, 5 thus did 
(nto?.?) Job continually, 22, 6, 7, 8, 29, 12, 13, Judg. 6, 4, 
14, 10, 1 Sam. 1, 7, 2 Sam. 13, 18 for so the king*s daugh¬ 
ters used to clothe themselves (n;u$>pi), l K. 3, 4 (a thou¬ 
sand burnt-offerings did Solomon offer, nb?;;), 5, 25, Is. 
10*6, Ps. 32, 4, 42, 5, 78, 40, Ex. 1, 12. Yet also— 

c) Of single acts that are done and past, where the Perfect 
might be expected. This takes place, especially in poetry, 

1 When tJJ signifies then in respect to future time, then the Imperfect has 
the force of our Future (Ex. 12, 48, Ps. 2, 5). 
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on the same principle as we employ the Present tense in 
lively representations of the past, e. g. Job 4, 12, 15, 16, 
10, 10, 11, Ps. 18, 7, very notable also is Judg. 2, 1 
I caused to go up. 

5. For the Lat. Imperfect Subjunctive, especially in con¬ 
ditional sentences (the modus conditionalis), in both the pro¬ 
tasis (antecedent clause) and the apodosis (consequent clause), 
or only in the latter, Ps. 23, 4 tib ... . 05 even 

if I should go .... I should not fear , Job 5, 8 I would apply 
unto God (were I in thy place), 9, 20 Dtt if / mere just , 
3, 16, 20, 24, Ruth 1, 13. (In this case, also, the shortened 
form is properly used, § 128, 2, c). 

§ 128 . 

USE OF THE LENGTHENED AND SHORTENED IMPERFECT 
(COHORTATIVE AND JUSSIVE). 

1. The Imperfect as lengthened by '.lie ending n— (the 
Cohortative , § 48, 3) is used almost exclusively in the first 
person; and is expressive of resolve or endeavour. Hence 
this form is employed,— 

a) to express excitement of one’s self, or a determination, 
spoken with some degree of emphasis; Ps. 31, 8 n 
rtTOtetfl lei me he glad and rejoice! 2, 3 TlpPOD {come!) 
let us break asunder , Gen. 11, 3, 18, 21. Also, with less 
emphasis, in soliloquy; Ex. 3, 3 TUSyt) tfrrnptf I will 
turn aside now and see , Gen. 33, 21; 

b ) to express a wish, a request (for permission); Deut. 2, 27 

let me pass through , Num. 20, 17 tfrTVTS?: lei us, 
pray, pass through; 

c) when a purpose is expressed, the tense being then com¬ 
monly joined by n to a preceding Imperative; Gen. 27, 4 
bring it hither TblbC) and I will edtf=that I may eat, 29, 21, 
42, 34, Job 10, 20, Ps. 2, 8; 

d) less frequently it stands in conditional sentences with if, 
though , expressed or implied, Job 16, 6, 11, 17, Ps. 139, 8; 

e) moreover, it stands, frequently after Waw consecutive 

(§ 49 , 2 ). 
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2. The shortened Imperfect (the Jussive , § 48, 4) stands 
principally,— 

a) in the expression of command, wish and request, as Nxin 
proferat Gen. 1, 24 (on the contrary, as Indicative fcO^in 
profert Is. 61, 11), D{£ sistat Jer. 28, 6, Num. 6, 25, 26, 
Gen. 33, 9 ?{b w be it to thee, iryi *6 utinarn fiat Gen. 
30, 34; also joined to a preceding Imper. by n (comp. 
No. 1, c), as in Ps. 27, 14 Sjab p'QlO'l pTH take courage and 
let thy heart be strong, Ex. 8, 4 intreat the Lord and 
may he take away= that he may take away, 10, 17, judg. 
6, 30, 1 K. 21, 10, Est. 7, 2 Wty] and it shall be done\ 

b) with a negative in prohibition, or dissuasion, as atpp Nb 

bring not back Gen. 24, 8, 1 K. 2, 6, nn®rrbN destroy not 
Deut. 9, 26, with the tone of entreaty, as attjn"bN 

turn not away my face 1 K. 2, 20, Ps. 27, 9, 69, 18, or of 
warning, as ‘j'Efcp-bN let him not trust Job 15, 31, 20, 17, 
‘’HirbN be thou not Prov. 3, 7, 24, 25 1 ,} 

c) frequently in conditional sentences (like the Arabic 
usage) in both the protasis and the apodosis (comp. 
§ 127, 5); thus in Ps. 45, 12 (I2stt"i^ desires he . . . then), 
104, 20 (twh and Wi settest thou darkness . . . then it 
becomes night), Hos. 6, 1 (-p), Is. 50, 2 (fiton), 41, 28 
(*nsn), Gen. 4, 12 (5|0r\), Ex. 7, 9 (irp), Lev. 15, 24 
C’nri . . . ON), Deut. 20, 5, Prov. 20, 22, Job 10, 16, 13, 5, 
17,’ 2, 22, 28, 1 Sam. 7, 3 (barn); • 

d) after Waw consecutive , where however the shortening has 
another cause, see § 49, 2. 

As the jussive form is far from being always orthographically 
different from the usual form of the Imperfect (§ 48, 4, and § 127, 3, 
b , c) } its force may occasionally be doubtful, especially as the poets now 
and then employ the shortened form where the usual one might stand 
without materially altering the sense, e. g. Ps. 26, 9, 47, 4, Joel 2, 20. 
The jussive form, in that case, expresses rather a subjective feeling, 
such as we indicate by it may be , it might , could , should, must be> ac¬ 
cording as the sense and context of each passage may require; with the 
negative blS; Ps. 60, 3, 121, 3. 


i On the cases under a and b , see above in § 127, 3, b and c. 
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§ 129 . 

USE OF THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 

1. The Imperfect with Wdw consecutive (bbj?^ and he 
killed , § 49, 2), stands only in close connection with some¬ 
thing preceding. Most commonly a narrative begins with a 
Perfect , and then goes on in the Imperfect with Warv consecu¬ 
tive; which is the most usual way of relating past events, e. g. 
Gen. 4, 1 and Adam knew (£T>) Eve his wife , and she con¬ 
ceived and hare Cain, 6, 9, 10, etc., 10, 9, 10, 15, 

19, 11, 12—15, 27, 28, 14," _ 5, etc., 15, 1, 2, 16, 1, 2, 21, 1, etc., 
24, 1, 2, 25, 19, 20, etc, 36, 2—4, 37, 2 1 . 

If there be, however, any connection with an earlier 
event, the Impf with Wdw cons, may even begin a narrative 
or a section of one; in which case we find a most frequent 
use of wn (xal eyeveio) and it happened Gen. 11, 1, 14, 1, 
17, 1, 22, 1, 26, 1, 27, l 2 ; nw nE&n an d Cod said 12, 1. 

This is found also, especially,— a) after an antecedent clause, e. g. 
after because , as in in 1 Sam. 15, 23 because thou hast rejected the Lord's 
word so he too rejected thee , Gen. 33, 10; after since 03) Job 

4, 5;— b) after an absolute noun, e. g. 1 K. 12, 17 as to the children of 
Israel. dsnrrt drnbs so Rehoboam reigned over them , 9, 21, Jer. 

0 , 19, Dan! 8 , 22 3 . 

The Wdw cons. (*]) may be rendered that in sentences like the 
following: Ps. 144, 3 what is man that thou takest knowledge of 


1 The preceding Per/, is, at times, only implied in the sense, particularly 
in specifications of time, e. g. Gen. 11, 10 Shem (was) 100 years old 

and he beg at, 10, 1. So also in Gen. 22, 4 on the third day 
then (prop, and) he lifted up his eyes , which in full would be, it happened 
on the third day that —, Is. 37, 19, 6, 1, 1 Sam. 4, 20 [comp. Note 1 on 
p. 277]. 

2 This connection is customary when a specification of time is to be made, 

e. g. Gen. 22, 1 drtnn&cnx nd3 d^arn tTj1 and it hap¬ 
pened after these things, that God tried Abraham , dllj ib ^3 

39, 13, 15, 18, 19; Judg. 10, 16, 24. See the numerous passages in 
Gesenius, Thes. Ling. Hebr. p. 372. In a similar way, we find use 4 of 

futurity (§ 126, Rem. 2). 

3 On the sentences which begin with the Infinitive or Participle, and then 
proceed with this Imperfect of consecution, see § 132, Rem. 2, and § 134, 
Rem. 2. 
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him! (comp. Ps. 8, 5, where *3 is used), Is. 51, 12 who art thou ‘'fibrin 
that thou shouldest be afraid? But the idea in the former passage (Ps. 
144, 3) is this, „how insignificant is man! and yet thou dost notice him“. 

2. As to the relations of time indicated by this Imperfect 
of consecution (see Note 2 , p. 114), we may remark that, iu 
accordance always with the preceding tense, it may refer— 

a) to the present time, viz. in continued descriptions of it, 
when preceded by a Perfect (as a Present)> Gen. 19, 9, 
32, 6, Is. 2, 7, 8, Ps. 7, 16, 33, 9, Job 7, 9, 14, 2; or an 
Imperfect (as a Present ), Ps. 42, 6, Job 4, 5, 14, 10,1 Sam. 
2, 29; or a Participle , Nah. 1, 4, 2 Sam. 19, 2, Amos 9, 6; 
or if anyhow the present is spoken of, as in Ps. 144, 3, 
Is. 51, 12; 

b) less frequently to futurity, when preceded by a Perfect 
(in the sense of a Future), Is. 5, 15, 16, 22, 7, 8, Joel 
2, 23, Mic. 2, 13, Ps. 120, 1; or by a Jussive , Joel 2, 18, 
19; or by an Imperative, Ex. 4, 23, (also joined to a 
clause without a verb, e. g. Gen. 49, 15, or to an abso¬ 
lute noun, e. g. Is. 9, 11 , or when it turns to the future, 
e. g. 2, 9, 9, 13). 

The form stands for then had been in dependent clauses after 
Mb, e. g. Is. 48, 18, 19; and in a conditional clause, e. g. Ps. 139, 
11 and (if) I should say (comp, the common Imperfect, § 127, 5). 


§ 130. 

THE IMPERATIVE. 

1. The Imperative expresses not only command* in the 
strict sense, but also exhortation (Hos. 10, 12), entreaty 
(2 K. 5, 22, sometimes with n— cohortative Judg. 9, 8, see 
§ 48, 5, sometimes with fctp Is. 5, 3), wish (with Gen. 
23, 13), permission (2 Sam. 18, 23, Is. 45, 11). It is em¬ 
ployed especially in assurances, strong promises (comp, thou 
shalt have it, which sounds like a command); and hence, in 
prophecies, as Is. 6, 10 thou shalt make the heart of this people 
hard, for thou wilt make. These may be either,— a) promises , 
Ps. 128, 5 thou shalt see (nan) the prosperity of Jerusalem, Is. 
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37, 30, 65, 18, Ps. 22, 27, Gen. 20, 7; or,— b) threatenings l , 
Is. 23, 1 howl , ye ships of Tarshish, for ye shall {will) howl, 
vs. 2, 4, 10, 30, 13, 6. —In all these cases the use of the Imp. 
approximates much to that of the Impf., which may there¬ 
fore precede (Gen. 20, 7, 45, 18) or follow it (Is. 33, 20) in 
the same signification. 

Bern. In nearly all its significations, the Imperative is often en¬ 
livened or strengthened by the addition of the particle fcO now l pray l 
(§ 105), particularly in commands , both the milder (do now this or that), 
e. g. Gen. 24, 2, and the rebuking or menacing, e. g. Num. 18, 26, 20, 10; 
and in the sense of entreaty , e. g. Gen. 12, 13. In the sense of 

ironical permission we have only persist! Is. 47, 12, comp. 

Job. 40, 10. 

2. We may, from the above, explain the peculiar use of 
two Imperatives joined by and ;— a) where they are employed 
in a good sense, the first containing an admonition or exhor¬ 
tation, and the second a promise made on the condition im¬ 
plied in the first (like the Lat. divide et impera ), e. g. Gen. 
42, 18 *nrn TO? tw this do, and (ye shall) live , Prov. 20, 13 
keep thine eyes open (be wakeful, active), have (i. e. then shalt 
thou have) plenty of bread, Ps. 37, 27 (comp. v. 3), Prov. 7, 2, 
9, 6, 2 K. 5, 13, Job 22, 21, Is. 36, 16, 45, 22, Hos. 10, 12, 
Amos 5, 4, 6; — b) where, a threat is expressed, the first Imp. 
ironically permitting an act, while the second denounces the 
consequences, Is. 8, 9 TOTT) DTO? Vh rage, ye people, and be 
ye (i. e. ye shall surely be) dismayed, Is. 29, 9. Instead of the 
second Imp. the Impf. also may stand, Is. 6, 9, 8, 10, 
1 Sam. 17, 44. 

Bern. 1. How far the Perf. and Impf. may be employed to express 
command has been shown in § 126, 6, c, § 127, 3, c , and § 128, 2. 

2. It is incorrect to suppose that the Imperative is used, as some 
grammarians maintain, for the third person (let him kill). Among the 
examples adduced of this usage is Gen. 17, 10 ddb bis?? every 

male among you shall he circumcised (in verse 12, Via*? is used; and 
here is the Infinitive, which gives the same sense, § 131, 4, ft), Ps. 
22, 9 (bi Inf.), Gen. 31, 50, Judg. 9, 28, Is. 46, 21 (in the last three 
passages we have actual Imperatives of the 2nd person). 


1 Analogous is the form of menace in the comic writers, vapula Ter. 
Phorm. V. 6, 19, vapulare te jubeo Plaut. Curculio, IV. 4, 12. 
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§ 131. 

USE OF THE INFINITIVE ABSOLUTE. 

The Infinitive absolute is employed, as has been remarked 
in § 45, 1, when there is occasion to express the action of 
the verb by itself, neither connected (in the genitive) with 
something following, nor dependent on a preceding noun 1 or 
particle 2 . The most important cases of its use are— 

1. When it is governed by a transitive verb , and stands 

in fact as an accusative; Is. 42, 24 tpfan *& they would 
not go, 7, 15 lias 2*13 01*03 inSHb until he learn to refuse 

the evil and to choose the good , Jer. 9, 4. Here, however, 
the Inf\ constr . is oftener used, with or without a preposition, 
always according to the construction of the preceding verb, 
§ 142, 1, 2. 

In the same construction is Is. 22, 13 behold! joy and gladness, UTirt 
'wi the slaying (prop, to slay) oxen, the slaughtering 

sheep, the eating flesh, the drinking ivine (where the Infinitives are mere 
accusatives governed by behold!), Is. 5, 5 I will tell you what I do to my 
vineyard (namely) ■pvia . . . “iOT take away its hedge, tear 

down its wall . 

2. When it is in the accusative and used adverbially- 

Latin as gerund in do)\ e. g. well (bene facie^g^ r 

bene), much ( multum faciendo for multum). H^ice-rj 

3. When it is used for emphasis in connection wi4h a 
finite verb :— 


* Exceptionally it stands as a genitive (like other verbal nouns), as in 
Prov. 21, 16 bsfcrt ’rfTO the way of prudence, 1, 3; Is 14, 23 ruin. 

2 Here the Inf. constr. is always used. But when several successive in¬ 
finitives are to have a preposition, it is often written only before the first; and 
the second, before which it is to be supplied by the mind, stands in the absolute 
form, as ir®i bbxb to eat and (to) drink Ex. 32, 6; comp. 1 Sam 22, 13, 
25, 26, Jer. 7, 18, 44, 17. This case is analogous with that explained in § 
121, 3. Comp, also No. 4, a, of this section. 

3 On the accusative as a casus adverbialis, see § 118. In Arabic it takes, 
in this case, the distinctive accusative-ending. In general, the Inf. absol. answers 
in most cases (see Nos. 1, 2, 3, of this section) to the accusative of the Infinitive* 
to which No. 4 also is to be referred. 
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a) It then stands most commonly before the finite verb, to 

which it gives, in general, strength or intensity, e. g. 1 Sam. 
20, 6 bfc©? he urgently besought of me, Gen. 43, 3 

he strictly charged us (T?n ^sn). A very clear example 
is in Amos 9, 8 I will destroy it from the face of the earth, 
except that I will not utterly destroy (TMiK ‘PEtSri tfb) the 
house of Jacob, Judg. 1, 28. Its effect is often merely to 
give a certain prominence to the thought contained in 
the finite verb, which effect other languages produce 
chiefly by the tone of the voice or by particles, as in 
assurances, questions (such especially as express excite¬ 
ment in view of something strange and improbable), and 
contrasts, as in Gen. 43,7 could we { then) know? 37,8 SfiVoii 

'fifcPi wilt thou (indeed) rule over us? 31, 30 hadst 
thou even gone 1 (n?$n Sfibn), since thou didst so earnestly 
long (MM3 C|b?3), Judg. 15, 13 we will bind thee, but we 
will not kill thee, 1 Sam. 9, 6, 2 Sam. 24, 24, Hab. 2, 3. 

b ) When the Inf. stands after the finite verb, this connection 
generally indicates continued or lasting action, as Is. 6, 9 
$ya>0 hear ye on continually, Jer. 23, 17, Gen. 19, 9 

and he will always be acting the judge! Two 

. Infinitives absolute may be thus used, 1 Sam. 6, 12 *obn 
iyyi -pbn they went going on and lowing, i. e. they kept go¬ 
ing on and lowing, 1 K. 20, 37. Instead of the second 
Inf., a finite verb is sometimes used (Josh. 6, 13), or a 
participle (2 Sam. 16, 5). 

Rem. 1. This usage in regard to the position of the Inf. is certainly 
the common one, though not without exceptions. It sometimes follows 
the finite verb which it strengthens, when the idea of repetition or 
continuance is excluded by the connection, Is. 22, 17, Jer. 22, 10, Gen. 
31, 15, 46, 4, Ban. 10, 11, 13. In Syriac, the Inf. when it expresses 
intensity stands regularly before , and in Arab, always after , the finite 
verb.—When a negative is used it is commonly placed between the 
two (Ex. 5, 23), seldom before them both (Gen. 3, 4, Ps. 40, 8). 

2. With a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations may be 
connected not only the Inf. absol. of the same conjugation (Gen. 17, 13, 
40,15), but also often that of Qdl (e. g. tj'nb tpa Gen. 37, 33, Job 6, 2), 
or at times of another of like signification (Lev. 10, 20, 2 K. 3, 23). 

1 As much as to say, I understand well wherefore thou art gone , viz. 
from earnest longing. The Vulgate renders it, esto, ad tues ire cupiebas. 
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3. In expressing the idea of continuance (letter b), the verb is 
frequently employed, with the signification to go on, to continue on, and 
thus denotes also constant increase; e. g. Gen. 26, 13 bw Tfibil he 
became continually greater and greater, 2 Sam. 6, 10, Gen. 8, 3 
aiiDJ Tf&ft . . • ETaH and the waters flowed off more and more. (The 
participial construction is also frequent here; e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 26 
niaj bw ?|bh btfiau? the child Samuel went on growing bigger and 
better, 2 Sam. 8, 1). A similar mode of expression is found in the 
French, le malva toujours croissant , la maladie va toujours en augmentant 
et en empirant , i. e. grows on and gets worse continually. 

4. When it stands in place of the finite verb. We must 
here distinguish the two following cases, viz.— 

a) When it is preceded by a finite verb. This is frequent, 
especially in the later writings, in the expression of 
several successive acts or states, where only the first of 
the verbs employed takes the required form in respect to 
tense and person , the others being simply put in the In¬ 
finitive with the same tense and person implied (comp. 
§ 121, 3). So with the Perf 1, Dan. 9, 5 ‘tio‘1 we have 
rebelled and (we have) turned away , Gen. 41, 43 he caused 
him to ride in the second chariot ini* ‘pnj'i and placed him, 
1 Sam. 2, 28, Jer. 14, 5, Ex. 8, 11, 2 Ch* 7, 3, Hag. 1, 6 
(four Infinitives), Zech. 3, 4, 7, 5. With the Impf, Jer. 
32, 44 they will buy fields for money {Impf.), and write 
and seal bills of sale , and take witnesses (three Infinitives), 
Num. 15, 35. 

b) It may stand at the beginning of the sentence, without 

a preceding finite verb. The Infinitive (as the pure ab¬ 
stract idea of the verb) may serve as a short and emphatic 
expression for any tense and person, which the connection 
requires; je. g. it stands—a) for the Perf. in lively nar¬ 
ration and description, like the Latin Infinitivus historicus\ 
Is. 21, 5 rib© biDiJ rv^n fibs to prepare the 

table, to set the watch, to eat, to drink (sc. this they do), 
for they prepare, etc., 59, 4, Hos. 4, 2, Ez. 1, 14, Job 
15, 35; also—(3) for the Impf specially in the sense of 
our Future, as in 2 K. 4, 43 *inim Vbtf to eat and to leave 
thereof (sc. ye shall do);— y) most frequently for the 
emphatic Imper., as Deut. 5, 12 to observe (sc. thou 
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art to, thou shalt); so Ex. 20 , 8 nist to remember (shalt 
thou do); hence, with the full form, 'jTYB'Efi T021D Deut. 
6 , 17, nbr 7, 18;—8) for the Cohortative, Is. 22, 13 
imtdl Visa to eat and to drink! (sc. let us do), 1 K. 22 , 30 
to disguise myself and go (will I do). 

Rem. 1. The Inf. absol. for the finite verb is seldom found in 
connection with the subject, as in Job 40, 2, Ez. 1, 14. 

2 . The examples are also few of the Inf. constr . employed in these 
cases. Such are Is. 60, 14, where it is used adverbiaUy like the gerund 
in do; it is connected with a finite verb in bhfi Neh. 1, 7, rvnin Ps. 60, 
21, ittJ Ruth 2, 16, np Num. 23, 25. 


§ 132. 

INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT. 

1 . The Inf. constr. as a verbal substantive is subject to 
the same relations of case as the noun (§ 117), which are 
also indicated in the same way. Thus, it is found,— a) in the 
nominative as the subject of the sentence, Gen. 2, 18 sit: 
i^lb Cron ni^n not good (lit. the being of man in his separation ) 
that man should be alone; — b) in the genitive, Gen. 20 , 7 
S|Dfcttl m? tempus colligendi , here also belongs the case where 
the Infinitive is dependent on a preposition (as being origin¬ 
ally a noun), see No. 2 ;— c) in the accusative, 1 K. 3, 7 ab 
tfiSI ntfS I know not (how) to go out and to come in; prop. 
I know not the going out and coming in. (In this case the Inf. 
absol . may also be used, § 131, 1 .) 

2 . In translating the Heb. Inf. with prepositions (comp, 
the Greek ev toi slvai), in German and English we generally 
employ a finite verb with a conjunction which expresses the 
force of the preposition; e. g. Num. 35, 19 iS*i 3 ttSS when he 
meets him (prop, in his meeting with him), 2 Sam. 15, 10 Doyatfo 

bip"n»? when ye hear (lit. according to your hearing ) the 
trumpefs voice , Jer, 2, 35 •p'Qi* b 2 because thou sayest (prop. 
on account of thy saying ), Gen. 27, 1 his eyes were dim 
so that he could not see (comp, the use of *512 before a noun to 
express distance from , and the absence or want of a thing). 

19 
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It is left for the lexicon to supply fuller information on the 
use of the several prepositions. 

3. As to relations of time, the Infinitive may refer 
also to the past (comp, on the Participle, § 134, 2), e. g. 
Gen. 2, 4 Dfcpania when they were created (prop, in their being 
created ). 

Rem. 1. rvitob l"Pfi (also nitob with the omission of i"rtt) signifies, 
—1) he is about to do, intends or purposes to do, and he is intent upon, 
is eager to do (comp. Eng. he was to do something), as in Gen. 16, 12 Wl 
fcfbb lEpfefi and the sun was about to go down . Hence, it serves for a 
periphrasis of the Impf. 2 Ch. 26, 5 TZh*ib Wl and he was seeking 

God: without in Is. 88, 20 rrirp the Eternal saveth me 21, 

1, Eccles. 3, 15, Prov. 19, 8, comp. 18, 20.—2) It is to do for it must be 
done (comp. Eng. I am to give), Josh. 2, 5 lispb ‘irfei W and the gate 
was to shut for teas to be shut. More commonly without i"W 2 K. 4,13 
nfeb iro what (is) to be done, 13, 19 nisrt (it was) to smite i. e. thou 
shouldst smite, 2 Ch. 19, 2, Am. 6, 10. Also—3) He was able to do (comp, the 
Latin non est solvendo ), Judg. 1, 19 he could not drive out 1 . 

2. The Hebrew writers frequently pass from the Infinitive con¬ 
struction (described in No. 2) to the use of the finite verb, before which 
the mind must then supply a conjunction answering to the preposition 
before the Infinitive. Thus, a Perf. follows in Amos 1, 11 
'Pdn'i HTOi. because he pursued him and stifled his compassion, Gen. 
27, 45; and Impf. with Waw consec. Gen. 39, 18 fcOpfcfci “>Vip W1 

and it was when I raised my voice and cried, Is. 30, 12, 38, 9; most 
commonly an Impf. with only 1 prefixed, as in Is. 6, 24, 10, 2, 13, 9, 14, 
25, 30, 26. (Comp, the construction of the Participle and finite Verb, 
§ 134, Rem. 2.) 


§ 133. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE INFINITIVE CONSTR. WITH SUBJECT 
AND OBJECT. 

1. The Infinitive may be construed with the case of its 
verb, and hence, in transitive verbs, it takes the accusative 
of the object; e. g. Num. 9, 15 to se t U P the 

Tabernacle, 1 Sam. 19, 1 for to kill David, Gen. 


1 This sense is necessary from the context, and in the parallel passage 
Josh. 17, 12, it is expressed by &&. Comp, also the Hebrew 

non licet mihi and the Syr. non possum (Agrell. Suppl. Synt. 

Syr. pp. 9, 10). 
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18, 25 p^S for to kill the righteous, 1 K. 12, 15, 15, 4, 

2 K. 21, 8, Ez. 44, 30, Lev. 26, 15 nito? to do 

all my commands, Gen. 19, 29 D^JTTiK Sjfana when he over¬ 
threw the cities, Prov. 21, 15 tiBigE nite? to do judgment \ In 
like manner it takes the accusative (the suffixes) of the pro¬ 
nouns, e.g.?|)ntf D^pn )T&in order to establish thee Deut. 29, 12, 
■qSptin to bring me back jer. 38, 26, ^ihnb to slay me Ex. 2, 14, 
■ipttjplab to seek me 1 Sam. 27, 1, 5, 10, 28, 9, 1 Ch. 12, 17, 
Gen. 25, 26 Dlnfc when {the mother) bare them, ng^rb for 
to know me Jer. 24, 7.—If the finite verb governs two accusa¬ 
tives, then they will be employed also with the Infinitive, 
as nKrts-ni* D^rfba Jpnin ‘nna after God has shown thee 
all this Gen. 41, 39. 

The same construction takes place with a verbal noun 
analogous to the Infinitive, as nifPTitf rw knowledge of the 
Lord (prop, the knowing the Lord ) Is. 11, 9, nfcjH^b for to 
fear me Deut. 5, 26, Is. 30, 28, 56, 6 2 . 

2. The subject of the action is commonly put immediately 
after the Infinitive, sometimes (where the Inf. is regarded 
rather as a substantive) in the genitive, but mostly in the 
nominative; e. g. 2 Ch. 7, 3 tTH the descending of the fire, 
Ps. 133, 1 nn? D? naig the dwelling of brethren together, 
Ex. 17, 1 there was no water Qnirngb/or the people to drink 
(prop, for the drinking of the people). The genitive relation of 
the subject is quite plain after Infinitives of feminine-ending, 
as in Gen. 19, 16 l^b? nifp fib’pna by the Lord's pity on him, 
Is. 47, 9 Spnan although thy enchantments are very 

numerous; and also when it is expressed by a suffix, as in 
“Wpa when I call Ps. 4, 2, 4. On the contrary, the genitive 
is excluded, and the subject is to be considered rather in the 

1 In cases like the last, might be easily regarded as genitive of the 

object (§ 114, 2), which construction is common in Arabic; but since in other 
instances HX (sign of the definite accusative) is used, and since a form like 

never occurs in such connection, which form would decidedly mark the 
eonstr . state and -also the genitive relation (so also 'p'lb Is. 3, 13, Ps. 50, 4, 

not 5 we must suppose that the Hebrew considered, at least as a general 

rule, the object of the Inf. to be in the accusative . Compare Nos. 2 and 3. 

2 For examples of an accusative of the object with the Inf. passive, see 
§ 143, 1, a. 
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nominative , in such cases as Ps. 46, 3 “pnk “PEPa (not “PEna) 
when the earth moves (so also we must construe D*nn tti'aa in 
the 2d clause of this verse), Deut. 24, 19 nirp when 

the Lord gives to thee rest , 2 Sam. 19, 20 iab"bi* -fbBP DWb 
that the king should lay it to heart , Is. 19, 14 pfe® MiynPB as 
a drunkard staggers\ also when the Inf. and the subject are 
separated, as in Judg. 9, 2 QD3 bfchrOK flp* DM bWaP 

pptf whether seventy men rule over you , or one man rules 
over you? Job 34, 22 DTJ5 ^PDPb that the evil-doers hide 

themselves there, Ps. 76, 10. See further in No. 3. 

3. When both subject and object are connected with the 
Infinitive, the rule is, that the subject should come imme¬ 
diately after the Inf., and then the object. When the latter 
is plainly in the accusative, the subject is then put, as in 
No. 2, sometimes in the genitive, but chiefly in the nomina¬ 
tive. The genitive (which predominates in Arabic) appears, 
e. g. in Deut. 1, 27 sort* nifP naotai in the Lord’s hating us, 
Deut. 7, 8 DDPtf Pin 1 ’ rQPi?D because the Lord loves you , Is. 
13,19 DPpPDtf D^Pba n?BPDS as God overthrew Sodom , Is. 29,13 
‘’Pk DPiPP their fearing me, Gen. 39, 18 ‘’bip ‘’D^PD as I lifted 
up my voice ; but the nominative is found, e. g. in Is. 10, 15 
‘PtfHDnfik DDT? Sp3P3 as if the rod could shake them that lift it 
up (where we should have Spare, if DDtD were in the genitive). 
Accordingly the subject is usually to be considered in the 
nominative, as in 1 K. 13, 4 Qip’baP M'rmi* tfbttP 
as the king heard the word of the man of God , Is. 32, 7 MM 
EBth? “jpntf when the needy speaks justice , Job 33, 17 ^Ppnb 
ntop DM that man should avoid the deed , Gen. 13, 10, Josh. 
14, 17, 2 Sam. 3, 11, Jer. 21, 1, Ez. 37, 13. 

Now and then the order of the words is different, the object being 
put immediately after the Inf., and the nominative of the subject coming 
next (as an after-thought), e. g. Is. 20, 1 filpO ink Tlbpa when Sargon 
sent him , Ezr. 9, 8 that our God enlighten our eyes , 

2 Ch. 12, 1 nsobs *pDiTS when Rehoboam had established the 

kingdom , Josh. 14, 11, Is. 6, 24, 29, 23, Ps. 66, 1; and so perh. also 
Is. 68, 10 ixsn ytr\ fiirp (for read it pleased the Eternal 

that sickness should crush him. 
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§ 134. 

USE OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

1. The Participle has distinct forms for the active and 
the passive, yet not for the different tenses, but the Participle 
of all conjugations can apply to every tense, just as the con¬ 
text may require, as rva dying (Zech. 11, 9), he who has died 
( mortuus ), dead (very often so used), he who shall die (Gen. 
20, 3); bsb he who falls , has fallen, will fall ; T\W facturus 
(Gen. 41, 25, Is. 5, 5); yet it most frequently stands for our 
Present. Only the passive (bTOJj) answers nearly always to 
a Lat. or Greek Part. perf. pass., as scriptus, yeypajX[i.evoc 
(but see § 50, Rem. 2).—The passive Participles stand also 
for the Latin Participle in - ndus , e. g. (metuendus) terrible 
Ps. 76, 8, yb!"n? (laudandus) worthy to be praised Ps. 18, 4. 

2. The Participle, when it stands in place of the finite 
verb as predicate of the sentence, denotes— 

Most frequently our present *; Ecc. 1, 4 N2 lill 7|c?fi 111 one 
generation goes, another conies, vs. 7 d^dMi d^5fi:fi*bs all the rivers go, 
Gen. 4, 10. If the subject is a personal pronoun, it is either written, in 
its separate form, in immediate connection with the Participle, as 
•’dbtt I fear Gen. 82, 12, d^Kl*] ttfiSK tve are afraid 1 Sam. 28, 3; or it is 
appended as a suffix to the word (is), as Judg. 8, 36 SWid Tpd? dK 
if thou savest. In the same manner it is appended to *pX in negative 
sentences; e. g. fi|tt?d dfc< if thou send not away Gen. 43, 5. 

b) Hence our future (conceived of as present, comp. § 126, 4), Is. 
5, 5 I will tell you fito5 im what I (at once) do, for I will do, 
Gen. 15, 14, 19, 13, 14, 25, I K. lj 14. 

c) Also the past, especially when it stands connected with the 
statement of other past contemporaneous circumstances; Job 1, 16 115 

fiTi laid fit the one (was) still speaking, and another came, vs, 17, 
Gen. 42, 35, Ex. 2, 6, Judg. 13, 9, 1 Sam. 17, 23, 1 K. 1, 5, 22. But it is 
also used with reference to past time, and even for our Perfect , without 
any such connection; e. g. Deut. 4, 3 Piiilfi dd'Tp? your eyes that 
have seen*. 

With the verb fijfi it serves to express our Imperfect 3 , Job 1, 14 
nidi'n !pfi 1£$fi the oxen were ploughing, Gen. 15, 17, Judg. 1, 7, 10, 21. 

1 In Syriac and Chaldee, it is more frequently used for the Present than 
in its proper signification as a Participle. 

2 For the use of the article here before the predicate, see § 110, 3, Rem. 

3 In Syriac the Present is expressed by interficiens ego (comp, letter a), 
and interficiens fui is= interficiebam . 
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Bern. 1. In all the three cases alluded to above, a, b, c, nsn is 
employed before the Participle for awakening special attention: e. g. for 
our present , mn behold! thou (art) with child (Gen. 18, 11 , 27, 42, 
Ex. 34, 11 ), for our future (Gen. 0, 17, Is. 3, 1, 7, 14, 17, 1 ), for the past 
(Gen. 37, 7, 41, 17). 

2. By a change of construction, the Participle is often immediately 
followed by a finite verb; when the pronouns that, who, etc. (nitfx) 
implied in the Participle, must be mentally supplied before the verb. 
So Part . and Perf. in Is. 14, 17 that made (Dir) the world as a wilderness, 
and (who) destroyed (onn) the cities thereof. Also Pari, and Impf. 
{Present), so that the second clause begins with *[ or without it, e. g. 
Is. 5, 8 wig* mirn mis mra m 3 ■'•in woe to those who connect 
house with house (and who) join field to field , vs. 11, 23, 31, 1, 1 Sam. 
2, 8, Prov. 19, 26; also with Wdw consec. e. g. Gen. 27, 33 ms nan 
60*3 that hunted game and hath brought it, 36, 3, Ps. 18, 33. (The case 
is strictly analogous when the Inf. is followed by the finite verb, § 132, 
Bern. 2). 


§ 135. 

CONSTBUCTION OF THE PABTICIPLE. 

1. When Participles are followed by the object of the 
action which they express, they are construed in two ways; 
either— a) as verbal-adjectives (in the absol. state) with the 
accusative or a preposition, just as the verbs to which they 
belong m^ty require, e. g. 1 Sam. 18, 29 mTTiK David's 
enemy (prop, one hating David), 1 K. 9, 23 Dmnri they who 
rule the people, Ps. 5, 5 2T2T) loving wickedness, Ps. 34, 13 
ffinn he who loves life, Ez. 9, 2 EFQb clothed with 
linen garments; or — b) as nouns (in const, state) followed by 
a genitive (§ 112, 2); e. g. Gen. 22, 12 Km one fearing 

(=0 fearer of) God, Ps. 121, 2 nfe maker of heaven, Ps. 
84, 5 ‘Otp inmates of thy house, Ez. 9, 11 UPDb 

the one clothed with linen garments, 2 Sam. 13, 31 
(lacerati vestibus) those who have rent garments; and with poetic 
colouring, as in mi ^m those who have descended to the pit 
Is. 38, 18, ‘"Djb ^latt those who lie in the grave Ps. 88, 6, 

(levatus culpa) he whose transgression is forgiven Ps. 32, 1; 
rarely also like who serve me Jer. 33, 22 (struma 

in preceding verse). 
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This latter construction with the genitive is properly confined to 
active verbs (§ 138). The Participle of fcO'a to enter in, is also construed 
thus, as this verb stands with the accusative (comp, ingredi portam); 
e. g. Gen. 28, 10 those who enter in at the gate . But there are 

also examples of the Participle taking a genitive (a suff. pron.), even 
when the verb to which it belongs is construed only with a preposition; 
e.g.T'ajj, ■'ag those who rise up against him,—against me, forOMap 
“pfe, Ps. 40, 49, Dent. 88, 11 those who turn from 

wickedness Is. 59, 20. 

2. The difference explained in No. 1, holds also in regard 
to the suffixes. After the first method (with accus.) we have 
he rvho made me, after the second (with genit.) my 
maker, my finder Gen. 4, 14. 


§ 136. 

EXPRESSION OF THE OPTATIVE. 

We have already seen (§ 127, 3, b) that the Imperfect, 
especially as cohortative with the ending n—, and with the 
particle tfj, is employed to express the Optative. Here 
we must add two other forms of expressing it by circum¬ 
locution, viz.— 

1. By questions expressive of wish, e. g. 2 Sam. 15, 4 

1 'ft rvho will make me judge! i. e. would that I were 
made judge! Judg. 9, 29 mn ‘jrp. 'ft would that 

this people were placed in my hand! Ps. 55, 7, Job 29, 2. In 
the phrase )T\' 'ft the proper force of the verb (to give ) is 
often excluded, and nothing more is expressed than (would 
that! Lat. utinamf) God grant! It is followed,— a) by an ac¬ 
cusative, as Deut. 28, 67 in? ]Wpfc would it were evening! 
prop, who will give evening? — b) by an Infinitive, as Ex. 16, 3 

‘JtVp'B would that we had died! — c ) by a finite verb (with 
or without i), Deut. 5, 26 Dttb nt Dialb rpn1 inpfc would that 
they had this heart! Job 23, 3. 

2. By the particles DK if! (si, 0 si!), would! (0 si!), 
especially by the latter, as in Ps. 139, 19. The particle is 
followed by the Jmpf. (Gen. 27,18), by the Part. (Ps. 81, 14), 
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seldom by the Imp. (Gen. 23, 13). When it is followed by 
the Perf., it expresses a wish that something had happened; 
as in Num. 20, 3 *0$^ ^b would we had died! 


§ 137 . 

PERSONS OF THE VERB. 

1. In the use of the persons of the verb there is some¬ 

times a want of exactness in marking the gender; especially 
do the masculine forms (as the most readily occurring) stand 
with reference to feminine subjects, e. g. Ez. 23, 49, 

DtT^te? Ruth 1, 8, rrpni and thou (fern.) hast made (a league) 
Is. 57, 8, Judg. 4, 20 (yn$ for i^Ta?), Joel 2, 22; comp. Jer. 
2, 5, Am. 4, 1, Cant. 2, 7. (See the analogous use of the 
pronoun, § 121, Rem. 1.) 

2. The third person is often employed impersonally, 
most commonly in the masc ., e. g. iST*} and it happened; 
ib ‘IS and ib *1S^ (lit. it was strait to him) he was in trouble 
1 Sam. 13, 6, Gen. 32, 8; ib DH he is warm Ec. 4, 11; but 
also in the fern., e. g. 1 Sam. 30, 6 ^Yib ‘ishl and David was 
in trouble , Ps. 50, 3, Jer. 10, 7, 19, 5. 

The Arabic and Ethiopic commonly use here the masc. and the 

Syriac the fern. form. 

3. The indeterminate third person (where the Germans 

use man , the French ow, and we say they , one) is expressed,— 
a) by the 3d pers. singular masc., e. g. fcnjj they (prop, he) 
called Gen. 11, 9, 16, i4, 1 Sam. 19, 22, 24, 11;— b) often by 
the 3d pers. plural, as Gen. 41, 14 ^ns^T^ and they brought 
him in haste , for he was brought , 1 K. 1, 2;— c) by the 2d pers. 
singular masc., e. g. Is. 7, 25 TVBW tfiin"8b (prop, thou shalt 
not go) there shall no one go thither , comp. or until 

one comes (prop, until thy coming); — d) by the passive voice, 
as Gen. 4, 26 Khjpb bmn TK then they began (prop, it was be¬ 
gun) to invoke. 

1 Sometimes, on the contrary, the impersonal active must be understood 
as strictly the passive, Job 7, 3 nights of pain have they appointed me , for 
are appointed me (sc. by God), 4, 19, 17, 12, 32, 15, 34, 20. So in Chaldee 
very frequently (Dan. 2, 30, 3, 4, 6, 3), and in Syriac. 
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Rem. 1. In the first case (letter a), (as we say men for they) 
occurs in one instance, 1 Sam. 0, 9 STW "TAX fib formerly 

they said thus in Israel. Sometimes another construction is employed, 
viz., the repetition of the verb in the form of the Participle as a nomina¬ 
tive; e. g. Is. 16, 10 ‘rpwi the treader shall not tread, for they 

shall not tread i. e. there shall he no treading , 28, 4, Jer. 9, 23, Ez. 33, 
4, Amos 9, 1, Num. 6, 9. The last is not uncommon in Arabic. 

NB. 2. When the pronoun is to be expressed with emphasis, it is 
written separately before the corresponding verbal form; e. g. Finj 
thou , thou hast given JiTdg. 15, 18, 1 K. 21, 7, Ps. 2, 6, 139, 2; also after 
the verbal form, Judg. 15, 12 ; but this occurs in the later writers without 
any special emphasis, as ^3$ Eccl. 1, 16 (beginning), 2, 11, 12, 13, 

15, 20, 8 , 15. 

NB. 3. In the poets and prophets, there is often, in the same 
sentence, the sudden transition from one person to another , Is. 1, 29 
Dt-fron -hbk snrh? ^3 for they shall he ashamed of the groves in 

which ye delight , where both the third and second persons are employed 
with reference to the same subject, Mai. 2, 15, Deut. 32, 15, 17.—In 
Job 13, 28 the third person is probably employed SeixTtxui; for the 
first; compare also 6, 21 (according to the reading lb). 


§ 138. 

VERBS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 

All transitive verbs in general govern the accusative (§ 118). 
On this rule we remark—- 

1. There are many verbs which are construed both with¬ 
out an object (i. e. absolutely), and with one (in this latter 
case the verb in German and English often takes the prefix 
be)\ e. g. roSL to weep and to be-weep; and ‘jDtij to dwells 
and to dwell in , inhabit; aap to go forth, and also [depart, as 
in to depart this life ], like the Lat. egredi in egredi urbem 
(Gen. 44, 4). 

Here notice specially:— 

Rem. 1. Several verbs of this kind complete themselves by means 
of their cognate substantive, as ‘iftB Ps. 14, 5, y3£ 1 K. 1, 12, 

like pouXe6eiv [JooXdis H. x. 147; most frequently with a farther qualifi¬ 
cation of the idea (as also in Greek), e. g. Gen. 27, 34 

he cried aloud and hitter cry, vs. 33, Ex. 32, 21, 2 Sam. 13, 15, 26, 
2 K. 13, 14, Jon. 4, 6 hbSa Zech. 1, 14, 1 Ch. 29, 9. Comp. 
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voaeiv v6<jov xaxVjv, i^aprjaav ^ap&v |xe 7 <xXiqv (Matt. 2, 10), magnam 
pugnare pugnam, tutiorem vitam vivere, etc 4 . 

2. Verbs which signify to flow , fo stream, take in the poets an 
accusative of that which is represented as poured forth in a stream; 
Lam. 3, 48 ■'3*'$ O'ro^bB mg eye flows doom streams of water, Joel 
4, 18 the hilts flow milk . So bn to run, to flow Jer. 9, 17; 5)05 to distil 
Joel 4, 18; and to gush forth, to flow abundantly (hence, to bear 
along in a torrent) Is. 10, 22. Similar, but more bold, is Prov. 24, 31 
onishap ife fife fisfil and behold it (the field) has all gone up in thorns, 
Is. 5, 6. Compare in Greek, rpopletv o6cop in Hymn, in Apoll. 2, 202; 
daxpoa ataCetv. 

NB. 3. It is also a mere poetic usage, when verbs which signify 
to do, to speak, to cry, and the like, take an accusative of the mode of 
action in the name of the instrument or member with which the act is 
performed ( accus . instrumenti ). This is best illustrated when this accus. 
has an adjective, as in btia b*ip pSJ to cry a loud voice (comp. Bern. 1), 
for to cry with a loud voice Ez. 11, 13, 2 Sam. 15, 23; or when it has 
a noun in the genitive (§ 106, 1), as in Ps. 12, 3 they speak nipbfi fiBlB 
with smooth lip; with a lying tongue fipfe *pn5b Ps. 109, 2, Prov. 10, 4 
working fipafi C|3 with slack hand; or only a pron. suffix, as in Ps. 3, 5 
fctfipK ■'bip with my (whole) voice I cry, 03, 17 ">nanp "'D with my (open) 
mouth I cry : so, they speak with their mouth Ps. 17, 10, help with thy 
sword SjSHfi, with thy hand Ps. 17, 13, 14, 44, 3 thou with thy 
hand fifix hast driven out the nations , 60, 7 save with thy right 
hand fi3fi£fifi a , 108, 7. In the same cases 3 instrumenti is also 

used, e. g. I praise with my mouth fiD3 Ps. 89, 2, 109, 30; I supplicate 
him with my mouth Job 19, 16. But the same use of the accusative is 
found in Greek; e. g. tov Irepov ito8a irpoeXdcov, I(3atve 7 : 68 a, irafeiv 
(see Porson and Schafer ad Eurip. Orest. 1427, 1477, Bemhardy 
Synt. d Gr. Sprache, S. 110); and that the accusative is actually de¬ 
pendent on the verb, in these cases, is clear from a comparison with 
those given under Bems. 1 and 2. In like manner 1 2 3 , in German, the 

1 See K. W. Kruger’s Griech. Sprachlehre fur Schulen, II. Syntax, § 46, 
5 and 6. 

2 Not so in 1 Sam. 25, 26, 33, where we have rftj and ‘7? as subjects 
to the Inf. ?tt5ifi, see § 133, 2. 

3 The Hebrews used also, on the other hand, the 3 instrumenti where we 

have the accusative. They used indifferently, as we also may, the constructions 
to shake the head (Ps. 22, 8), and to shake with the head (Job 16, 4); to gnash 
the teeth (Ps. 35, 16), and to gnash with the teeth (Job 16, 9), where head 
and teeth may be regarded as the object of the verb and as the instrument. 
But there is a deviation from our mode of expression in these phrases, viz. 
fi9? to open the mouth Job 16, 10 (prop, to make an opening with the 
mouth), to spread out the hands Lam. 1, 17 (prop, to make a 

spreading with the hands), comp. blp3 *jfi3 and bip “pi 
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instrument is sometimes construed as the object of the verb, as in the 
following examples, which are strictly analogous to those given above: 
Schlittschuhe laufen,' eine herrliche Stimme singen; eine tiichtige Klinge 
schlagen [so in English, to sound the timbrel, etc.]. 

2. Many verbs govern the accusative in consequence of 

a peculiar turn given to their meaning, when the correspon¬ 
ding verbs in Greek, Latin and German are construed with 
other cases; e. g. nj? to reply to (like d/xei^oixai Tiva, prop. 
to answer one ), and in like sense Ip causam alicvjus 

agere (prop, to defend before the court); TOp to bring good 
news to one , to cheer him; £|to commit adultery with one 
(prop, to embrace adulterously); yyp to become surety for one 
(to bail him). 

Rem. 1. In the same manner are construed also transitive verbs, 
and even the passive and reflexive conjugations Niph., Hoph., Hithp., 
when the verb under these forms takes a sense which requires the 
accusative, as ■pen to be favourable, mostly with a, but also with the acc. 
(as if to wish, to will) Is. 1, 11, (alsolbab) Ps. 98, 1, to prophesy 
Jer. 25, 13, apj to surround (prop, to place themselves around) Judg. 19, 
22, ''rfpnaii I am made (involuntarily) to possess Job 7, 3, baarvi to plot 
against Gen. 37, 18, •jyianp to consider Job 87, 14. 

2. In very common forms of expression the accusative after such 
verbs may be omitted without injury to the sense (in elliptical Usage), 
as rns for rv^a n*na to make a covenant 1 Sam. 20, 16, rbiD to stretch 
forth (i. e. the hand) Ps. 18, 17. 

3. Whole classes of verbs which govern the accusative are, 

a) those which signify to clothe and unclothe, as to put on 
a garment, to put off a garment, to put on as 
an ornament; also poet, as in ]fc&H Dpa TOlb the pastures 
are clothed with flocks Ps. 65, 14, 109, 29, 104, 2; 

b) those which signify fulness or want, as vfyn to be full , 

fy6 to swarm (Gen. 1, 20, 21), to be satiated, pfe to 
overflow (Prov. 3, 10), non to want, bbti to lose (children); 
e. g. Drtt pan tfVEPn and the land was filled with them Ex. 
1, 7, rr©aan Dp&n port? *6^ lit. perhaps the fifty 

righteous will want five (i. e. perhaps there will be lacking 
five of the fifty) Gen. 18 28, Da^t i DS bam (why) should 
I lose even both of you? Gen. 27, 45; 

c) several verbs of dwelling, e. g. fa®, TO, IttT, not merely 
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in a place (Judg. 5, 17, Is. 32, 16, Gen. 4, 20), but also 
among a people, with any one (Ps. 5, 5, 120 , 5); 
d ) those which express going or coming to a place {petere 
locum); hence aia with the accus. to befall one . With 
this is connected the accus. loci, § 118, 1. 


§ 139. 

VERBS WITH TWO ACCUSATIVES. 

Two accusatives are governed by— 

1. The causative conjugations {Pie'l and Hipllifl) of all 
verbs which in Q&l govern one accusative; e. g. »rn 

rtDDn I have filled him with the spirit of wisdom Ex. 28, 3, 
©t? irt* ©2^1 he clothed him in {caused him to put on) 
garments of fine linen (byssus) Gen. 41, 42. And so also *i-TK 
to gird one with Ps. 18, 33, to bless one with Deut. 15, 14, 
to cause one to lack and ‘i©? to crown one with Ps. 8, 6. 

2. A numerous class of verbs which have even in Qal a 
doubly-causative signification; such as, to cover or clothe one 
with anything (Ps. 5, 13, Ez. 13, 10; hence also to sow, to 
plant Is. 5, 2, 17, 10, 30, 23, Judg. 9, 45; to anoint Ps. 45, 8); 
to fill , to bestow, to deprive 1 (Ez. 8, 17, Gen. 27, 37, Prov. 
22, 23); to do one a favour or an injury (1 Sam. 24, 18) 2 ; to 
make ori$ something (Gen. 17, 5); e. g. tihp tin©© 113© itifc tT©2* 
and make thou it a holy anointing oil 3 Ex. 30, 25. 

In such combinations as the one last mentioned, we often 
adopt another construction, viz. and make thou of it a holy 
anointing oil, i. e. we treat the first noun as an accusative of 
material, 1 K. 18, 32 nattt D©ntfiT"titf row and he built of the 
stones an altar, prop, built the stones (into) an altar, Lev. 24, 5. 
More notable examples of this construction are those in which 
the material is placed last, as Ex. 38, 3 n©H? T\W Tbsrta 
all its vessels he made (of) copper G,en. 2, 7, Ex. 25, 39, 36, 14. 


1 Also to ask Deut. 14, 26, comp. olIteiv xtva ti.— Tr. 

2 Comp. dyaOd or v,a xd 7ioteTv Tiva.— Tr. 

3 On the passives of these verbs see § 143, 1. 
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There is another use of the double accusative with an active verb, 
viz. when the second accus. serves to limit the first by expressing more 
definitely the object of the action. This comes near the adverbial use 
of the accusative (§ 118) and occurs quite similarly in Arabic; e. g. 

he smote him (on) the cheek (for he smote his cheek ) Ps. 3, 8 
(comp. Deut. 30, 11, 2 Sam. 3, 27), S3B5 ilHsn he smote him (as to his) 
life i. e. smote him dead Gen. 37, 21; and so too with C]*na Gen. 3, 15. 


§ 140 . 

VERBS WITH PREPOSITIONS. 

The Hebrew language has no verbs compounded with 
prepositions. Those modifications of the verbal idea, which 
other languages indicate by composition with prepositions, 
are expressed in the Hebrew either,— a) by appropriate ver¬ 
bal stems, as to go-in , to go-out , yw to re-turn , D'np 

to pre-cede, rnjj to oc-cur; or— b) by prepositions written 
after the verb, as in English, e. g. fcnjj to call , with b to call 
to, with 51 to call upon , with ‘nntf to call after; PEW to hear, 
with b or b$ to listen to , with 51 to attend to , to obey; bsj to fall , 
with b? to fall upon and also to fall off to, with to fall 
before; *jbn to go, with *nna to go after, to follow . 

It is the province of the Lexicon to show the use of the several 
prepositions with each particular verb. Whole classes of words, as 
construed with this or that particle will be found in § 154, 3, which 
treats of the syntax and use of the prepositions. 

o 

§ 141. 

CONSTRUCTIO PRAEGNANS. 

The so-called constructio prcegnans occurs in Hebrew par¬ 
ticularly when a verb, not in itself a verb of motion , is con¬ 
nected with a particle which implies motion; so that, for the 
completion and correctness of the sense, another verb of 
motion is to be mentally supplied, so that the principal verb 
really gets, through the particle, the accessory idea of motion; 
e. g. b$ WQPi to turn in astonishment to one Gen. 43, 33, tfbft 
nin*; for nirp ‘nnx robb to fill up to follow the Lord 
{i. e. to follow him fully) Num. 14, 24, Ps. 22, 22 D'W WJ? 1 ? 
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*»DiyW hear thou (and save) me from the horns of the buffaloes, 
Is. 14, 17 nns tfb ‘P'T’OK his prisoners he did not release 
(and send) home-wards, Ps. 89, 40, Gen. 42, 28, Is. 41, 1. 


§ 142. 

CONSTRUCTION OF TWO VERBS TO EXPRESS ONE IDEA. 

When one verb serves to complete the meaning of an¬ 
other, the second (the principal one according to the sense) 
is construed as follows, viz.— 

1. It stands in the Inf., either the absol. (§ 131, 1) or 
more commonly the constr. (§ 132, 1, c), after the other verb, 
e. g. Deut. 2, 25, 31 nn bna I begin to give. Gen. 37, 5 

and they went on to hate, Ex. 18, 23 ttb^P and thou 
canst endure, Is. 1, 14 KbD ^rp&b? I am weary to bear. 

2. But still more frequently it stands in the Inf. pre¬ 
ceded by b, as Deut. 3, 24 nifcnrt? thou hast begun to 

show, Gen. 11, 8 rfibnb *6*nTn and they ceased to build , 27, 20 
fcteftb rphb thou hast hastened to find, i. e. thou hast quickly 
found , etc. 

These two are the usual constructions in prose after verbs signifying 
to begin (bntt, to continue (Cj'tpln), to hasten (^ifrc), to ceasp (bin, 

Jibs), to finish (dEfi); so also to make good (n^ipii), to make much or many 
(Sia'nfi), and the like modality of action (expressed, for the most part, 
by l^M>h f il); so also with to be willing (ndK, yBH), to refuse (■)&<£), to 
seek , To strive for to be able (bb^, yi;, the latter signifying to 

know how to do ), to learn prob), to permit (*jnj) K It is to be remarked, 
however, that in poetry the b is often omitted where it is used in prose, 
as i“Q5< to be willing with the b Ex. 10, 27, with the mere Inf. Job 15, 
22 , 39," 9, Is. 30, 9, 42, 24 2 . 

3. Both verbs may be in the finite form; and they are 
then construed— 

_ _ .. _ % - 

1 To permit one to do a thing, is expressed by fiib52>b 'B and 'B 
rvitt35>, prop, to give or grant one to do a thing; Gen. 20, 6 ?2^b TpFiHjl fctb 
I have not permitted thee to touch. 

2 So after words which include an analogous verbal idea, e. g. K*nb pX 
it is not^permitted to enter in [Est. 4, 2], Tp2 p&$ (poet.) there is nothing to 
be compared Ps. 40, 6; ‘T’p? ready, prepared, commonly with b, without it in 
Job 3, 8. 
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a) With *1 before the second verb, which then agrees with 

the first in tense, gender and number, the two expressing 
but one modified idea, as in Nos. 1 and 2 (comp, our ex¬ 
pression, he was pleased and went, for he was pleased to go); 
Judg. 19, 6 'pb‘1 be pleased now and lodge, Josh. 7, 7, 

Gen. 9, 20, 26, 18 “iferPI and he returned (repeated) and 
digged (i. e. he digged again), 37, 7, 2 K. 1, 11, 13, Is. 6, 13, 
26, 1 he added and took a wife (i. e. he took again), Est. 8, 6 

how should I endure and witness? i. e. how 

• • t : - ▼ ▼ 

should I endure to witness? Cant. 2, 3, Ec. 4, 1, 7. 

The construction can also begin with the Impf. and proceed in 
the Perf. with *J (according to § 126, 6), as in Est. 8, 6, Deut. 81, 12 
that they may learn {Impf.) and fear {Perf.) for to fear , Hos. 2, 11, 
Dan. 9, 25. And on the contrary, it may begin in the Perf. and proceed 
in the Impf. with % Job 23, 3. 

b) ’AouvWtcdc, i. e. without the 1 and (comp. § 155, 1, a), 
both verbs being of the same tense, gender, and number (as 
under letter a), but with a closer connection of the second 
with the first; Deut. 2, 24 tth bnn begin and take possession, 
Hos. 1, 6 DfTnfc* Cppitf vb I will not go on and have pity (i. e. 
I will no longer pity), 1 Sam. 2, 3 Tip'in btf do not multi¬ 
ply and speak ( =speak not much), Lam. 4, 14 *lbw fc$ba 
so that they could not touch, Job 19, 3, Hos. 5, 11, 9, 9. 

This construction is more poetical than that under letter a. Comp, 
e. g. Cpbfrl with *1 following in Gen. 25, 1, 38, 5; but without 1 ; in Hos. 
1, 6, Is. 62, 1. Yet it occurs also in prose, as in Neh. 3, 20, Deut. 1, 5, 
Josh. 3, 16, 1 Ch. 13, 2. * 

c) Likewise daovBexoK, but with the second verb in a 
close subordinate connection in the Imperfect, depending on 
the conjunction that implied; Job 32, 22 nsDSt ab I know 
not to flatter (prop. I know not to begin, that I should flatter 
=1 cannot flatter), 1 Sam. 20, 19 Tin iwbtth and cause on the 
third day (that) thou come down (i. e. on the third day come 
down), Is. 42, 21 b^? f pH he desires to make great, Job 24, 14 
bbp*! ns'h D*lp} the murderer arises to kill. 

Rem. In Arabic and Syriac, this construction is very common 1 ; in 


1 The Arab says volebat dilaceraret for he would rend; and so the Syrian, 

i o 

volebat tolleret (Luke 18, 13), he would lift up , but oftener with 
the conjunction that , he would come. The Latin also may omit the 
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Hebrew rare; but it was necessary in those cases where the second 
verb was to be distinguished from the first in person or number; Is. 
47, 1 thou shalt not add (that) they shall call thee 

(i. e. thou shalt not continue to he called), Num. 22, 6 l‘srnao 
siStthMO perhaps I may he able (that) we shall smite him, and I shall 
drive him out. 

All three constructions (letters a, h, c) and also another akin to that 
under letter c, are found side by side in some verbs in Syriac. He could 
go, may, for example, be expressed by potuit et ivit (letter a), potuit 
ivit (letter h), potuit et iret (not in Hebrew), potuit iret (letter c). See 
Agrell. Suppl. Synt. Syr., p. 33. 

4. It stands with the Participle, Is. 33, 1 Spawns 1 
when thou shalt finish as a destroyer, i. e. to he a destroyer=to 
destroy 2 1 Sam. 16, 16. 

In the same manner is construed also the verbal adjective , 1 Sam. 
3, 2 his eyes nina ii^nn began (to grow) dim. Of this sort is Gen. 9, 20 
rra'j&tfj urw fib and Noah began (to be) a husbandman. 

Rem. 1. In very many of the examples, the first verb only serves, 
in effect, to qualify in some manner the second, and hence we translate 
it by an adverb, as already shown on p. 303. Comp, further Gen. 31, 27 
K“ob irab wherefore hast thou secretly fled? 37, 7 your sheaves 

stood around and bowed, for bowed around, 2 K. 2, 10 bkffifc thou 

hast made hard to ask i. e. hast asked a hard thing (comp. Ex. 13, 15). 
The verb which qualifies the other may also occupy the second place, 
but never without special cause; e. g. Is. 63, 11 he shall see 

and be satisfied (with the sight), and 66, 11 that ye may suck and be 
satisfied (by that act), 26, 11, Jer. 4, 5 iiaop means call ye (and 
that) with full voice=call aloud. 

2. Of another construction are those verbs which take after them 
(in place of an accusative) a sentence or clause depending on *’3 or 
that (§ 155, 1); such, e. g., as to see (Gen. 1, 4, 10), to know 
(Gen. 22, 12), to believe, to remember, to forget, to say, to think , to 
happen. On the omission of the conjunction before such clauses see 
§ 155, 4, c. 


conjunction in this case, Quid vis faciam? Ter.; Volo hoc oratori contingat, 
Cic. Brut. 84. So in German, Ich wollte , es wbre\ Ich dachte, es ginge [and 
in English I would it were, I thought it wenf\. 

1 For SpartT? (§ 20, Rem.) Inf. Hiph. of D? 2 Fl. 

2 This construction too is common in Syriac (see Hoffmanni Gram. Syr., 
p. 343, b), where it is by no means to be taken (as by J. D. Michaelis) for a 
Grsecism. [Comp. Luke 19, 11 itpoifieU elite irapa|3oX^v.] 
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§ 143 . 

CONSTRUCTION OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

When a causative conjugation {Pi*el, ffiphtf) has two 
accusatives (§ 139), its passive (Pud?, Hoplial) retains only 
one of them (the second or more remote object), taking the 
other (the nearest object) as the subject in the nominative, 
or including it in itself; Ps. 80, 11 ftbx *105 the moun¬ 

tains are covered with its (the vine’s) shade, 1 K. 22, 10 
D'IDZbicf clothed with garments (prop, made to put on gar¬ 
ments), Ex. 25, 40 which was shown thee (prop. 

which thou wast caused to see). 

Several striking phenomena in the construction of the passive are 
readily explained, if we regard it as an impersonal active ( dicitur=one 
sags , they say), just as, on the contrary, the impersonal active often 
supplies the place of the passive (see § 137, 3, Note ! ). We may thus 
explain those cases, in which.— 

а) The passive takes the object of the action in the accusative; 

Gen. 27, 42 ito and they made known to Rebecca 

the words of Esau , 4, 18 liw and one bore (i. e. his 

wife bore) to Enoch Irad , 17, 5 0P3i< *potirr6* nis 60)3*? 6& they shall 
no more call thy name Abram; Ex. 10, 8, miJsTK 3®^ and 

they brought Moses back to Pharaoh; Lev. 16, 27, Num. 62, 5, Deut. 
20, 8, Josh. 7, 10, 18, 15, 1 K. 2, 21, 2 K. 18, 30, Jer. 60, 20. So also 
with the Inf of the passives, as in Gen. 21, 5 pfiliFTK *ib *ib}sn3 at (the 
time of) bearing (iv tu> rexetv) to him Isaak , 40, 20 hsPjyPK nnSii 0*P 
the day when Pharaoh was born , Prov. 16, 30, Ez, 16, 4. 

б ) It does not agree (as often happens) in gender und number with 

the noun, even when preceded by it (comp. § 147), because the noun is, 
in this case, regarded not as the subject but as the object of the verb 
passive. Is. 21, 2 n®p rwn visionem diram nunciarunt mihi 

(the noun in the accusative), Dan. 0, 24 septuaginta septimanas desti - 
narunt (^PH?), 1 K. 2, 21, Is. 14, 3, Gen. 36, 26, Hos. 10, 6, Mai. 2, 6, 
Job 22, 9 (risnT), 30, 15 1 . 

2. The efficient cause, after a passive verb, most fre¬ 
quently takes b, and is therefore in the dative (as often in 
Greek), as bab -pna blessed of God (twSsu)) Gen. 14, 19, Prov. 
14, 20. More rare, but equally certain, is the same use of 
•Jlfl (prop, from, by which origin, source, in general, is often 


1 Comp. Olshausen Emendationen zum A. T., pp. 24, 25. 

20 
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denoted) Ps. 37, 23, Gen. 9, 11, Job 24, 1, 28, 4; ‘wq be¬ 
cause of Gen. 6, 13 ; $ by Num. 36, 2; sometimes there is no 
preposition, but the accusai. instrumenti is used (comp. 
§138, 1, Rem. 3), as Is. 1, 20 1*1H by the sword shall ye 

be devoured, comp. Ps. 17, 13. 

Bern. Many neuter verbs are sometimes used as passive, in conse¬ 
quence of a peculiar application of their meaning; e. g. ‘TVJ to go down 
(spoken of a forest), to be felled [Is. 82, 49]; to go up for to be brought 
up (on the altar) Lev. 2, 12; to be entered (in an account) 1 Ch. 27, 24; 
K2T to be brought out from Deut. 14, 22. 


CHAPTER IY. 

CONNECTION OF THE SUBJECT WITH THE 
PREDICATE. 


§ 144 . 

MANNER OF EXPRESSING THE LOGICAL COPULA. 

1. The union of the substantive or pronoun, which forms 
the subject of the sentence, with another substantive or an 
adjective or participle as its predicate, is most commonly 
expressed by simply writing them together without the copula 
(or the verb to be); e. g. 1 K. 18, 21 D^n’ban nii"P the Eter¬ 
nal (is) the true God, Gen. 2, 4 rvhMn this (is) the history 
of — , 2, 12 nitt fcttnn 1HT the gold of that land (is) good, 
Is. 31, 2 Din fcWH DS also he (is) wise. —In this construction, 
a personal pronoun of the third person, which refers to the 
predicate, frequently serves to make prominent the union of 
the subject and predicate (see § 121, 2). 

2. Less frequently the copula is expressed by the sub¬ 
stantive verb n?n; Gen. 1, 2 and the earth was (nn^n) waste 
and empty, 3, 1 the serpent was (njn) crafty, vs. 20. Also by 
ET and ‘pa (which include the idea of the substantive verb) 
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when the subject is a pronoun and the predicate is a parti¬ 
ciple (see § 134, 2, a). 

On the gender and number of the copula , see § 147. 

Rem. Instead of the adjective, the Hebrew often employs the ab¬ 
stract substantive as a predicate (§ 106, 1, Rem. 2); especially when 
there is no adjective of the required signification (§ 106, 1), e. g. Ez. 
41, 22 1^5 •nn'h'ip his walls (are) wood=of wood , wooden . Here the sense 
is the same as if the substantive, which stands as subject of the sen¬ 
tence, were repeated, in the constr. st. } before the predicate 

n*PHp). This full construction occurs Job 8 , *12 ‘'tTD H3 DK is 

mg strength the strength of stones? Similar examples are in Cant. 1 , 15 
D*>5‘P thy eyes (are) doves' 1 eyes, Ezra 10,13 rw the time (is 

the time of) showers , Is. 10, 10 fhauM Dlro^DD their graven- 

images (were more) than (those of) Jerusaletn and than Samaria; Ps. 
45, 7 thy throne (is the throne of) God=solium divinum 1 ; 

fuller in thie second member TjniDb'Q DSttJ IXBfi'Q 133& the sceptre of right¬ 
eousness (is) the sceptre of thy dominion. So also especially with 3 of 
comparsion, as Ps. 18, 34 my feet as hinds' feet, Is. 63, 2 

hia tpHs 7p“[}3 thy garments (are) like (the garments of) one tread¬ 
ing the wine-press , 29, 4, Jer. 60, 9 '"rials TRli his arrows as (those of) 
a hero. 


§ 145 . 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A SENTENCE. CASE ABSOLUTE. 

1. The most natural arrangement of words in the simple 
sentence, in calm discourse, is properly this, viz., subject , 
copula , predicate; or, when the predicate consists of the verb 
with its object, subject , verb, object . Adverbial designations 
(such as those of time or place) may stand either before or 
after the verb; a negative stands immediately before it 2 . 

But the Hebrew can, at pleasure, render either of these 
members prominent by giving it the first place in the sen¬ 
tence; thus— 


1 Philology requires no other than the simple and natural construction, 
„Thy throne, O God! w etc., which is given in all the ancient versions as weU 
as in our own. Even earthly kings are called gods in Ps. 82, 6 ; comp. John 
10, 35.—Tr. 

2 Rarely the object is inserted between the negative and the verb (Job 
22, 7, 34, 23, Ec. 10, 10), also the subject (Num. 10, 29, 2 K. 5, 26), or 
an adverbial expression (Ps. 0, 2, 49, 18, Jer. 15, 15). 

20 * 
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a) The verb; Prov. 28, 1 they flee , even when there is no 
pursuer, the wicked (the flight of the wicked being thus 
made emphatic), Gen. 42, 30. This is its common position 
when there is implied in it an indeterminate subject (the 
impersonal construction, § 137, 3), as Gen. 1 , 14 
rrhte? let there be lights, nj? they howl (to wit) the 
jackals Is. 13, 22 (comp. Fr. ilvient des hommes); and also 
wherever the sentence or clause is connected with a pre¬ 
ceding one by *1 (hence of course wherever the Imperfect 
with .5 is employed), or ^ 3 ; as Gen. 3, 1 all beasts 1 
vi TVtffp *1108 which j!p had made, 2, 5 vi ■Vfflon tib *5 for 

had not caused it to rain . The arrangement of the 
verb first, then its object, then its subject, is very rare, 
Ps. 34, 22 , Job 15, 5, Num* 5, 23. 

b) The adjective; and this, when it is the predicate, is more 
commonly placed before than after the subject, as the 
most important member of the sentence, Jer. 20 , 6 bvw 
t|W Vhyi HPlfc* great thou (art) and great (is) thy name . 

c) The object of the verb; which is then immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the verb, as in Prov. 13, 5 lying speech hates the 
righteous man, Is. 18, 5 a ripening grape becomes the 
blossom , 8 , 13, Gen. 47, 21 . Very rarely as. in 2 K. 
5 , 13 a great word had the prophet spoken to thee — , Ex. 
18, 23. 

d) The adverbial expression, which is then immediately 
followed by the verb, as in Gen. 1, 1, Josh. 10, 12 Tfc$ 
Ttpirp, Judg. 5, 22. 

Another arrangement, viz. subject , object , verb, which is common 
in Aramaean (Dan. 2, 6, 7, 8, 10), is also found in Hebrew, though 
seldom and only in poetry, as in Ps. 6, 10 11, 5, Is. 13, 

18, 49, 6. See Gesenius's Comment, on Is. 42, 24. 

On the absence of inflection in the predicate when put first, see 
§ 147. 

2 . But the way to give the prominence to any substan¬ 
tive in the sentence (whether it is the genitive, or accusa¬ 
tive of the object, or employed by way of qualification of 
any kind), or also to a pronoun, is by permitting it to stand, 


1 See § 5, 4, Bern. 4. 
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absolutely, at the beginning of the sentence, and then repre¬ 
senting it, in its proper place, by a suffix pronoun (compare 
Fr. c’est moi , qu'on a accuse); e. g. the genitive, Ps. 18, 31 
O'W bfcttt God , perfect is his way, for God’s way is per - 
feet, 11, 4, 104, 17;—in the accusative, Ps. 74, 17 winter and 
summer , thou hast made them, for thou hast made winter and 
summer, Gen. 47, 21 infc OSnTtf the people, he removed 

them, 21, 13, comp. Jer. 6, 19, Gen. 40, 16, Josh. 23, 9, 1 Sam. 
12, 23, Is. 46, 12 1 . The suffix may also be omitted (Ps. 9,7) 
and the connection indicated by *1 (as sign of the apodosis), 
Ps. 18, 41 (comp. 2 Sam. 22, 41), Job 36, 26 WTD 
nj?n, sc. 1{rb the number of his years, even there is no search¬ 
ing (to them), Gen. 3, 5, Job 4, 6, 23, 12, 25, 5, 1 Sam. 25, 27, 
2 Sam. 15, 34. 

The use of the participle in this manner is peculiar, and resembles 
the Latin ablative absolute , Prov. 28, 24 Dan nVn he who begets 

a wise son (i. e. when one begets , etc.), then he may rejoice , 1 Sam. 2, 13 
ypn nya acyi hdt nat snsrte when any one brought an offering , then 
came the priest's servant , 0, 11, Gen. 4, 15. 


§ 146 . 

RELATION OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE AS TO GENDER 

AND NUMBER. 

The predicate (whether it be a verb, an adjective, or a 
substantive with the copula) conforms, regularly, to the sub¬ 
ject in gender and number. From this rule, common to all 
languages, there are many deviations, partly occasioned by 
regard to the sense rather than to the grammatical form of 
words (i constructio ad sensum ), partly by the position of 
the predicate at the beginning of the sentence or clause (see 
§ 147 ). 

In respect to the first cause, we remark that, 

1. Collective nouns (singular in form), e. g. D $ people, 
nation, [bb whole], FP2 1 family , flock, and nouns used as 
collective, as UTK men (see § 108, 1), are apt to be construed, 


1 Such a case absolute may also be indicated by b (in respect to) before 
it, Gen. 17, 20, Is. 82, 1; comp. Ps. 16, 3. 
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according to the sense, with the plural, as in Judg. 9, 55 
WW and the men of Israel saw , 15, 10, 1 K. 20, 20 

TOJ5 and Aram (the Syrians) fled Prov. 11, 26, Gen. 30, 36. 
So when the collective is itself fern. but represents individuals 
which are of the masc. gender; e. g. 2 Sam. 15, 23 'jn&T’bs 
the whole land (i. e. its inhabitants) wept 1 , 1 K. 16 , 24, 
Gen. 48, 6, 1 Sam. 2, 33, 17, 47; and vice versd in Job 1, 14 
nithh spn the cattle (cows) were ploughing. For examples 
of the predicate in the singular with collectives, see Gen. 
35, 11, Is. 2, 4 (comp. Micah 4, 3). 

Often the construction begins with the singular (espe¬ 
cially when the verb is placed first, § 147, a), and then when 
the collective is introduced, proceeds with the plural; Ex. 
33, 4 . . . OSH and the people heard . . . and they 

mourned 1, 20. 

2. On the other hand plural nouns with a singular 
meaning (§ 108, 2) are construed with the singular, especially 
the so-called pluralis excellentiae; Gen. 1, 1, 3 2 , Ex. 21, 29 
DW his owner shall be put to death . So feminine forms 
with a masculine signification are construed with the mascu¬ 
line, as in Ec. 12, 9 DDH flbhp <"pn the preacher was wise . 

3. Plurals which designate animals or things (but not 
persons), whether they are masc . or fern . readily take the 
construction with the fem. sing. 3 (comp, the feminine form 
with collective meaning, in § 107, 3, d); Joel 1, 20 fiiiana 

the beasts ef the field pine for — , Job 14, 19 jqbtDPi 
n*»TOD its floods wash away , Jer. 49, 24 nnma O^bnn pains 


1 Sallust. Jugnrth. 14, pars in crucem acti, pars bestiis objecti sunt. 

2 13^5$ is here and there construed with the plur. but only in the older 
biblical books, and in certain forms of expression which perhaps had their 
origin in polytheism; Gen. 20, 13, 35, 7, Ex. 22, 8, Ps. 58, 12. The 
later writers studiously avoid this construction, as if it were polytheistic; comp. 
Ex. 32, 4, 8, and Neh. 9, 18, 2 Sam. 7. 23, and 1 Ch. 17, 21. See the 
Lexicons. 

3 Perfectly analogous is the Greek construction, xd 7rp6[3axa (taivet, where 
the Attics admit the plural only when persons are designated, as ta dvSpdiioSa 
!Xa|3ov tov dpxov. In Arabic, such a plural is called pluralis inhumanus (i. e. 
not used of men), and is construed chiefly with the fem. sing., like all its so- 
called pluralia fracta (collective forms). 
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have seized upon her, Ps. 37, 31, Job 12, 7. This is true of 
Duals of such meaning, as in 1 K. 14, 6 , Mic. 4, 11. The same 
usage applies to pronouns in connection with their ante¬ 
cedents, Job 39, 15, Is. 35, 7, 2 K. 3, 3, 

4. Moreover, those plurals also which designate persons 

are construed with the singular, when, instead of the whple 
sum of individuals spoken of, the attention is directed to each 
one of them (comp. bn for omnes and omnis) ; as in Num. 24, 9 
TH8 rpVftfi Ipnn SpSnnta Messed (be every one of) those who 
bless thee , and cursed (each of) those who curse thee, Prov. 
3, 18 STOtth happy (is every one of) those who retain her, 

27, 16 28, 5 f, Gen. 27, 29, Ex. 31, 14. 

5. Dual substantives take their predicates in the plural, 
since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns have no dual form 
(§ 88, 1); as in Gen. 29, 17 nisn n«b vyi and the eyes of 
Leah were tender , Ps. 18, 28, Is. 30, 20, 2 Sam. 24, 3, 1 Sam. 
1, 13 ♦T’nBto her lips moving, 2 Ch. 7, 15 TW 

minis;? wwj rtinra, 6, 40, Hos. 9, 14, Mic. 7, io nrsnn w* 
my eyes shall see , Jer. 14, 6, Is. 1, 15, Job 10, 8, 20, 10, 27, 4, 
Ps. 38, 11. Rarely the principle stated in No. 3 of this section 
is extended also to the dual, e. g. Mic. 4, 11. 


§ 147 . 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE AS TO GENDER AND NUMBER. 

(Continued.) 

The other cause of deviation from the general rule, is 
the position of the predicate at the beginning of the sentence 
or clause. The subject, to which it would regularly conform, 
not being yet expressed, it often takes its simplest and readiest 
form, viz., the masc. even when the subject, which comes 
after, is feminine or plural: the predicate in this case is not 
subject to inflection; e. g.— 

a) The verb; Is. 47, 11 n spXfr MS there comes upon thee 
evil , Mic. 2, 6 nils bn atp fcft reproaches do not depart, Ps. 
57, 2, Deut. 32, 35, Est. 9, 23 D^rrn bnp the Jews 
undertook , 2 K. 3, 26 JTanbian ptn hard was the battle, 
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1 Sam. 25, 27. Often the verb may here be regarded a& 
impersonal, as in Fr. il vient des hommes , il a paru deux 
volumes (§ 145, 1, a ). More seldom before the plur. fern . 
we find (at least) the plur . masc.; as in Judg. 21, 21 
W2T-DK if the daughters of Shilo come forth . 

b ) The adjective (just as in German); Psalm 119, 137 niDJ 

rpMWQ righteous are thy judgments, vs. 155 . . . pirn 

/hr (is) salvation, Job 24, 7, 10 Di^ M^y yo. 

c) The participle as substantive; Gen. 47, 3 
shepherds (are) My servants. Also 

tf) The copula, when it precedes the subject 1 ; Is. 18, 5 noS 
n&J J"PJT maturing grapes the blossom becomes, Gen. 
27, 39^ 31, 8. 

But if this construction is continued after the intro¬ 
duction of the subject, the verb must conform to it in gender 
and number; Ez. 14, 1 *0Eb touri Gen. 1, 14, 

Num. 9, 6. 

Bern. 1. In general, the language is at times sparing in the use 
especially of the feminine forms (comp. § 112, 1, Bern. 2), and, when a 
feminine substantive has more than one predicate, contents itself with 
giving to the nearest one the appropriate feminine form. The following 
are instructive examples; Is. 88, 9 jn&j hbbaa baa the landmourneth and 

languished, 14, 9 ?]b -nis.min nfina bkia Sheol beneath 

is moved .... if stirreth up the shades to thee . Examples of the masc . 
form in remote predicates, Gen. 88, 9, 49, 15, Lev. 8, 1, 5, 1, 80, 6; in 
such as stand in dependent sentences, Job 6, 10 bsrr 1 ab (“UBK) iib^na, 
80, 26; after T3, 6, 20. 

On the same principle, pronouns which refer to plural nouns take 
the form of the singular when they stand remote from their antecedents, 
Job 88, 32, Deut. 81, 10. 

2. The cases in which the predicate follows the subject, without 
conforming to it in gender and number, are mostly those in which a 
verb passive is to be regarded as impersonal and in construction with 
the accusative (§ 143, 1, Bern.); or the predicate is a participle used as 
a substantive; e. g. Gen. 4, 7 'paH rwEH ttfiib at the door (is) sin a 
lurker (i. e. a lurking lion).—Ec. 8, 7 ^b rnh rra*^ vemce mihi 

1 Independently of this arrangement, the &WFJ, standing for the copula, is 
retained between plur. and fern, unchanged; Josh. 13, 14, • • . 

ir4n: 

the offerings of Jah .... that is his inheritance . Comp. Jer. 

10, 3. 
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erant (where *4 fijfi is to be taken for I had), Gen. 16, 17 fijrt rtobsj 
and darkness, there teas (with a special emphasis on the noun,—the 
verb standing impersonally). 


§ 148 . 

CONSTRUCTION OF COMPOUND SUBJECTS. 

1. When the subject is composed of a nominative and 
genitive, the verb sometimes conforms in gender and number 
to the genitive (or the second noun), instead of the governing 
(or the first) noun, viz., when the word in the genitive ex¬ 
presses the principal idea; e. g.-Job 32, 7 rvopn D*W iP 
the multitude of years (i. e. many years) shall teach wisdom, 
Gen. 4, 10, 2 Sam. 10, 9 rranbian ‘pba nn^n there was the 
battle-front against him, i. e. the battle was turned against him, 
Is. 2, 11, Job 29, 10, 38, 21. 

With the substantive is (prop, totality) the whole , and the numerals, 
this construction is almost universal; e. g. Gen. 6, 5 ^*7^ 

and all the days of Adam were , 8, 19, Ex. 16, 20. 

2. When several subjects are connected by and , their 
common predicate usually takes the plural form, e. g. Job 
3, 5, Gen. 40, 1, especially when it follows them; Gen. 8, 22 

tfb . . . 0hi yif seed-time and harvest, and cold 

and heat . . . shall not cease; and in the masc. even with sub¬ 
jects of different genders, as in Gen. 18, 11 0^j?T JYWl Drtnntf 
Abraham and Sarah (were) old, Deut. 28, 32. When it pre¬ 
cedes, it often conforms in gender and number to the first 
(as being the nearest) subject; as in Gen. 7, 7 YWl nb 
and there went in Noah and his sons, Ex. 16, 1, Num. 12, 1 
“pfiKI and there spoke Miriam and Aaron, Gen. 

33, 7, 44, 14, Judg. 6, 1, 2 Sam. 5, 21. Rarely the preference 
for the singular and also the masc. appears, when the pre¬ 
dicate follows the subject; Prov. 27, 9 abTuate*; rniDJtt “pa® 
unguent and perfume rejoice the heart . If the construction is 
continued, it is always with the plural, e. g. Gen. 21 , 32, 
24, 61, 31, 14, 33, 7. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

USE OF THE PARTICLES. 


§ 149. 

Of the particles, as connected with the system of forms 
and inflections (§§ 99—105), we have already treated in their 
etymological relation to the other parts of speech. We are 
now to consider the signification and use of these words, 
which are so necessary to the clear perception of the sense, 
and hold so important a place in the philosophical treatment 
of the language. We shall present, in a general view, their 
most important peculiarities, leaving the more complete 
representation, and specially the fuller examples, to the 
Lexicons. 

§ 150. 

OF THE ADVERBS. 

The most important adverbs, classed according to their 
signification, are— 

1. Adverbs of place; du3 there; fiB, fib, fit and fits here; d'bfi and 
fijfi hither (the latter also here, from the Chald. *jfi this ); fittbfi thither, 
farther on (prop, yonder-ward *), hence fiSfiJ tpata {from thee and hither) 
on this side of thee, and fixbnj (from thee and farther on) beyond 
thee, 1 Sam. 20, 21, 22, Is. 18, 2; bs, more commonly above , fifit-td 
below, fibrr upwards , fitfb downwards, p*in outside, ]fifid on the outside, 
rfiss and fid^E within, D^, d'rjbd before, on the east, “lifiX behind, 
backwards, na5 over against, pd; to the right, *pdjd on the 
right, djd on the west (prop, from the sea), S^SO and d^ddd around, 
rvfiddtp upright. 

To many of these adverbs *jd is prefixed, or the accusative-ending 
fi-^- appended, indicating respectively the relations from and towards; 
e. g. d vo there, bisa thence, fidib thither; ‘pfi outside, fiyifi outwards . 
Several occur only with fi— appended, as fidd, fi&fbfi.—Both these 
additions, however, sometimes express also the relation of rest in aplace, 

i nsjVn hd'v'a is doubtless akin to fibn, bfij cf. our yon, yonder, Ger. 
jener .— Tr. 
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as ftfiib there (not merely thither), *pojp on the right (not from the 
right). The in— is in both cases the accusative-ending (§ 90, 2 ), and 
*)p properly denotes hanging off from an object, and hence being upon 
the side of it, like lx 6 e£ia;, a dextra , a sinistra , a latere , a tergo , and 
in French rfessous, dessus, dedans, dehors 1 . 

2. Adverbs of time; these are in part the same with those of place, 
(above mentioned) which are transferred to relations of time; as 

then (cf. ixet); fi3 now; rwbn onward; and contr. 

hitherto. 

Exclusively such are ttFid at the time , hence at this time , now (also 
without the pure designation of time, like vov, vuv), and presently, soon; 
DY"?! (the dag) to-day; di^d, ni^d at this day, now; bidtt, bidnx formerly, 
yesterday; yester-evening, last night; disjbttj three days ago; nrro 
to-morrow , rnnpp on the morrow ; dpi*' by day; Jib*? 5 by night; “i£d 
and d3ttn in the morning , early; ni*n“bd the whole day , then all the 
time , always; *T'pPi continually , always; db*id, dbi'db, /or ever; !to 5, Hdiib 
perpetually; Mew, with reference to both past and future (§ 127, 4, a), 
Two Jowy si wee, formerly; d*pBb formerly; *"03 (length) long since; "rid 
(to repeat) again , repeatedly , commonly yef, with a negative, wo more; 
" 1 HK 3 (as owe) a£ owee, together; *mn? together; i"»$ild50 at first; *)d 
(after so) afterwards , l"Plrp speedily , tkro instantly. 

3. Adverbs for other modal ideas , as—a) Of quality; fid, ro 3 and 
*J 5 so; "two very; “in^ exceedingly , very; ‘ini*' more, /oo much; nbd wholly; 
*j^&3, d?p*3 (about or near nothing , o£>ow£ or within a little = wanting 
little) almost; WiBK so, so then (Job 0, 24), hence often used intensively 
in questions (see § 153, 2 , Rem.); did and d^d^tt well; bd (in connection 
with other adverbs) wholly , just, as in "iid*bd wholly or just so long, 
Job 27, 3. 

b) Of quantity; nd^fi much, dHb abundantly , *jih (riches) richly , *^ 
followed by the genitive (prop . 2 3 sufficiency) enough , as teAal is 
enough for thee , nd*} much, enough; "tdb, ftab (tw separation) alone , the 
former also with suffixes, as *«idb I alone; "in'? together. 

c) Of asseveration; *}dX, djpx £rw/y, 152 * certainly , indeed , and (by 
apocope) tpt, bdK truly, also (corrective) way rather (Lat. immo Gen. 
17, 19, 1 K. 1, 43; “>bsifi i perhaps z . 

The expression of asseveration may easily pass over into that of 
opposition (comp, verum , vero) and of limitation; and hence some of 

1 Cant. 4, 1 *ip‘ba *llrg *nj4bj they lie along the declivity of Mount Gilead, 
i. e. as if hanging from the side. Comp. Virg. Eel. 1, 77; Soph. Antig., 411, 
xbO^e#* axpiov Lx TCaytuv; Odyss. xxi, 420, kx Stcppoio xafi^p-evo;. 

2 But see on ^ in Student’s Heb. Lexicon.— Tr. 

3 Probably *^5* is compounded of ifct and ^b = fi<b, comp. Aram. Ndb* 1 ^ 
whether not, perhaps, tx^TioTe. It is once employed in the sense of “ , b ! ib if not, 
in Num. 22, 33, then whether not (who knows whether not), consequently perhaps, 
expressing doubt, solicitude, and also hope. 
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the above-mentioned affirmative particles are partly adversative and 
restrictive , as ^ only, bdx (especially in later usage) but; dbsifit on 

the contrary (the Sept, o h |jl^v dXXd) is strongly adversative, almost 
exclusively in the Pentateuch and Job. Restrictive also is (like ?p$) 
merely , i. e. only . 

d) Of cause; 15 b, *jnb, therefore .— e) Of accession; da also, 

and (more poetical, and expressive of accession) (adeo) yea more , 
even , both which, however, often pass over into conjunctions. 

4. Adverbs of negation; on these see § 152. 

5. Adverbs of interrogation include all the former classes. On the 

pure interrogative particles DM, see § 153; the question relating to 
place is asked by "tt, where? the first with suff. 1*8 where (is) he? 

so m *'«, UpK, WK, where? Wa ■«, whence? na& (from 
nrx) whither?—to time , by Tra when* n? until when? how long? 
n$fc n? how long?—to quality , by TpK, how?—to quantity , 

by mad how much? how often?—to cause , by rnab and 3Wra (§ 99, 3) 
wherefore? 

Most of these interrogative particles are formed by prefixing 
which in itself signifies where (comp. Germ. 100 von? wohin?), but by 
usage becomes also a mere sign of interrogation before particles of 
place, time, etc. 

In this manner, and by the application of the ending h-^-, of the 
prep. *)d, and of the relative *"»©&, are formed whole classes of correlative 
adverbs, as h? here , n*d hence , fit where? )"Wd whence? rt-rd ‘TO# 
whence (relative); d© there, rna^p thither , d©a thence , d© *"i©K where , •niri&ji 
whither , d©a “)©k whence (see § 123, 1). 

§ 151. 

CONSTRUCTION OP ADVERBS. 

1. Adverbs not only serve, in general, to qualify a clause 
or sentence by expressing circumstances of time, place, etc., 
but, also to qualify single words, e. g. adjectives, Di© 
very good , and even substantives (like ^ ^pipa) with 

which they stand either,— a) in apposition after them, as 
©?© a few men Neh. 2, 12, naa nsnn won very much 

wisdom 1 K. 5, 9; or— b) in the genitive, as Dan jnbbj? a curse 
uttered without a cause Prov. 16, 2, Dsn n? a witness without 
a cause Prov. 24, 28, where the adverb is treated substantively, 
as in Lat. sponte sud . 

The adverbs also appear in the nature of substantives, when, as in 
the later writers, they take a preposition; e. g. *JD 3 in the 80 =*J3 Est. 
4, 16, asrrbx (prop, for in vain) Ez. 6 , 10 . 
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2. The repetition of an adverb sometimes denotes stress 
or intensity, and sometimes continual accession; e. g. 

‘ifro exceedingly Num. 14, 7, Gen. 7, 19 nw ntStt lower and 
lower, Deut. 28, 43, Win T3?t? by little and little (peu a peu) 
Ex. 23, 30.- 

On the use of verbs with the force of adverbs, see § 142, Bern. 1 . 

§ 152. 

OP THE WORDS WHICH EXPRESS NEGATION. 

1. The most important adverbs of negation are = 
not, bit = (17) that not , (the opposite of HP) there is not , 

n*TO not yet, no more. Almost exclusively poetic are ba, 
•*ba not; negative conjunctions, ‘jD, Tibab that not, lest. 

We subjoin a more complete view of the use of these words:— 

aft (like ofc, oux) is used principally for the objective , unconditional 
negation, and hence it is commonly connected with the Perfect or Im¬ 
perfect (as Indicative ), and with the Imperfect (as Jussive) also to 
express prohibition (§ 127, 3, c ).—In connection with b’3, when the 
latter is not followed by the article and therefore means any one , any 
thing , it expresses the Lat nullus , none (comp. Fr. ne .. personne , ne .. 
rien ); Ex. 12, 16 ntePpKb nsKbtf-bs no labour shall be done, Ex. 10, 
15, 20, 4, 2 Ch. 82, 15, Prov. 12, 21, 80, 30, Job 88 , 13. (The negative 
is here closely connected with the verb, and there does not happen 
anything is = there happens nothing). So also *pK with b*3, Ec. 1, 9 *pK 
12 hp"b 3 there is nothing new. But the case is different when bs is de¬ 
finite, where it means all , the whole , as in Num. 28, 13 fTK*in Kb ife3 
aU of him (his whole) thou shalt not see but only a part). On the use 
of Kb in interrogative sentences, see § 153, 1.—Kb serves also for nega¬ 
tive answer, no l Jostt 5, 14, Job 28, 6, Gen. 19, 2. 

Kb put before a noun, either substantive or adjective, forms with 
it sometimes a kind of compound, as bK Kb a no-God (Germ. Ungott ), 
i. e. who is no God at all Deut. 82, 21, ‘13'J Kb a nothing (Germ. TJn- 
ding) Am. 6, 13, TW impious Ps. 48, 1. [But Kb is not thus used 
before participles *.] 

On*the position of Kb in the clause, see § 145, 1 and Note 2 p. 307. 

bK (like fxrj, Lat. ne) for the subjective and dependent negation is 
connected with the Imperfect (as Jussive ); hence the phrase K2P bK 
ne veniat means may he not come , or let him not come . See above, 
§ 127, 3, c, and § 128, 2. 

Sometimes bK stands absolutely, without the verb (like p.T) for jjltj 
* See Moald’s Ausf. Lehrbuch d. Heb. Sprache, § 320, c. — Tr . 
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touto YivrjTat), nay I pray, not bo, i. e. let it not be; e. g. Ruth 1, 13 
*>nbsi not so , my daughters, Gen. 19, 18.—On the interrogative use 
of it, see § 153, 1. 

•pat (prop, constr. st. of “pat non-entity=xb* atb Job 9. 33) is the 
negative of (he, she, it) is, and includes the verb to be in all its 
tenses; e. g. Num. 14, 42 DD2^pa rrirn pat the Lord is not among you, 
Gen. 87, 29 *1122 Joseph was not in the pit The same formulas 

are expressed positively with 1ST, and negatively with pat, as Gren. 
31, 29 *'*£ hatb“!lp it w in my power (prop, it is i, e. it belongs to the 
power of my hand), Neh. 5, 5 IpP ba& p» it is not in our power .— 
It follows, moreover,— a) that the personal pronouns, when they are 
the subject of the sentence, are appended to p£ as suffixes; as ‘'Sip&t 
I am not, I was not, I shall not be; isipat, Dpa, etc.—p) When the 
predicate is a verb, it almost universally takes the form of a parti¬ 
ciple, the verb substantive being implied in ptf; Ex. 6, 16 *JP13 pat fain 
straw is not given, vs. 10 *ftb *WK I do not give , 8, 17, Deut. 1, 32.— 
Y) As ttp sometimes signifies to be present, to be near or at hand, so pat 
is used in the contrary sense, to be not present or at hand; *iipK he 
was not present = was no more Gen. 5, 24. 

From pat is formed by abbreviation the negative syllable em¬ 
ployed in a few compounds as a prefix; as in Job 22, 30 *'pr"'at not - 
guiltless. In Ethiopic it is the most common form of negation, and is 
there used even as a prefix to verbs. 

‘'Pihnh (prop, constr. st. with the ending , § 90, 3, a) from nba 
want, non-existence (from verb ilia) is most frequently employed be¬ 
fore the Inf. when it is to be expressed negatively with a preposition; 
as bbath to eat, hbat ‘'phpb not to eat Gen. 3, 11. With a finite verb it 
rarely means that not Jer. 23, 14. 

•jB a removing , an averting (from the stem fiJB to turn) is the same 
as lest, that not (=L. ne=\ki\), especially after the mention of an 
action by which an apprehended evil is to be prevented or shunned 
(Gen. 11, 4, 19, 15); or after verbs signifying to fear , to beware (like 
detdco p.r), vereor ne) Gen. 31, 24, 31; also at the beginning of the sen¬ 
tence, especially in the expression of apprehension or fear, as Gen. 
3, 22 iitnri and now, lest he stretch forth his hand. 

2. Two negatives in the same sentence, instead of de¬ 
stroying each other, as in Latin [and English], make the 
negation stronger, as in Greek 1 oux ooSeU, oox oo<5a(X(J)<;; 1 K. 
10, 21 rWlfcMab itirrj xb 5]0? ptf silver was not at afl regarded 
for any thing (in the parallel passage, 2 Ch. 9, 20, is want¬ 
ing), Ex. 14, 11.—In Zeph. 2, 2 Dnpp lit. before there 

shall not come (so too in the Germ, ehe er nicht kommt ), where 

1 Also in Welsh, as in nid oes dim (there is nothing, prop, there is not 
nothing).—Tr. 
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we drop the negative in Eng. and say before it shall come, 
Is. 5, 9 ifliY' ‘pbtta prop, without no inhabitant (i. e. so that 
there is no inhabitant )\ 

3. When one negative sentence follows another, espe¬ 
cially in the poetic parallelism (§ 2, 6) 2 , the negation is often 
expressed only in the first, while its influence extends also to 
the second; 1 Sam. 2, 3 multiply not words of pride,—let (not) 
that which is arrogant come forth from your mouth Ps. 9, 19, 
Job 3, 10, 28, 17, 30, 20, Is. 23, 4. (The same happens with 
the prepositions, § 154, 4.) 


§ 153. 

OF INTERROGATIVE WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

1. Interrogation may be indicated simply by the tone 

of voice in which the words or sentences are uttered; e. g. 
2 Sam. 18, 29 Dibti is it well with the young man? Gen. 
27, 24 TO? ‘’3)3 itr n art thou now my son Esau ? 1 K. 1, 24. 
This is somewhat more frequent when the sentence is con¬ 
nected with a previous one by 1; Jon. 4, 11 OTU$ tfb ‘’pap and 
should I not spare? Job 2, 10, 10, 8, 9, 13, Judg. 11, 23, 14, 
16; and also after the particles D$ (Zech. 8, 6) and 5]K (Job 
14, 3). But negative sentences can still more readily be 
uttered, with the interrogative tone; e. g. with fcib, when an 
affirmative answer is expected ( nonne ?), Job 14, 16 fcib 

^tftSTT'b? dost thou not watch for my sin? Jon. 4, 11, Ex. 8, 
22, 2 Sam. 29, 5, Lam. 3, 36—38; once with btf in expectation 
of a negative answer (; num ?), 1 Sam. 27, 10 Di*n DITOIBSrt*? 
>/e have not then made an incursion at this time 3 ? 

2. Most commonly the simple question begins with He 
interrogative n (Lat. num?) —the disjunctive question with n 

1 See more on this use of two negatives, in Ewald’s Ausf. Lehrbuch d. 
Heb. Spracbe, § 323, a. — Tr. 

2 See more about tbis parallelism, in the brief account of Hebrew Poetry 
in the Reading Book, at the end of this Grammar.— Tr. 

3 In the same manner are used oux (nonne?) and ; the former (Horn. 
II. x, 165, iv, 242) in expectation of an affirmative, the latter (Odyss. vi, 200) of 
a negative answer. But probably for ^ in 1 Sam. 27, 10 we should read 
after the Sept, ini xiva = ^"b?. 
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(Lat. num? utrum?) followed in the second clause by OK, Lat. 

an? DM—n (=utrum — an?), as in 1 K. 22, 15 b^OTOK--fbsn 

whether shall we go.... or shall we forbear? The indirect form 
of inquiry differs only in having OK oftener in the simple 
question, and in the first member of the disjunctive question. 

To be more particular:— 

Th$ n is strictly a sign of the simple and pure question, when the 
inquirer is uncertain what answer to expect; as Job 2, 3 hast thou 
considered ("^d^bx yjab my servant? .Often he may expect a 

negative answer (num?), which he may express in his very tone; Gen. 
4 , 9 •’33K ‘'fiK “Iigtrn am I the keeper of my brother? Job 14, 14 if a 
man die , J"Pr.V| shall he live again? Such a question may have pre¬ 
cisely the force of a negative assertion; 2 Sam. 7, 5 rv^d ''Vniatn 
shalt thou build a house for me? (in the parallel passage, 1 Ch. 17, 4 
'"Ol htjK thou shalt not built a house for me) and, vice versa , the 
negative form of the question has the effect of an affirmation, ft&i 
nonne? is it not so? for hsrt beholdl 2 K. 16, 21, 20, 20, comp. 2 Ch. 
27, 7, 82, 32*. On the other hand, the question may be so uttered as 
to show that the speaker expects affirmation and assent, when it cor¬ 
responds, in effect, with the negative form of the question in English; 
compare the use of rj 7 <xp and Yap oi> for is not? and of the Latin, 
- ne for nonne?* Job 20, 4 TOTH dost thou (not) know this? 1 Sam. 
2, 27.—The simple question is very seldom introduced by dK, and then 
always in connection with something already implied which gives a dis¬ 
junctive sense, as we say or perhaps (German Oder etwa ), Lat. an, as in 
Is. 29, 16, 1 K. 1, 27, Job 6, 12. 

The disjunctive question (whether — or?) is usually expressed under 
the form dX—Ji, also diO — ft, Job 21, 4; with emphasis on the first 
question dfiO—P)&£t, 34,17, 40, 8, 9. Yet also, as in German and English, 
with ifit or before the second clause, Job 16, 3, Eccl. 2, 19. The use of 
this combination dK—does not, however, always require opposition 
between the clauses, but often stands in poetic parallelisms and in 
other sentences (Gen. 37, 8, Hab. 8, 8), where the same question is 
merely repeated in different words in the second clause, as in Job 4, 17 
is man just more than God, or (dK) is a man pure more than his Maker? 
6, 5, 6, 8, 3, 10, 4, 5, 11, 2, 7, 22, 3; hence *[ also stands before the 
second clause in such cases, Job 10, 3, 13, 7, 16, 7, 8, or there is no 
particle at all to connect the clauses, as in Job 22, 4.—Now and then 
*2 stands again in the second member, as in Judg. 14, 15 (where there 

1 In a similar manner, fTO what? [why?], spoken with indignation ex¬ 
presses prohibition under the form of reproach or expostulation; Cant. 8 , 4 
*lT'?Frfig why do ye rouse? Job 16, 6, 31, 1. This negative force of fTO is 
very frequent in Arabic. 

2 See Heindorf ad Plat. Phsedr. 266; D. Heusinglr ad Cic. de Off. iii. 17. 
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is actual opposition); but more usually in a continued, double question, 
as in I Sam. 28, 11. So also DK is uncommon in the first member, as 
in Job 6, 12. 

The form of the indirect question is, in general, the same. After 
verbs of inquiring, doubting, examining, the simple question takes h 
( whether) Gen. 8, 8, Ex. 16, 4, and DK Cant. 7, 13, 2 K. 1, 2; the dis¬ 
junctive question ( whether — or) D5<—Si Gen. 27, 21, and also Si—Si 
Num. 18, 18.—The formula DK a*rn ^ (toho blows if, i. e. whether or 
not) is also used affirmatively like the Latin nescio an, Est. 4 , 14. 

For interrogative adverbs of place, time, etc., see § 150, 5. 

The words Sit (§122,2) and xifcx now , then, serve to give animation 
or intensity to a question (like ttot i, tandem , Eng. then, now)] as 
fcriSK tjWid what aileth thee now? quid tibi tandem est? Is. 22, 1; Si^x 
fctffcK where then? Job 17, 15. 

3. The affirmative answer is given, as in Latin, by re¬ 
peating the predicate of the interrogative sentence; as in 
Gen. 27, 24, 29, 6, Judg. 13, 11; the negative answer is tib 
no Gen. 19, 2, see § 152, 1. 


§ 154 . 

THE PREPOSITIONS. 

1. The simple 1 prepositions, like the adverbs, originally 
denote for the most part physical relations, viz. those of 
space, and are then used for intellectual relations, as those 
of time, cause, etc. The prepositions of place originally denote 
either rest in a place, or motion from or to a place; but there 
are some in each class (several in the first, few in the second) 
which take also the signification of the other class. 

a) The most important prepositions of place are:— 

a) Of rest, a in, at, by, ba upon and over, nrth under, 

*nin&< after, *T 3 Eb before, ^5, Half, bto, before, opposite to, na with, 
bxik by, near, *iaa, (prop, in proximity to) behind, about (dfxcpt), 
•pa between, *iaa on the other side, beyond . 

p) Of motion, *jd from, btf and b to, towards, *ia unto , as far as; 
and also (from the former class) a into , ba upon, towards . 

1 Among these we reckon such forms as *V?sb, *jadb, which in themselves 
are indeed compound words, but as prepositions they express only one idea, 
and are thus distinguished from the compounds under No. 2, e. g. 
from before. 

21 
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b ) Very many of the above-mentioned prepositions express also 
relations of time, as a in, within, *pa, ba, " 15 , etc. 

c) Of thode which denote other relations we may mention, 3 (Lat. 
instar) as, O'tS, according to), B? together with, with, nb*it, 
besides, ‘’fibs without, besides, ‘jrf, *jr£b on account of, a#? (prop, as a 
reward) for, because. 

2. The Hebrew language developes a great degree of 
dexterity and accuracy of discrimination in the compounding 
of prepositions. Thus, those of motion are combined with 
others denoting rest, so as to express not only a change of 
relation, but also the state which was existing before the 
change, or which is to follow as the result of it, as in French 
de chez, d’aupres 1 . So— 

a) with pa: from behind, from between, b Tq from 

upon or above, fitfE from with (Fr. de chez quelqu’uri), 
finnp from under, e conspectu, from before (e. g. to 

flee), nbspbbia desuper, from above . 

b) with b$ (not so often): *nn» bx to behind or after; 

(prop, to out from) even out from Job 5, 5; b 'pma with¬ 
out, i. e. on the outside of b *pnp b$ forth without Num. 
5, 3. Also pab usque a, usque ex . 

Adverbs also compounded with prepositions, take after 
them b (more seldom “pa), and again become prepositions; 
e. g. b^'a (adv.) above, b b$tt (prep.) above , over , nnnp (adv.) 
below, b Jnnnp (prep.) below , under, b ‘pnp (prep.) without, 
*Db separately , aside, ))2 ^T^b aside from, besides . 

This accessory preposition may also precede the adverbial form; 
e. g. ‘isb?3=p3 ‘isb besides, *H3>bsiB without, Syr. r L^a 2 ; rarely it 
is wholly wanting, as fififiE (for b fififip) Job 26, 5. 


1 When the Hebrew says, he took the offering fiSJEfi b^B from upon 
the altar (away from the top of the altar), he presents the idea fully; while 
it is but half expressed in the Fr. il prend le chapeau sur la table, the Germ. 
er nimmt den Hut vom Tische weg [= the Eng. he takes his hat away from 
the table, the Fr. omitting one relation, the Germ, [and Eng.] another. 

2 In the Syr. means over, as preposition, but 

above as adverb (see Hoffmanni Gram. Syr. p. 280). The Hebrew in lie 
manner says “fttb from (a starting point) onward, for b *]7D, precisely the Lat. 
usque a, usque ex, comp, also inde. 
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3. We will now present a few prepositions (such as occur 
most frequently and have the greatest variety of meaning), 
with their principal significations, in order to explain their 
construction with verbs (§ 140), and the most important 
idioms connected with them 1 . 

a) S 2 , which, of all the prepositions, has the greatest variety of 
significations, denotes,— 1 ) prop, rest in a place (£v), hence in with 
reference to time, and to state or condition, as rPM, mpK'ia, dSbttja— 
with reference to a company, or number of individuals, among, e. g. 

—with reference to bounds or limits, within , as within 

the gates ,—of high objects, upon , as upon horses Is. 66, 20; but 

it has rarely all these significations after verbs of motion=eU (like 
ponere in loco) 2 . The Hebrew says,—a) to drink in a cup (for, to drink 
what is in it) Gen. 44, 5 (so in Arabic and Chald., Dan. 5, 2, is 
7 TOTY)p(co, is tcivsiv Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 4, 3 Ezr. 3, 6, in ossibus 

bibere in Floras, French boire dans une tasse );—p) in the manner, in 
the model or rule, for after the manner or model (comp, is rcj> vopup, 
hunc in modum), as 'b ‘"D‘13 according to the command of, 'B accord * 

ing to the counsel of any one, wrvra*!? Jissbsa in {after) our image, after 
our likeness Gen. 1, 26, vs. 27, and 6, 1, 3 Adam begat a son irfla^a 
iab^S. Somewhat different is the signification in Gen. 21, 12 in Isaac 
(pwv = after Isaac thy seed shall call themselves. Especial attention 
is due to the passages, where we have,—y) a essentice of the gram¬ 
marians, which everywhere means, as, tanquam (Fr. en), Ex. 6, 3 I 
appeared to Abraham ^^12? bxa as God Almighty; Is. 40, 10 the Lord 
will come ptna as a strong one; Ps. 68, 5, iaia FTa Jah is his name; 
before the predicate-adjective after the verb to be {—act or behave as), 
Ec. 7, 14 in the day of joy aiaa rnii be thou joyful; Ex. 32, 22 thou 
knowest the people fcttn sna ■’S that they are evil; Job 23, 13 awn 

he is one (i. e. unique). In Arabic this idiom is frequent; see Gesenii 
Thes. Ling. Heb. p. 174).—2) Nearness (Lat. ad, apud), at, by, on; 
‘in|a=i7ri too 7 roxa|AOo on the river Ez. 10, 15 [but=£v TroxajAU) in the 
river in Ps. 66, 6 ]; “TOS in the eyes of—before the eyes of one (is 
6cp0aXfxot;, II. 1. 587). In this sense it frequently indicates motion (Lat. 
ad) to, unto: it differs, however, both from bx to, tmvards, and *12 
unto, L. usque ad, since it denotes that the place towards which the 
motion tends is actually arrived at (which is not determined by the 
use of b$), and yet does not fix attention specially upon this point, as 
is done by *12; Gen. 11, 4 a toiver ittfeh whose top shall be in 

(i. e. reach to) heaven. Hence, *it expresses the relation of verbs of 

1 For fuller information, the Lexicons must be consulted.— Tr. 

2 When the 3 seems to stand for motion (b$), like is for eU or Lat. in 
(as in the above example), the idea of rest (in which the motion ends) really 
predominates in the mind, e. g. ^?3 “)0 T *— Tr. 

* ’ 21 * 
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motion (and others analogous to them) to their objects; e. g. a TH&J to 
take hold in, a to touch on, a bxd to ask at, to consult, a ang to 
call upon, a n&fj to look upon, a WD to hearken to. Verbs having the 
signification of the last two, often include the idea of the pleasure or 
pain with which one sees or hears anything; Gen. 21, 16 Manarba* 
rviaa let me not look on the death of the child! Hence, in a tropical 
sense, in respect to, on account of, as a rraizj to rejoice in something. 

With the idea of nearness, that of accompaniment , of help , of 
instrumentality (with), readily connects itself; Gen. 32, 11 with my staff 
Obpoa) I passed over this Jordan, Ps. 18, 30 by (in) thee (7]S) have I 
rushed upon troops. Verbs of coming and going , with a (to come, or 
go, with) express the idea of bringing; e. g. Judg. 15, 1 Samson visited 
his wife with a kid, i. e. brought her a kid, Deut. 23, 5. So also with 
verbs of sending, as 1 Sam. 16, 2. 

b) b? signifies upon (£7r() and over (\)Tz&p, L. super)', very frequently 
used of motion (down) upon or over —(up) upon or over a thing. In 
the sense of (resting) upon (coming) upon, it is used after verbs signify¬ 
ing to be heavy, i. e. burdensome, afflictive (prop, to lie heavily upon) 
Is. 1,14, Job 7, 20,— to set or appoint over (to commission), as by npB,— 
to pity, to spare, as by wn (prop, to look tenderly upgn). With the 
primary idea is connected that of accession (conceived as a laying upon) 
and of conformity, after, according to (with reference to the rule or 
pattern, upon which a thing is laid to be measured or modelled), and 
of cause (ob quam), on account of [prop, upon something as ground or 
motive], although. In the signification over, it is often used with verbs 
of covering, protecting, by “jaa, by noa (prop, to place a covering, a 
shield, over)', and so also with those of kindred meaning, as by dhba to 
contend for one (i. e. to protect one), Judg. 0, 17. It is used for at, by, 
chiefly in cases where there is an actual election of one of the related 
objects above the other, conceived as an impending over; e. g. by 
by the sea [or, as we may literally render it, on the sea]; but also 
where this is not the case, as “P by, like our on the side. Hence, it 
expresses the relation of motion to the object at which it terminates, 
to, towards, so that in the later Hebrew style and in poetry it is often 
used for bx and b; e. g. Job 0, 27, 10, 5, 22, 2, 33, 23. 

c) *p2 (§ 102) indicates motion, removal, away from anything. Its 
fundamental signification is that of separation from a whole, derivation, 
descent. As constr. st. of a noun *jE part, it properly means part of, 
hence off, from ; used at first with reference to the part which is taken 
from the whole, e. g. to give, to take part of=from. This fundamental 
signification appears plainest, when it expresses some (more rarely’ 
one) of e. g. 'ilP some of the princes of Israel 2 Ch. 21, 4, trro 
some blood (Fr. du sang). It has the same signification when (appa¬ 
rently pleonastic) it is connected with the words one, none, in the so 
often misapprehended idiom of the Hebrew and Arabic non ab uno, 
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i. e. not any one, not the least, prop, not even a part, a piece, the least 
portion, of one; and so in Heb. without negation=Lat. ah uno for 
ullu8 , Lev. 4, 2, Deut. 15, 7, Ez. 18, 10 *. 

In its most ordinary use, with reference to motion away from , it 
forms the opposite of bx, ' m ®, and is employed not merely after verbs 
which express actual motion, as to depart {from ), to flee {from), but 
also those of kindred signification, as to be afraid, to hide, to beware; 
comp, in Gr. and Lat. xocXoitto) oltzo, custodire ab. In its tropical use 
with reference to time, it may mean either from (a time) on , in which 
case the reckoning is to be made from the beginning, not from the end 
of the period specified (like ano voxt6c, de noete, from the setting in 
of night), as Job 88, 12 from the beginning of thy days onward; 

or it may mean next from , i. e. immediately after (£c aptaxoo, ab iti - 
nere ), as (Ps. 73, 20) immediately after awaking, Gen. 38, 24 

D^n tabiaiq after three months , Hos. 0, 2. 

For the use of it to denote rest on the side of an object, where the 
idea is that of near distance, of being just off from (the Lat. prope ab - 
esse ab, pendere ex aliqua re), see § 150, 1. For the use of *}» for ex¬ 
pressing the comparative, see § 119, 1. 

d) b$, “'bit (prop, region, direction , hence towards) denotes motion, 
and also merely direction towards (with reference both to physical and 
to intellectual objects), whether that towards which the motion is 
directed is reached or not. In the former case it is equivalent to *13?, 
e. g. WE'bx even unto his mouth Job 40, 23; when it means entering 
into a thing, it is equivalent to Tprrbirt, e. g. ndftiT’b&t Nisi to go into 
the ark . 

It is certainly an uncommon and improper use of this particle 
(though sustained by unquestionable examples), when it is employed to 
denote rest in a place at which one has arrived; Jer. 41, 12 they 
found him dd*?d”bN by great ivaters. It is so especially in the 
formula dipd«T“btf at the place Deut. 10, 6, 1 K. 8, 30, bfc< on 

the mountain 1 Sam. 17, 3. Compare the Gr. sic, for Iv, e. g. I; 
dofiooc jjievstv Soph. Ajax, 80; [so too in Acts 8, 40 eoplf)Y) etc 
AJiotov]. The German use of zu in zu Hause, zu Leipzig, is quite 
analogous. 

e) b (an abbreviation of b$, but more commonly used in the meta¬ 
phoric senses) to, towards, against , employed as a sign of the dative, 
and also of the genitive of possession (§ 115, 2), and then with the 
signification with respect to, on account of, in behalf of Such a dativus 
commodi is used pleonastically (especially in the language of common 
intercourse and in the later style) after verbs of motion, as to go, to 
fee, especially in the Imperative, e. g. ^b’tjb go, get thee away, ?]b"rns 
flee (for thy safety); but also after other verbs, as ^b*nd'n be thou like 


1 See Qesenii Thesaurus, p. 801. 
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Cant. 2, 17.—It is a solecism of the later 1 time (common in Syriac) 
when active verbs are construed with b instead of the accusative, as 
b nbti in 2 Ch. 17, 5, Ezr. 8. 16. 

Very often also, especially in poetry, it denotes rest, hence at, or 
in, with reference to place and time; as rjy'iri on thy right, S'nsb at 
eventide. —On its use after passive and other verbs to denote the effi¬ 
cient cause or author, see § 143, 2. 

f) 3 (prop, substantive, Lat. instar , as an adverb about, nearly), as 
a prep, as, like to; for denoting similarity it is doubled 3—3 as — so, 
and also so —as in Gen. 44, 18, in later authors 3*1—3; according to, 
after, from the idea of conformity to a model or rule; as a designation 
of time about (circa). A pleonastic 3 or Kaph veritatis, as the gram¬ 
marians called it, is nowhere found with certainty; for in all cases the 
comparative force applies. B233 is indeed=3313 little, but prop, as a 
scrap; Neh. 7, 2 for he was nsx as a true man must be. 

4. In the poetic parallelism 2 , a preposition which stands 
in the first member may (like the negatives, § 152, 3) be 
omitted in the corresponding place in the second member; 
e. g. a, Is. 48, 14 he will do his pleasure on Babylon (baia), 
and his power on the Chaldeans for D^toDla), Hab.3, 15, 

Job 12, 12. So also b Job 34, 10, Is. 28, 6, •pa Is. 30, 1, nnn 
Is. 61, 7. 

§ 155. 

THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. The Hebrew language, considered with regard to its 
conjunctions, and especially its ability to form them from 
most of the prepositions by the addition of ‘Ytptf and ^ (§ 104, 
1, c), exhibits no small copiousness and flexibility, compared 
with its usual simplicity. But the writers have often neglected 
the means, which it furnishes for accurately expressing the 
relations of sentences and members of a sentence, contenting 
themselves with less perfect modes of connection 3 ; hence 
the various significations which certain conjunctions in fre¬ 
quent use (particularly 1, *T0K) either actually have, or 

at least seem to require when translated into our Western 

1 But see b 5T)3fc<a in Num. 10, 25.— Tr. 

2 See a brief account of poetic Parallelism in the Heb. Reading Book at 
the end of this Gram.— Tr. 

3 Comp, a similar case in § 107, l s Rem., § 147, Rem. 1. 
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languages, as these do not always permit us (see No. 3, p. 330) 
to retain such a loose and indefinite connection. 

Of the most extensive application is \ *1 (§ 104, 2) *:— 

a) Properly and usually copulative (our and), connecting single 
words as well as whole sentences. When three or more words stand in 
connection, it is used either before every one after the fir*; (2 K. 28, 5), 
or before the last only (Gen. 18, 2); rarely after the first only (Ps. 
45, 9). In certain set-phrases it is commonly omitted, as yesterday (and) 
the day before—heretofore Ex. 5, 8. The tone of animated description 
or narration may also occasion the omission of it ( constructio asyn- 
deta); as Judg. 5, 27 at her feet he bowed , fell, lay (comp. Caesar’s veni, 
vidi, vici ), Job 20, 19, Cant. 2, 11, 5, 6, Is. 20, 17. 

As connecting words , it is often explicative (like isque, et quidem ), 

1 Sam. 28, 3 •hw*! in Ramah and (i. e. even) in his oton city, 

2 Sam. 8, 20, Amos 8, 11, 4, 10; even when the second idea is sub¬ 
ordinate to the first, and would properly be expressed as the genitive 
after it (the 8ia Sootv of the grammarians), 2 Ch. 10, 14 DRUIDS 
spices and sorts, in the sense of all sorts of spices. —*]—1 both and (like 
et — et), as in Ps. 70, 7 0*10} both chariots and horses . 

As connecting clauses or sentences, it denotes either continuation 
(for then or that), hence before the apodosis (like German 80 in da — so) and 
after absolute designations of time (see Gen. 3, 5, 27, 30, Ex. 10, 6, 
Josh. 2, 8, Prov. 24, 27 afterwards, then build thy 

house 2 ); or enhancement, as in Job 5, 19 in six troubles he will deliver 
thee, yea, in seven no evil shall befall thee, cf. *btXiD *j 1 K. 2,22; or com¬ 
parison, as in Job 5, 7 man is bom to trouble , and so the sons of light- 
ning fly on high, for just as these (birds of prey 3 ) fly high , 12, 11, 34, 3, 
Prov. 11, 16, 17, 3, 25, 3, 25. But the Waw is also— 

b) Circumstantial or adversative {and yet, while yet); 2 Sam. 4, 7 

they came into the house and (=while) he lay on his bed, Gen. 19, 1, 
Judg. 13, 9; also if the circumstantial clause is at the same time adver¬ 
sative (e. g. and yet, since however, while yet), Judg. 10, 15 how canst 
thou say I love thee ''Fix *p$ and {yet) thy heart is not with me 
(i. e. while yet)? Gen. 15, 2, 18, 13, Ps. 28, 3 who speak peace with their 
fellows onnba hsn'i and (= while yet) mischief is in their heart, Jer. 
14, 15 who prophesy in my name and yet I have not 

sent them. 

c) Causal {for, because); Ps. 5, 12 they shout ever for joy, because 

{when, since) thou dost defend them, 00, 13, Is. 48, 12 ye are my wit¬ 
nesses and I (am) God (that I am God), Gen. 20, 3. 


1 See fuller particulars on the use of Wato copulative, in Gesenii The¬ 
saurus, p. 393 et seqq. 

2 But comp. § 126, Bern. 1 and Note 1 on p. 277.— Tr. 

3 Or perh. better sparks, as in E. Version.— Tr. 
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d) Inferential {then, so then, therefore); Ez. 18, 32 I delight not in 

the death of him that dieth — therefore turn ye. In this sense it 
may stand even at the beginning of a sentence, when it implies an in¬ 
ference of some kind from circumstances already mentioned; 2 K. 4, 41 
and he said then take meal, Ps. 4, 4 nan*! then know ye, 2, 10, 

2 Sam. 24, 3. 

e) Fbial (of purpose or result, in order that, so that) ; in this sense 
chiefly with the cohortative or jussive (§ 128). 

Of scarcely less extensive application are the two relative con¬ 
junctions (prop, relative pronouns) and "'l? (=OTt, quod, quum, 

that, because) which run almost parallel with each other in their signi¬ 
fications, except that ''S occurs as a conjunction far more frequently and 
in a great variety of senses, while is generally a relative pronoun, 
and takes prefixes. 

Both are prefixed (like quod) to a whole clause, standing as an 
accusative, governed by the preceding active verb as its object, ‘"KBK 
is even preceded by the accusative particle n&t; Josh. 2, 10 HK TOrSj 
njrtj ttroirr’im we have heard (id quod exsiccavit) that Jehovah hath 
dried up, more commonly tosa® and still oftener '2 torattp, 1 Sam. 
24, 11, 19. Hence the following uses of ^3:— a) it is employed before 
words of a quotation , like the Gr, (very seldom 1 Sam. 15, 20); 
— b) it is temporal=OT£, prop, (at the time) that , (at the time) when, 
sometimes passing over to the conditional power of DK [Eng. when= 
if, differing only in the form of representation], Job 38, 5, comp. vs. 4 
and 18 (seldom WN, Lev. 4, 22, Deut. 11, 6), but often with an accurate 
discrimination between the two, well illustrated in Ex. 21;— c) causal, 
eo quod, because, fully •'S ■)??, propterea quod, also for=^bip; 

repeated (*^3—*^3 Is 1, 29, 30, Wv—*3 because—and because Job 38, 20), 
when more than one cause for the same thing is assigned d) adversa¬ 
tive (in which sense *<3 only is used) either,—a) after a negative, but, 
prop, because , e. g. thou shalt not take a wife for my son from the 
daughters of the Canaanites— but a Hebrewess, i. e. because thou shalt 
take a Hebrewess, the former being prohibited because the latter is to 
be done, Ex. 4, 1; or,— (3) where negation is only implied, e. g. after 
a question which involves denial (§ 153,1. 2), when it may be rendered 
no but, but no, for surely (aXX& -yap), Mic. 0, 3 what (injury) have I 
done to thee? . . . for surely I brought thee up, etc. Job 31, 18. See 
on dx *3 below, in No. 2, i. 

2. We now arrange the remaining conjunctions accord¬ 
ing to their significations, and in the case of those (very 
many in number) that have a variety of senses, exhibit 
together the different uses of each as it first occurs. We 
must, however, confine ourselves here to a brief general 
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notice, leaving the more complete view, with the references 
and proofs, to the Lexicons. 

a) Copulative: besides 1, J|, the properly adverbial forms d& also, 
and intensive E)M, there is added, wholly, even, once combined 

and even also Lev. 26, 44. The first is often used emphatically with a 
number to include all, e. g. da both the two, bis da all together . It 
also merely gives emphasis to the following word; Gen. 20, 30 and he 
loved bnn-nfirda Rachel (not, also Rachel) more than Leah , 1 Sam. 
24, 12.—*^3 £]$ is prop, add that , hence not to mention, or according to 
the connection, much more, much less . 

b) Disjunctive: or (etym. free will, choice , hence prop. Lat. vel, 
but also aut exclusive, 2 K. 2, 16). Sometimes it stands elliptically for 
•’3 ix or (be it) that, or (it must be) that, when it may be rendered un - 
less that, e. g. Is. 27, 5;—hence the transition to the conditional sense, 
if, but if, Ex. 21, 36 (the Sept, iav oe, Yulg. sin autem), if haply 
(1 Sam. 20, 10), which has been contested without reason (comp, on 
■'bsiK, § 150, 3, Note 2 ). Repeated, as ifct—*ifct ( sive — sive), it is the same 
as dK—dfct. 

c) Temporal: *3, -iTO=8te, quum (see above), for which more 

rarely is used the conditional particle d5t (Is. 4, 4, 24, 13); *13?, -flTO *12, 
*3 n? until that, also dfct *13, dX -ittfet until that when, 1? also during, 
so long as, TO3 while, Tm after that, tXd (for TfcOs) since that , 
d*it)S and d^o before, for -iTO tro 1 ^ before (Ps. 120, 6). 

d) Causal (besides *3 and -ITO, No. 1, e): nm *J3 bs because, "*'3 

*J3-b? (Gen. 18, 5, 10, 8, 2 Sam. 18, 20) and ^“bi'-iTO (Job 34, 27), 
•J3“bs, -.TO -,3-br-iTO *q*i b?, “iTO ni-rix b?, prop, for the circumstances 
that=for this cause that, and emphatically -iTO ni*Tifc<"b3-b$ for the very 
cause that, ->TO -|JQ?3, ^ (prop, on the account , that), and 

^3 nnn (therefore, that), eo quod, because. *3 dpb (prop, as a reward 
that), that . 

e) Final: *>TO *}rdb to the end that, -ITO -|JQS3 in order that (also 
causal), *J that—in order that (see above), perhaps b, 1 K. 6, 19. With 
a negative force: bfc, •jtt that not , lest (§ 152). 

f) Conditional: principally dK and Jib (for which rarely Jibfct) if. 
The first (which is also a particle of interrogation, § 153, 2) is purely 
conditional, leaving it uncertain whether what is expressed by the verb 
is actually doing or actually done, or not, yet rather the former (as, if 
I do—have done—shall do): on the contrary, Jib expressly implies that 
it is not so, is not done (if I should do—had done), at least that it is 
very uncertain and even improbable. Hence dN may properly stand 
where Jib would express the thought more accurately (Ps. 60, 12,180, 8, 


1 See, on this much discussed group of particles, Oesenii Thesaurus, 

p. 682. 
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Hos. 0, 12); but *lb cannot be used for DM. Especially in solemn asse¬ 
veration, expressed under the form of conditional imprecation, DM is 
used; Ps. 7, 4—6 'in Spnj—PiMT wto-DM if I have done this— (then) 
let the enemy persecute me, etc., Ps. 44, 21, 73, 15, 137, 5. 

NB. What has been said of DM and lb holds good, also, when they 
are connected with the negative, as in Mb DM, Mblb, and ‘’bib. It must 
be observed further, that DM, after elliptical forms of swearing, e. g. 
rn'rp •’h as the Lord lives is [in effect but not in fact] a negative (and 
so Mb DM is affirmative), 2 Sam. 11, 11, 20,20. The ellipsis here is some¬ 
times filled up, as in 2 Sam. 3, 35 DM ‘’S 2 tptfh ilbl D^rfbM •'irnto? iT3 
so may God do to me and more also , if —. Hence generally after verbs 
of swearing and adjuring, DM stands [in effect] for not Cant. 2, 7, 3, 5, 
also elsewhere in poetry, as in Judg. 5, 8, Is. 22, 14. On iM, ‘’S, 
*"iiBM, as passing over into conditional particles, see above, in No. 2, b, 
and No. 1, e. 

g) Concessive: DM, with the Perf., even if (=though) I am Job 
0, 15, with the Impf. ( though I were) Is. 1, 18,10, 22; b$ (for T3M bs) 
although Job 10, 17; *<3 Da even when , although. 

h) Comparative: ’"ims as (quemadmodum ), with *}3 in the second 
member, as — so, Is. 31, 4, 62, 14, 15 8 ; but ^1I5M3 may be omitted in 
the protasis, Is. 66 , 9, Ps. 48, 6, and *)3 in the apodosis, Obad. 15. Exact 
conformity is expressed by nDS“b3 in all points as, Ec. 6, 15. 

i) Adversative: (see on the adverbs, § 150, 3). Decidedly here be¬ 
long •’S DBM only that — but, nevertheless, and the difficult combination 
DM ‘’S, prop, that if, for if, most frequently but if, in the sense of ‘’S 
explained under letter d, but united with DM to form a connection with 
the verb; Ps. 1, 1 happy the man who walks not (if he walks not) in 
the counsel of the ungodly . . . v. 2 but if (DM ^3) his delight is in . . . 
The simply but Ps. 1, 4, Gen. 32, 29 but if, but when, Gen. 32, 27, and 
merely but—except (after a negative), 89, 9, 28, 17. 

k) On the interrogative particles, see § 153. 

l) On the optative particles, see on lb above, under letter f, Note 1 ; 
on MS—in § 105, 2, Note 2 , and p. 275, Note l . 

3. A certain brevity and incompleteness 4 of expression 


1 Hence *lb serves also to express a wish, as in lb would! we had 
died Num. 14, 2, fiJH? lb would! he may live Gen. 17, 18, even with the 
Imper. (§ 130, 1, § 136, 2). 

2 This ^3 answers seemingly to 8 ti as marking a quotation, or introdu¬ 
cing the very words of the oath sworn (see p. 328); hence it does not appear 
in our translation, owing to difference of idiom.— Tr. 

3 Comp, also 3—3 in 1 K. 22, 4, 3*1—3 in Josh. 14, 11.— Tr. 

4 More rare is pleonasm or an unnecessary fulness of expression; e. g. 
DM ‘’S, for if, Ex. 22, 22, comp, old Germ, werm dass (prop, if it is that ) 
and old Eng. “if that”. On the contrary, a degree of pleonasm in the par- 
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(see No.4) appears, among other things, in this, that instead 
of the whole compound conjunction, by which the relation is 
fully expressed, sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
component part may be used. Thus, instead of the full form 
'MD# on account, that = because, we have shorter ^ or 
; instead of niDfcO as (conj.) we find 3 Is. 61, 11, or ntft* 
Ex. *14, 13, 1 K. 8, 24. 

4. This brevity is carried still farther, when the con¬ 
junction, which is required to show the relation of one sen¬ 
tence or clause to another, is omitted altogether. This is 
the case— 

a) In conditional clauses; Gen. 33, 13 drive they them (the 
sheep) hard, then they will die, for, if they drive them 
hard etc., Gen. 42, 38, Job 7, 20 (if) I have sinned, what 
do I unto thee? Job 19, 4. 

b) In expressions of comparison; Ps. 14, 4 *^38 

Dn5 who devour my people (as) they would eat bread, prop, 
(as) those who eat bread, Job 24, 19 drought and heat 

. carry off the snow-water bi8© (so) She*ol (those who) 

sin, Jer. 17, 11. 

c ) In members which are usually dependent on the relative 
conjunctions (oratio obliqua ); Gen. 12, 13 say ri$ “WHS 
thou art my sister, commonly Hi? ^nh« ‘’p, Gen. 41, 15, 
Ps. 9, 21 that they may learn, they are men, Is. 48, 8 for 
I knew, thou art quite faithless, Ps. 17, 3 I have purposed, 
(that) my mouth shall not sin . In all these cases, the 
dependent clause stands properly for the accusative of 
the object; comp. § 142, 4, Rem. 2. 


tides is quite indigenous in the Chaldee; e. g. (Germ, all dieweil) 

wholly—for — that—because, nj’T'bpjrrbp wholly for this ^therefore. Emphatic, 
not pleonastic, is the repetition of the conjunction in 1?? because , even 

because Lev. 28, 43; like the German sintemal und alldieweil. 
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§ 156. 

OP THE INTERJECTIONS. 

The interjections which correspond to our ah! oh! alas! 
woe! expressing denunciation as well as lamentation 
*in, '’itf), are connected with the object of the threatening or 
lamentation, either by the particles b?, baft, b, or without, as 
*ob woe tu us! woe to the people! Is. 1, 4, ‘'njft 

alas, my brother! 1 K. 13, 30. 

On the construction of h|H with the suffixes , see § 100, 5. 
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HEBREW READING BOOK AND EXERCISES. 


PEACTICAL HINTS. 

The design of this Reading Book is to aid the learner in 
mastering the inflections and constructions of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, by presenting suitable matter for translation and analysis, 
with the addition of ample references to the forms and rules of 
the Grammar.—Hence the portions for translation and compo¬ 
sition have been carefully selected and arranged, so as to he pro¬ 
gressive (from short and easy to more difficult), and also as 
diversified as possible within the narrow limits; so that the gram¬ 
matical references cover nearly the whole ground.—The help given, 
at the outset, in reading, translating and analysing (or parsing) 
the Hebrew, may perhaps seem excessive: but the intelligent stu¬ 
dent will soon find scope for his own skill and research, indepen¬ 
dently of such promptings; while the unapt learner will do well 
to reflect, that unless he can at length pursue the study without 
such means he ought rather to abandon it.—There will be scope 
enough, also, for the experienced teacher to show his skill in vivcL 
voce instrjiction. Though every competent instructor may have, 
more or less, a way of his own in teaching, yet the plan here 
followed is likely to interest even the most skilful and successful, 
since it is founded in the main on 
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The most approved method of studying Hebrew 1 . 

It is better to begin with a full Grammar than (as many do) 
with a skeleton or mere outline , though the complete mastering of 
the whole is not to be attempted at once; but the more important 
parts, usually printed in larger type (as in the editions of Ge- 
senius), ought to be learned first, and the rest, in smaller type, to 
be left for after study, unless the eagerness and aptness of the 
scholar (as we find in some rare cases) lead him to take up all just 
as it comes and in a short time. 

As soon as one knows the Alphabet (in §§ 5 and 6 of this 
Gram.), and the Points for the vowel-signs (those for the ten 
full vowels on page 32, for the ^//‘-vowels in § 10), and for 
Daghe'sh in § 12, and M&ppi'q in § 14, together with the Theory of 
the Syllable (in § 26), let him practise the careful reading aloud 
of words (as in the Tables of Nouns on pp. XXYI— XXX, or in 
this Reading Book, pp. 340—342, where the meanings are given), 
with their proper accent (usually resting on the last syllable, 
tovos, see § 15, 2); then let the Pronouns (§§ 32—37), especially 
the Personal (§ 32, Parad. A) and the Article (§ 35), be well 
learnt as a preparation for taking up the Verbs and Nouns. Next 
let the Paradigm of the strong or regular Verb (Parad. B) be fully 
mastered and remembered, in connection with the most careful 
study of §§ 38 — 54 (but more especially of §§ 39, 40, 43—50), so 
that the characteristic forms of the Conjugations and other Modi¬ 
fications, also the force of the afformatives and preformatives (§ 40), 
may be clearly apprehended. After attending to the Pronominal 
Suffixes (§ 33, Parad. A) and the mode of attaching them to Verbs 
(§§ 58—61, Parad. C) and to Nouns (§ 91), let the peculiarities of 
the guttural letters (§ 22) and the Guttural Verbs (Parads. D —F) 
be mastered, next the contracted Verbs (Parads. G and H), and then 
the Feeble Verbs (Parads. I—P), owing their peculiarities to the 
nature of their feeble or quiescent letters (§§ 23, 24). 

1 See the views of Gesenius in the Preface to his Hebraisches Lesebuch, 
as edited by De Wette , Leipzig, 1841.—The advice of Winer , a distinguished 
Hebraist, though now best known to us from his matchless Grammar of the 
N. Test. Greek (the best Eng. edition of which is decidedly that by Prof. Moulton 
of the Wesleyan College, Richmond, near London), is much to the same effect 
in his Grundlinien einer Methodik des Elementarunterrichts in der Heb. Sprache, 
Leipzig, 1819. 
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It is assumed that the student takes, in the mean while, easy 
lessons (as on p. 342) in translating and analysing sentences, when 
full knowledge of the changes of the Vowels (§§ 27—29) and of the 
Noun (as to the construct state , etc.) will be required (§ 79—90), and 
also of the prefix Particles (§§ 102—104). 

NB. In these lessons one must strive to read icith fluency and 
intelligence (observing the proper accent of each word), which he will 
best learn by often reading aloud what he already understands. 

Beadiness also must be acquired in writing the characters, in 
a legible way, by putting down on paper or blackboard some in¬ 
flections of Verbs and Nouns (so far as possible) from memory, after 
the model of the Paradigms, and by doing Eocercises in Heb. compo¬ 
sition, such as are provided or indicated in the course of the lessons. 

There should be a constant effort to store the memory with 
words and their meanings, paying heed to their derivation (§§ 81 — 86) 
and inflection (§§ 91—96). Tantum scimus , quantum memoria tenemus. 

How to learn the Hebrew Grammar? It follows from the above 
hints, that whilst the student's memory must be exercised in storing 
up the Heb. words and their meanings, and specially in mastering 
the Tables of Verbs, Nouns, etc., the bulk of the Grammar is not 
to be learned by heart, word for word, but only its purport or 
substance; that is, its facts and principles, must be noted and ap¬ 
prehended and set forth in fitting terms, all the better, if they be of 
the student's own finding. 

Let him, for instance, take up (with the help of the examples 
and notes on pp. 339—342) the important subject of syllabication or 
the theory of the syUable } taught in §§26 and 27; but instead of 
trying to accomplish this by rote- work, as in some old-fashioned 
schools, let him, after studying these sections well, write down (or 
simply think out) for himself questions upon them and supply the 
answers , somewhat after this manner:— 

1. Why is the knowledge of syllabication requisite in Heb.?— 
To enable us to understand the laws, which determine the choice 
and change of vowels in the inflections or modifications of words.— 
2. How may a syllable be viewed?—In two ways:—as to its initial 
or opening sound, and as to its final or closing sound.—3. What 
must its initial sound be?—Always a consonant , with one exception 
(not real but only apparent, see Note \ p. 70) namely *1 (for 1 and). — 

22 
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4. What may its final sound be?—Either a vowel (full or half) and 
then the syllable is called open, or a consonant (one or two) and then 
the syllable is called closed (or sharp in some cases).—NB. The 
separate counting of half or proclitic syllables, as a distinct variety, 
is practically unimportant (see Bern. p. 71).—5. When the syllable 
is open or simple, what must the vowel be ?—NB. The vowel must he 
long in an open syllable, except when it has the full accent {or tone), or at 
least has the secondary accent MlthZgh (§ 16, 2, c) to support it; for a 
short vowel cannot stand in an open unaccented syllable (see a seeming 
exception with Dagh . f. implicitum, on top of p. 61).—6. In a closed or 
mixed syllable, what sort of vowel?—NB. The vowel must he short 
when the closed syllable has no accent , but may by either short or long 
when the closed syllable is accented. 

The apt and intelligent learner will know how to apply 
some such method of self-catechising, as he goes on; and then one 
may safely hail him, made virtute diligentiaque esto! or better in 
the sacred tongue itself 

: V’ston Tpstma rrtsn tk 

♦ s - r : 1 v t i v - • ; - r 

Josh. 1, 8. 
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To be committed to memory and to serve for practice in read¬ 
ing and translating, and in grammatical analysis (or parsing) 
and construing. 

NB. For the derivation of words (substantives and adjectives, 
§§ 81—86, and even many particles, § 99), a good Lexicon (such as 
the Student's Heb. Lexicon , published in a very serviceable form by 
Asher & Co.) must be diligently consulted, as the help here offered 
in the way of Grammatical Analysis and Notes leaves the student to 
look for the roots in his Dictionary. 

Single Words. 

NB. Syllabication must be carefully learned according to §§ 26, 
28 in the Grammar. 

2$ ’abh 1 ( father ) noun m. s. *ir (city) noun f. s. irreg. 

irreg. p? 'e^ (tree) n. m. s. 

’em (mother) n. f. s. lift $obh (good) adj. m. s. 

^ ben (son) n. m. s. irreg. dakh (wretched) adj. m. s. 

bath (daughter) n. f. s. irreg. dal (weak) adj. m. s. 

Slfi p& (mouth) noun m. s. irreg. 

5|3 kaph (hand or palm) n. f. s. 

DW mftm ( blemish , {jtwjjtos), n. m. s. 

DP tom (integrity) n. m. s. 

Observe, each of these monosyllabic words begins with a con¬ 
sonant (according to § 26, 1), for the gutturals K and ? (§ 6, 4) 

i For the sound of the Heb. consonants and vowels, as they are here indi¬ 
cated, see Notes on p. 22 and Note 1 on p. 3 in the Grammar. 

22 * 
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have a consonant force (indicated here by the Greek breathings ’ 
and *, § 6, 2, 1), though among us they generally have no audible 
sound or force: the other initial letters (except the ID) are the 
aspirated mutes (§ 6, 3) with the Daghe'sh lend to harden their 
sound (according to § 21, 1); and each word has the tone or ac¬ 
cent, § 15, though not here marked by —, (see § 15, Rem. 3) and 
forms a closed syllable, i. e. ends in a consonant (§ 26, 2, c), except 
HD pb which is an open syll. i. e. it ends in a vowel (§ 26, 3), the H 
being here a feeble letter, quiescent in the vowel S e gh6'l, e, (§ 23, 4, 
p. 65).—NB. The fined If has the silent simple Sh e w&' according to 
§ 10, 3, while the other final letters (D, f, 5|, *f) have none.—The 
irregular nouns are given in § 96. 

*11313 ma-^a'r (rain) n. m. s. 
fDJP 'a-nan (cloud) n. m. s. 

DDfi cha-kha'm (wise) adj. m. s.—O bs. the 1st sylh in each 
of these words is open with a long vowel § 26, 3), 2d syll. closed 
with a long vowel and the accent or tone; for NB. a long vowel 
cannot stand in a closed syllable icithout the tone or accent (§ 26, 5). 

STODfi chokh-ma' (wisdom) n. f. s.; 1st syll. closed and wn- 
accented (ending in a consonant with a silent Sh c wa (§ 10, 3) and so 
having not Qamef, d, but Qamej-chatft'ph, 8, according to § 9, 
12, 1, a, at bottom of p. 41); 2d syll. accented and open (ending in a 
vowel, as the^ T\ quiesces in the Qa'mej, d, § 23, 4, p. 65). 

T1215 gib-bo'r (mighty) adj. m. s.; 1st syll. closed and sharp - 
ened (§ 26, 6), the point in the 51 (after a vowel) being Dagh. forte, 
serving to harden and to double it (§ 13, 3), but the point in the 3 
is Dagh. lene serving only to harden it (§ 13, 1). 

fnilS ga-bh6'«h (high) adj. m. s.; 1st syll. open (§ 26, 3), 2d 
accented and closed y the rl with Mappi'q (§ 14) having its full con¬ 
sonant force and, t as a final guttural, taking the Pa'thach furtive , 
therefore not ga-bh6'-ha,. see § 22, 2, b. — Obs. the 3 has Dagh. 
lene but the 1 has it not, according to § 6, 3. 

■>n r- qar (honour) n. m. s.; 1st syll. only a ^/-syllable with 
half-Y owel (vocal §h e wa, § 26, 4); 2d syll. closed and accented , with 
an essentially long or immovable Qa'me^, d, § 25, 2.— Obs. Theo¬ 
retically this is a sort of dissyllable, but practically only a mono¬ 
syllable, as if y t qd!r (see § 26, 4, Rem.). 

niMjt ’‘’-me'th (truth) n. f. s.; practically a monosyllable * e mefth t 
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the Cha^e 7 ph-S e gho 7 l under the K being at most only a half-vowel 

(§ 10 , 2 ). 

ch°-li 7 ( 'sickness ) n. m. s.; pract. ch°ti', the Cha$e 7 ph- 
Qa'mes being no more than a half-vowel . • 

)TP3 ba'-yith (house) n. m. s. irreg. (§96); 1st syll. open with 
a short vowel but accented (see § 26, 3, a), since an open syll. with 
a short vowel requires either the full accent (as here in a S e gholate 
noun, § 84, 11), or the secondary accent (Methegh, § 16, 2) as shown 
in § 26, 3, d, e . NB. Hence the practical rule, that a short vowel 
cannot stand in an open unaccented syllable. 

SpDh ch6 7 -shekh ( darkness ) n. m. s. Obs. how the diacritic 
point (§ 11) on the to Shin serves for the Cho'lem, o (§ 8, 2, Bern.) 
as well as to distinguish it from to Sin ; also bow the vowel-less 
final ^ has simple Sh e wa silent (§ 10, 3).—Compare ‘jtoto sa-so'n 
(gladness) n. m. s. 

IH^a'-rej (earth) segholate n. com. s. (rarely mas.); NB. al¬ 
ways ’5'-rS? when the article (§35 and § 93, Rem. 1) is pre¬ 
fixed, as the earth (never T^fcttl). 

nbfiri t e -phil-la 7 (prayer) n. f. s.; pract. only a dissyllable, 
as if Vphil-ld', 1st syll. closed and sharp (ending in the b doubled by 
Dagh. forte, § 26, 6), 2d syll. open (ending in the feeble or quiescent 
n, § 23, 4). 

y e -shfi-*a / (salvation), pract. yshti-a' n. f. s. 

SWW (pract.) ^dha-ma 7 (ground or land) n. f. s. 
njTOK (pract.) ’ c mfi-na 7 ( faithfulness, faith) n. f. s. 
ntoa? yab-b& 7 -sheth (dry land , in opp. to yam, sea) n. f. s.; 
a real trisyllable and a fern. s t gholate (§ 94, 2); the open syll. bV 
with a short vowel has the tone (see above under t"P3). 

*a-dha 7 m (man, i. e. human being, av6pa>TCO?) n. m. s. col¬ 
lective (without a plural) *, including— 

to^K ’ish (man, dvrrjp) n. m. s. and 1 both irregular 
Sltofc$ ’ish-sha 7 (woman) n. f. s. J see § 96. 

D^to sha-ma 7 -yim (heavens) n. m. pi., the form is dual but 
only used for the proper pi. D^Eto sh e ma-yi'm, and the sing, not 
used at all (§ 88, 1, Rem. 2); 2d syll. open with accented short vowel 
(see til?). 

nm'ba ’ c lo-hi 7 m (gods), n. m. pi. but used as if sing, mostly 
for God, Deity (see § 108, 2, Rem. 1 and Note 2 ); the sing. Wibijl 
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,e 16*h (a god, used for God only in poetry and later Heb.); the ft 
at the end is a h and not hd, see on tfiia above, p. 340. 

Exercises. Let the student now learn how to attach the 
Article (/Si the, § 35) and the prefix Particles (3 in, 3 as, b to, 
from and *1 and, § 102 and § 104); and let him write down all the 
above words in Heb., prefixing first the Article properly to each 
(§ 35); then the Conjunction 1 (§ 104, 2, p# 234); then the Pre¬ 
positions 3, 3, b aud 'J'Q (§ 102); and lastly let him prefix both the 
Article and a Particle to each word, according to § 35, Rem. 2 and 
§ 102, 1, Rem.—The above words will serve also for practice in 
the inflection of nouns, §§ 91—95. 


Phrases and Sentences K 

JB^anai anb pk ci-rrn ]an pk 2 nin py “ns l 
5fbkn pan 5 :n»a nnin ruwa 4 :?iab« sjba nan 3 
♦.•nay na nbina 7 :“>tviax •'«n a© *»ai 6 :binan 

r • - - i it r - 

rnn nan 10 : tpnaan rpjai nn« 9 :inT\ tfban nan 8 

mbx rrinim a^nth B^astla u :©yn mnn nnxi arm nbina 

v V! J • T : • T S • - IT T - - J r T T J T S 

nar 13 jny-baa ayrmx ibb© 12 : anaia nte D^pn 

:n©a-ba-by inrm* 14 :inay annasrnx i©np nan-nx 
sSirpx ©nbi Sa ■'b an 16 * scaanx •'nnpfi npe 16 

rft© 19 Bnb©a pni 18 jpxa aynn naa 17 

sanvihsa na©n na© 20 jaaP ian anxa anxn an 

aba 23 :naa"| nnain nati 22 jpax-nxi rpax-nx naa 21 
•<rob©n rpby 25 roan 24 : apayn pika *’PQ|a 

amaa nnayn 27 :*>©63 nsn©n ■'by nnsn 26 :anna 

T S V - T t f VI K r J - * •• - t • - T T -: V IT - 

•©nbcm *>nix nna© 29 j-pha -nan.ntfx nx 28 :*<ban 
:i©x rain b^oa pi rax mate-’ aan p 30 :nia 'nnx •'nix 
aannnn 33 : yn-baa anaP nini 32 :bnix kb abap*' p 31 

:aana-ba anb hnaym naan rpby asy©na 34 janabi rpaxa 
nya© kb p spniyaa pnn nr 36 : nsian biptik aayaaa 36 

©anni ©Ban *>b-jn 38 : rpppB nsk ab-baa 37 : “'bipa 

1 The accent on the word in these sentences is always on the last syl¬ 
lable, if not marked elsewhere. 
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nrm-bx 40 nn©©-by bayi nmrby aisn nbnn 39 :nb np 
nani 42 npn© nB©a “jr© ©a 41 : nn©Bb pnnx-'}B.nn©B© 

bafc xb n©x© tx©© 43 : nrratsn yia© i©xm nsnx ax© nbo 

v - I •• t r i : it r • * • - j : - r \ t , 

: nn'©a ©a ©© ©ra© n© i©ix ia abain ny©in 44 jonb-ns 

r T * * T “I t — - • • ' v v - t • V rr 

fib^i nsnn i©mx 46 : nnx inbnn ©> nywxi Ta3r*«Mn 45 

t : - • i r : - • v » it • t • t • r trr • i • • 

:ia nirtbx mn int anx nta xx©:n 47 : bip mb*nn itrbyi 

nsnn ©mx 49 5i©yba p«i pis-byn ir©a-by ninn nnx 48 

©pi 51 :nix in© nix ini norths n©x© 50 :©y ©ra 5 ! nnx 

©trnx nnpb xa ntpan 62 :nria?n nxnt© nnx taiptrbx Q©an 
: •'pobm ■’By ©abmax pia hibx nttx*i 53 : ninayb ib inbi 

ry nw ©an© pin©-n© 55 :oi©y nnx n©x mn nann n© 54 
naa 57 jnxn© ©ny •prom pnxi tpT is •’rr’t 56 ;inx© 
nyrmxi 58 : naxi nax d©© xsn xbi d© ha©© ob©rv'a ma sb 

T T V t • ITT V T T • “ “ ; ATTJ-TS'-T • • * 1 ! 

aryi px© pnn 69 :ds© «ixni© n^nx baaaa Dinai? dpix nbxb * 1 ? 
©nan nfexn n©xi© 61 jbw ni© n©i ©*>x ns© 60 :n©n 

t t - t • t rr -T . _ u » 

: ©“'©yB ©b© >inh©© nsnx ©Bxb mn bs© 62 :baxi ©xi©n 

T : T - i - t : - T - J • T — T • - • • 

xb-ox 64 : ba*in ban oai n©yn ntey oa ©a nnx ©ma 63 

• rr t V *: r t - • t t - » t 

:©nx pnma nsn-bx -i5t 65 : inbyn taii-ny woi xbi ©an nbyi 

onn ©■’©^a 67 jvnr© nab ia naban pa tf'-rin n©x niptrba 66 
ybprrnx iT^nx n©© ni^ 68 :bx , n©"'3 nispb nin*; bnn 

: *'D**i©b in©© 1*11 Trai©x n© in'5p tn 69 sni©ys ^©©a 

ax xbn 71 :npya nani npnab ns©© nam ©s©©b ip© 70 

t -1 «t i • • t it r ; ■ r : ■ ~ • j t : • : f- :r- 

mia bbnb ©nxa ©ix naa: m© ©xia nnx bx xbn ©bab nnx 

• : •• “ t • T J • - S • * AT T I TV •• -5 T \ i TV 

pbx niya© oyn-n© n©»i ni©i n©5© nan n m© 72 ;©inax 
nnn© na© m©y-©b«n >nay ns© nntoy nin© 73. :©ix 

IT T T T ~tV T t J IT T T -JV " ! 


NOTES AND EXERCISES ON THE ABOVE SENTENCES. 

1. P e ri' ha-dha/r (Lev. 23, 40), fruit-of tree-of ornament , 
i. e. produce of ornamental trees.—i*rt, a noun m. sing, (collective, 
no plur., § 108), in constr. state (see § 89), inflected or declined as 
shown in class or Parad. YI. i. (§ 93) and in*the Lex. under 
the B having Dagh. lene because not preceded by a vowel, accord¬ 
ing to § 6, 3. 'Ef, n. m. s. coll, (rarely pi. except for sticks 
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or pieces of wood), in c. st. after Parad. YIL b. (see Lex.). Ha- 
dha'r , n. m. s., in absol. state (see § 89), after Parad. IV. b. (see 
Lex.).—The mark (0 at the end is Soph-pastiq', always preceded by 
the accent Sillti'q (—), serving here for our full stop (§ 15, p. 49). 

NB. We see here— a) that the genitive case-relation, or what 
is called the constr. state in Heb., which we express by of or often 
by the possessive consists essentially in mere closeness of con¬ 
nection between words in utterance; for there is no change what¬ 
ever in the form of p e r%' and though each is in the constr. 
st. or stands in the genitive relation with the word following 
it, see § 89, 1;—6) that several nouns in succession may be in 
the c. st., each depending on the next (see § 114, 1); see also in 
Nos 4 and 6 below.—NB. If these words were uttered without 
close connection, the sense would be simply fruit , tree , ornament, 
without indicating any genitive or possessive relation between 
them.—If the 1st and 2d alone were joined closely, the sense would 
be fruit-of tree (is) ornament; see No. 3 below. 

2. ’A're^i da-gha'n w e thi-r6'sh ’a'-rej la'-chem u-kh e ra- 
mi'm (2 K. 18, 32), land-of com and new-wine, land-of bread and 
vineyards. — (see above, p. 341) twice, in c. st. (Parad. VI. a) 
without change and standing each time in genit. relation with two 
succeeding nouns (see § 114, 1). Da-gha'n, n. m. s. coll, (no plur.) 
in absol. st., Parad. IV. a; the ^ with. Dagh. 1. according to § 6, 3. 
WHhi-rd'sh, n. m. s. coll, (no pi.) in absol. st. (EY^fi see Lex.), with 
the conjunction *1 (and) prefixed regularly with simple Sh e wa (see 
§ 104, 2, Bern. a). La'-chem , n. com. s. coll, (no pi.) in absol. st., 
Parad. VI. a. U-kh e ra-mi'm (see in Lex.), n. m. pi. in absol. 
state, with the conj. *1 prefixed with Shu'-req before the simple 
Sh e wa (§ 104, 2, Bern. c).—O bserve here the 1st syll. d is really 
wu and begins with a consonant as explained in § 26, 1, Note *. 

NB. The 4 nouns that are here said to be in absol. st. would 
usually be in the genitive case in Greek or Latin (as they are here 
in the Sept, and Vulg.), and hence they are (by accommodation) 
said to be in the genitive also in Heb., governed by as the 
nomen regens (§ 89 and § 114, 1). 

3. D e bha'r ma'lekh shil-^o'n (Ec. 8, 4), the word-of a king 
or a king's word (is) power. — D e bhdr, n. m. s. in c. st. before md'lekh 
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and shortened as much as possible (§ 89, 2) from dabha'r 
see Lex. and Parad. IY. a) for the sake of closer connection in 
utterance, so as to indicate the genit. relation between them, which 
relation serves to make it definite without having the article (see 
§ 110, 2). Ma'-fflch n. m. s. in absol. st., Parad. VI. a.; but the 
form might be in c. st. before shxlfo'n so as to mean word-of king-of 
power, only the context decides for the other sense. Shil-to'n 
[= Sultd'n], n. m. s. in abs. st. Parad. L; but Gesenius and others 
make it an adj. m. s. agreeing in gender and number with 
(§ 112) and so they give the sense a king's word (is) powerful. 

NB. The copula (or verb to be) has often (as here) to be sup¬ 
plied in Heb., as also in Greek (see § 144, 1). 

4 . Mish-ne' to-ra/th Mo-she (Josh. 8, 32), the copy-of the 
laM-of Moses. — Mish-ne' (i’TJflj'B lit. repetition, Parad. IX), n. m. s., in 
c. st. before tb-r&'th, which is a n. fern. s. in c. st. (rHITt, Parad. A , 
§ 95), the initial T\ having Dagh. 1. (though preceded by a vowel) 
because of the distinctive accent Pdsh^a' (—, § 15, p. 49) before it 
(see § 21, 1), marking a very slight check or pause, even though 
the c. state supposes close connection and not separation (see on 
No. 1 above). Moshl, prop. n. (see Lex.) in absol. st.; Obs. the 
diacritic point on the W serving also for the vowel Cho'lem, o 
(see § 33). 

5 . Dibh-re' ham-ma'-lekh hag-ga-dho'l (Is. 36, 13), the 

words-of the great king, or the great king's words .— Dtbhre' n. m. pi. 
in c. st. of (Parad. IY). Obs. how the close connection in 

the genitive relation causes here both the utmost shortening of the 
vowels (as in No. 3) and the eliding of the final consonant by 
changing DV” into ^7 (see § 89, 2, a and Rem.). Eam-md'lekh, 
sfbtS with the Article (*tt the) regularly prefixed with P&'thach and 
Dagh. forte (see § 35), as it is also in hdg-gadho'l, adj. m. s. where 
the Dagh. f. in the 5 both doubles and hardens it (§ 13, 3). 

NB. The adj. agrees (as here) with its noun in gender and 
number, and in taking the article when the noun has it or is other¬ 
wise made definite (§ 111, 2); but as predicate the adj. seldom 
takes the article even when qualifying a definite noun as subject 
(see § 110, 3).—NB. The adj. comes after its noun (see § 112, 1), 
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except when used as predicate, in which case it may come before or 
after (see § 145, 1, b). 

6. Y e me' sh e ne' chay-ye' ,a bho-tha'y (Gen.47,9), thedays- 
of the years-of the life-of my fathers .— Y e rrie', n. m. irreg. in c. st. pi. of 
DY 1 (see § 96). Sh e ri&> n. fern, in c. st. pi. of HJflS (§ 95, Parad. B. a) 
but here with masc. pi. form (see Lex. and § 87, 4) instead of 
fcYttlD. Chdyyef , n. m. in c. st. pi. of (Parad. VIII.), plur . in form 
but sing, in sense (see § 108, 2, a). ‘'IlilK, n. m. irreg. (see § 96) 
in plur. (but with fern, form, § 87, 4), with suff. 1 pers. s. § 91, 2 

- for - my on account of the pause accent, Stllti'q, § 29, 4, a).-— 
Obs. the three successive nouns here in c. st. pi. (§ 114, 1) and the 
consequent changes in vowels and consonants as in No. 5 

above.—O bs. also the absence of the article before these nouns, 
since the c. st. suffices to make them definite (see § 110, 2 and 
Note 2 ). 

7. B e thfi-la'th ba'th 'am-mi' (Jer. 14,17), virgin daughter-of 
(lit. virgin-of daughter-of) my people .—ITlVinB n. f. s. in c. st. of nb^lnB 
(§ 95, Parad. A.), but here denoting apposition rather than the genit. 
relation (see § 116, 5). Bath , n. f. s. irreg. (see § 96) in c. st. be¬ 
fore ' ammi'j n. m. s. with suff. 1 p. s. (see D? in Lex.). 

8. D e bha'r ham-ma'-lekh w e dha-tho' (Est.2, 8), the ivord- 
of the king and his decree , i. e. the king's word and decree .— W e dhatho / i 
n. f. s. with suff. 3d p. s. m. (rft, § 93, Parad. II) and with the conj. 
*1 regularly prefixed (§ 104, 2, c).—O bs. how the Heb. idiom avoids 
putting two nouns in the c. st. connected with one and the same 
third noun (the so-called genitive), like ijbiaH tYTl ‘lB'n, and uses 
instead a sort of circumlocution; which we find copied in the Greek 
of Mat. 6, 33 C^xeixe hh 7rpd)Tov tt)v paoiXetav too 0eoo xal tyjv 
S txatooovvjv aoxoo (see § 114, 1, Note 1 ). 

9. ’At-ta' u-bha-ne-kha u-bh e no-the-kha (Lev.10, 14), 
thou and thy sons and thy daughters .— 'Attd\ pers. pron. m. s. (§ 32), 
in its full or separate form (as here) in the nom. case thou , but in 
its suffix form — it stands for the oblique cases, and answers to 
our thy and thee (see § 33, 1, and comp. § 121, 3). The conj. ^ 
is pref. with Shu'req to both the foil, words because they begin 
with a labial (the B), according to § 104, 2, c . Both nouns are 
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irreg. (see and in § 96, or in Lex.) and pi., with suff. 2d p. 
s. masc.— Obs. how the Heb. idiom (as here) puts the pronominal 
suffix with each noun (or verb, as it might happen), though we 
prefer saying thou and tfly sons and daughters; comp, the remark on 
the analogous idiom in No. 8 above. 

10 . Hin-ne' rfi*ch g c dho-la/ w e cha-za'q w e acha/r ha-rii a ch 
ra'-ash (1 K. 19, 11), behold! a wind great and strong , and after the 
wind an earthquake .— Htnne' (also *JP1, see No. 31) interj. (see 
§ 105, 2). JTH, n. com. s. (pi. flitTH) in absol. st.; with Path, 
furt. (see § 22, 2, b), followed by two adjectives both agreeing with 
it in s. num., but g e dhdld' is in the fern. gend. and chazak in the 
masc., as the noun is of common gend. and so admits of both (§112, 1, 
Bern. 2). In {after) the 1st syll. {ach) is really closed, since 
the guttural H has a Dagh. f. implied (see § 22, 1), though we do 
not write ’ dch-cha'r . Rti a ch, having been named before, takes the 
Article ha (see § 109, p. 246), which is here pref. with Qa'mej 
according to § 35, 1, to compensate for the Dagh. f. which the 

excludes (see § 22, 5, a). Barash (for rd /l dsh, because of the 
Sillu'q), n. m. s. (§ 93, Parad. YI. d). — Obs. how in each clause we 
may supply the verb was (SVH, see § 144). 

11 . Mish-pa-^i'm y c sha-ri'm wHho-ro'th ^me'th chuq- 

qi'm u-mi^-wo'th ^o-bhl'm (Neh. 9, 13), rights and judgments and 
laws-of truth (=true laws), good statutes and commandments. — Mishpdti'm 
(see TDBtBlO in Lex.). Y e shdrVm, adj. m. pi. see Lex.) agreeing 

with its noun in gend. and num. (see § 112). Thoro'th , n. f. pi. (of 
•"Hip) in c. st. before rVQISj (see Lex.) n. fern. s. (no pi.), used here for 
an adj. according to § 106, 1; the Zaqe'ph-qafo'n (—) over it serving 
to mark the accent and the slight interpunction or stop (see 
§ 15, 1). Chtiqq'im, n. m. pi. absol. st. of pH (see § 93, Parad. 
YIII. c). Mtf-wo'th, not mifcYth, because the last syll. must begin 
with the 1 as consonant (see § 26, 1), since the X with silent Sh e wa 
closes the first syllable (see § 10, 3, and § 26, 5), fobhi'm, adj. m. 
pi. agreeing in num. and gend. with the masc. rather than the 

fern. MM, though it qualifies both (see § 148, 2, and comp. 6 dvYjp 
xat ^ yov>) ifc/LOoi stotv). 

Exercises. The following expressions , founded chiefly on the above 
examples , are to be written in Hebrew. —Tree and fruit of ornament. 
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Ornament of fruit-tree (Heb. tree-of fruit, see § 106, 1). My orna¬ 
mental tree (Heb. tree of my ornament, see § 121, 6).—Corn of the 
(ft) land and vineyards of new-wine. The land’s corn and bread 
(Heb. and its bread, see No. 8 above).—A great king (Heb. king 
great). A great queen (S"!3bE). The great king (Heb. the king 
the great). The great queen. The great kings and the good 
queens. Good kings and queens (see in No. 11 above). The great 
queen’s statutes. Thy queen’s right judgments (Heb. judgments of 
thy queen the right, see § 111, 2). Our queen’s judgments (are) 
right (Heb. judgments of our queen right, see on No. 3 above and 
in § 144, 1).—Her people’s sons and daughters. Their corn and 
wine Op*); see on No. 9.—Lo! great winds and after them (see 
§ 103, 3, p. 233) the mighty earth-quake. True judgments (are) 
good. Copies of your (pi.) queen’s law and decree. Their land’s 
wine and corn. Our kings' good laws and right judgments (Heb. 
and their right judgments). Thou (fern.) and thy daughters and 
mighty sons. The virgin’s truth (is) her great ornament. 

12 . Sha-ph e ^fi' 5 eth-ha-'a'm b'khol-'e'th (Ex. 18, 26), they 

judged the people at every time (lit. in whole of time). — ShaphHu' (not 
Shoph^H'y because of the Methegh, see § 16, 2) a regular or strong 
verb trans. (§§ 41 and 42) in 3d p. pi. Perf. Qal (ttfc'B, Parad. B), 
agreeing in num. and pers. with the subject (the heads or 

chiefs) understood, s^nd governing the definite noun ha-d'm in the 
acc. (see § 138) as indicated by fltf (for § 16, 1) the sign of 
the definite acc. (see § 117, 2). D?, with art. D2W1 (§ 35, 2, B, and 

see Lex.). B e kh8l, n. m. s. in c. st. (bb, Parad. VIH. c), here with 
Qa'mes-cha^ii'ph, 8, (not Qa/me^, d, see § 9, 12, 1, p. 41) because of 
the Maqqe'ph (see § 16, 1) which takes away the tone or accent 
of the closed syll. and so shortens the Cholem, o, into Qam.-chat. 8 
(see § 26, 5); the pref. preposition 1 reg. put with simple Sh e wa 
(see § 102, 2). tl? n. s. com., Parad. V1LL. b. 

NB. The Heb. idiom uses the noun bb (i totality , whole) for our 
adj. all (see § 111, 1, Bern. 2); so aU or every day is whole-of day , 
all the day is whole-of the day , aU we or us is our total for ^3, 

§ 91, 1, Bern. 2), all they or them*=*their total , etc. 

13 . Za-kha'r > eth-d e bha'r qodh-sho' ’eth-’abh-ra-ha'm 
f abh-d6' (Ps. 105, 42), he (i. e. God) remembered his holy word (lit. 
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the word of his holiness), Abraham his servant. — Zakha'r , trans. verb 3d 

р. s. m. Perf. Qal (Parad. B), governing in the def. acc. (as shown 
by (§ 117, 2 ) the noun d e bhd'r which is definite as being in the 

с. state (see § 110, 2). Qtidhsho', s'gholate n. m. s. (tfop, Parad. 

VL c) with suff. 3d p. s. m., serving here for the adj. (tt3Y7p, 
§ 106, 1 ) and taking the suff. according to § 121 , 6 .— Obs. how 
our idiom would favour TtfHpH ■HOT ( his holy word) which is 
also good Heb. (see § 111 , 2 ), rather than ittHp ( word of his 
holiness) which they preferred.—Dfyiltf, prop. n. m. s. acc. case in 
apposition with governed by *DJ as indicated by the "fltf 

(§ 117, 2), 3 Abraham being naturally definite as a prop. name. 
NB. The 2nd “fifcC here may possibly (as some think) be the 
preposition with (see § 103, 1, Bern. 1 ), giving the sense his 
holy word with Abraham.—!'Abhdo' (see 'll? in Lex.). 

14 . ’Esh-po'kh. ’eth-rft-chi' 'al-kol-ba-sa/r (Joel 3, 1 ), 
I (i. e. God) will your my spirit on all flesh (i. e. on all men).— 

(seldom see § 47, 3, Rem. 1 ), strong verb trans. 1 st 

p. s. Impf. (or Fut.) Qal of tJSTB (Parad. B), govg. in the acc. (see 
§118) the noun rCtchi', which takes tlK, because the noun is made 
definite by the suff. ^— 7 — my (§ 110 , 2).—Obs. how the Path. furt. 
in n*tt (see No. 10 above) disappears from under the gutt. fi, when 
it ceases to be final by the adding of a suff. or any other ending 
(fiiirn).—b?, prep., taking suffixes like a plur. noun (§ 103, 3).— 
On "bl see in No. 12 . 

NB. doubtless refers here to coming time and is there¬ 

fore in the Future tense (as most Hebrew grammars call it), but 
Ewald , Rodiger and others of the latest Hebraists prefer to call it 
the Imperfect (see the Note on p. 108), without any very obvious 
advantage; since the real (and confessedly the sore) difficulty about 
the Heb. tenses still remains much the same (Note 1 on p. 100 ). 

15 . Pa-qo'dh pa-qa'dh-ti ’eth’-khe'm (Ex. 3, 16), to visit I 
have visited you , i. e. I have surely visited you .— nps (generally 

reg. verb trans. in Inf. absol. Qal (Parad. B), used here with a 
gerund or adverbial force (e. g. surely , truly , verily) to strengthen the 
meaning of the finite verb ^PHpS (in 1 st p. s. Perf. Qal), according 
to § 131, 3, a, which is a very common and elegant idiom of the 
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language.— Obs. that this emphatic Inf. abs. usually stands (as 
here) before the finite verb; but sometimes it stands after it (as 
*TipB I have visited to visit) and then indicates continuance or 

persistency (see § 131, 3, b). — DDflK, sign of def. acc. with suff. 2nd 
p. pi. m. (see § 103, 1, Rem. 1).— Obs. how (contrary to ex¬ 
pectation) there is no Dagh. 1. in DD (see § 21, 2, b ), because the 
preceding simple Sh c wa (contrary to expectation) is not absolutely 
silent (see Note 3 on p. 43). 

NB. The examples in Nos. 12—15 show that the sign of the 
definite accus. case ()Hi$, 3H& or fiifct with light suff. (§ 59, 2, 

Rem. 1, § 103, 1, Rem. 1) is usually but not necessarily put before 
a noun in the acc. (§ 117, 2), when the noun is made definite either 
by the article (No. 12), or by the constr. state or by being a prop, 
name (No. 13), or by having a suffix (No. 14); comp. § 111, 2.— 
Obs. that when a noun in Jhe acc. is not definite , the sign tlK is 
not to be used; see some apparent exceptions in § 117, 2, Rem. 

Exercises. Ye (masc.) have judged the servant. He will 
verily visit (No. 15) his people. Lo! I will continuously remem¬ 
ber (Heb. I will remember to remember, No. 15) Moses my servant. 
Pour thou (Slfttf) thy holy spirit (Heb. spirit of thy holiness, 
No. 13) upon our daughters and sons (No. 9). Judge ye (GPU*) 
righteous judgment at (3) all times (in? in pi.). They all (Heb. 
their total, § 146, 1) have really forgotten (No. 15) their father’s 
words (No. 6) and the law of truth (No. 4). We will remember 
thy true words (No. 11). In truth and in judgment will he visit 
your people. She shall surely remember her father and mother 
and visit them (Dfii$, § 148, 2). Thee and thy servants will we 
judge among (Si) all the people of the land. Pour ye (fern.) out 
your new-wine for (b) your good fathers and mothers (Heb. and 
your mothers the good; but also after § 148, 2, see on No. 11). 
In thy salvation visit all the peoples and pour out upon them 
thy Holy Spirit (No. 13). I will verily pour out the Holy Spirit 
(§ 111, 1) upon them all (No. 12) in that day (Heb. in the day the 
it, § 122, 1). 

16. Yesh li kho'l w e la-ra / sh ’en-ko'l (Gen. 33, 11, 2 Sam. 
12, 3), there is to me all (lit. entity to me of all), and to the needy 
there is nothing (lit. non-entity of all), i. e. I have every thing but the 
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needy has nothing. — and its negative (see § 100, 5 and 
§ 152, 1 and Lex.), called adverbial particles, but prop, nouns sing, 
in c. state, serving for the verb PPtt to be , the positive 
and the negative ^ ***** *^?j see § 5. tthbl, 

ad. m. s. agreeing with ttFK understood, with 1, b and art. H (for 
tTtnbl, § 35, Rem. 2); but the b may take the Qa'mej before the 
tone-syllable (according to § 102, 2, c) without the art., so as to 
mean to a needy (man). NB. The cop. conj. *1 and may be said 
to mean but here, simply because the sense suggests opposition 
or contrast (comp. § 155, 1, b). 

NB. The Heb. has no verb for have (though TITO means to hold 
or take), but uses (as here) flP (or negativelyonly in 
Job 9, 33), or !"Pfi (expressed, or very often only understood, comp, 
on No. 3), followed by a noun or suff. pronoun with b prefixed. 
Comp. Sort poi for syw, Lat. est mihi for habeo. 

Exercises on No. 16 . We have bread (Heb. to us bread, or 
to us is (rpfl) bread, or existence (ttT) to us of bread). We have 
not a servant. The poor (pi.) have no corn (Heb. non-existence of 
corn to the poor). A king’s command has power. Ye have good 
and great vineyards. They shall have (to them shall be, 5"prp) 
the whole, and he shall have nothing. Thou shalt have power 
over (on) the whole land with the art., not kol- a're^ every 

land , see § 111, 1, Rem. 2). 

17 . Ka-bhe'dh ha-ra-’a/bh ba-’a'-re^f (Gen. 12, 10), heavy 
was the famine in the land. —intransitive verb (mid. E. i. e. 
having e (—) under the middle radical § 43) 3rd p. s. m. Perf. 
Qal (Parad. B), agreeing in num. pers. and gend. with its subj. 
nyi, n. m. s. (no pi.) with the art. H (not •«!, see § 35, 1). 
see § 23, 4.— Obs. that *15? here may also be an adj. s. m. (§ 93, 
Parad. Y. a), with the copula (was) understood, see § 144, 1. 

NB. The order of words in a Heb. sentence is simple and 
natural, essentially the same as in Eng. (see § 145), but it admits 
of considerable variation for the sake of emphasis or force. So 
here, instead of the common order rm aynn, we find *D3 
in&5 lay stress on the severity of the famine by placing 

*T5? foremost. Comp, on No. 19 below. 
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18 . f^dheq mlsh-sha-m&'-yim nish-qa'ph (Ps. 85, 12), 
righteousness from heaven looked down. —(see on page 341), with 
prep. *p3 prefixed (see § 19, 2, a and § 103, 2). ppflfo (— for — 
in pause , § 29, 4, a), reg. or strong verb 3rd p. s. m. Perf. Niph'a'l of 
5|J2tD (Parad. B), agreeing in num. pers. and gend. with its subj. 
pni. —Obs. that Niph. here is probably reflexive (see § 51, 2), 
meaning to bend oneself over, to stoop over , then to look or peep down 
(5taxtl7rx(o here in the Sept.); also that the Perf. may be taken 
here as present in signification, according to § 126, 3. 

19 . Sho-phe'kh dam ha-’a-dha'm ba-’a-dha'm da-mo' 
y ish-sha-phe'kh (Gen. 9, 6), shedding (or shedder of) blood of man 
(prop, the human being), by man his blood shall be shed .—rpDitf, act. 
part, (see § 50) m. s. Qal of SpDtD (Parad. B), agreeing in num. and 
gend. with understood and governing in the acc. the noun 

sing. c. st. of OT, without any sign of the acc. (any more than 
in Eng., see the NB. on No. 15 above); or rather the part, serves 
here for a noun (like a judge) m. s. in c. st. according to § 135. 

3rd p. m. s. Impf. (or Fut.) of Niph., here (as often) in a passive 
sense (see § 51, 2, d), agreeing with its subj. damo '. 

NB. Wl owes the suff. 1 and its own position in the sentence, 
to the very decided emphasis or prominence thus given to the 
murderer'8 crime, according to § 145, 2. The usual (or undemonstra¬ 
tive) construction would be very different, viz. Q'TOJI 

the blood of the shedder of man's blood shall be shed by man. 
Comp, the NB. on No. 17. 

20 . Shab-be'r t e sh&b-be'r ma^-^ c bho-the-he'm (Ex. 23, 
24), thou shall utterly break (or shiver) their statues. —Inf. absol. (used 
for emphasis, as in No. 15 above) with Impf. (or Fut.) 2nd p. s. m. 
Pie'l of (Parad. B), governing in the acc. the noun fern, ph 

or MSfcfc (§ 95 and Lex.).— Obs. that the Pi. form or conjug. 
is generally (as here) intensive of Qal (see § 52, 2); so that in fact 
•we have here a twofold intensifying or strengthening of the idea, 
namely by the Pi'e'l form and by the idiomatic or adverbial use of 
the Inf. absolute. 

Exercises. Their famine will be very severe (Heb. heavy) in 
its time. His truth and righteousness shall verily (Inf. absol.) 
look down on the earth. Because (* 1 ?) the blood has been shed, 
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let the shedder be judged (Heb. the shedder shall be judged, see 
§ 127, 3, b, c) by our upright judges. 

21 . Ex. 20, 12, honour thy father and thy mother. —*751? reg. verb 
2nd p. s. Imper. Pfe'l, causative of Qal to be weighty (§ 52, 2, 5), 
hence to make (or treat as) weighty , i. e. to honour , governing each of 
the two nouns in the acc. with because they are made definite 
by the suff. t|— which, instead of the reg. union-vowel (—), see 
§ 58, 3, b, has C 1 “T\) with as an irreg. noun (see § 91, 1, item. 
1, a) and (—) with (§ 93, Parad. Vlii. b) because of the pause 
accent SiUti'q (see § 29, 4, b). —Obs. the repetition of the suff., and 
see on No. 9 above. 

22. Prov. 13, 18, the heeder of (or, one heeding) correction shall 

be honoured. —see on in No. 19. nfiDlPl n. s. fem. s e gholate 
(see § 95, Parad. D. a). 3rd p. s. m. Impf. (orFut.) Pua'l (of 

passive of Pi. (§ 52, 3); the (—) for the reg. (—), on account 
of the pause accent. 

23. Gen. 40, 15, I teas actually (see on No. 15) stolen from the 
land of the Hebrews. —E prep. ‘j'Q put with — before the gutt. X 
(see § 102, 1, Rem.). On the plur. of see § 87, 1. 

24. Lam. 3, 7, he (i. e. God) has made heavy my chain .— 

3rd p. s. m. Perf. Hipffi'l ( causative of Qal, see § 53, 2). N e chdsh-t? 
(m&n? prop, copper, § 95, Parad. D . b), the (—) being o (Qa'me?- 
cha^u'ph) in a closed unaccented syll., according to § 9, 12, 1, p. 41. 

25. Ps. 22, 11, upon thee (i. e. God) I was cast from the womb. 
prep, b? taking the suff. like a noun plur. m. (see § 103, 3). 

Hdsh-la/kh-ti, 1st p. s. Perf. Hoph'a'l, passive of Hiph. of ifbflj 
(see § 53, 3). QfT) (here DJTJ in pause , § 29, 4, a), with (§ 22, 
5, a) but (contrary to our idea) without the art. because in poetry 
(see 110, 3). 

26. Job 30, 16, and now on me will pour itself out my soul, i. e. 1 

now pour myself forth in complaints. — adv. of time (§ 150, 2). 

3rd p. s. fem. Impf. (or Fut.) Hithpa ei, reflexive or passive 
of Qal (see § 54, 3), with transposition of the ID and Dl (accord¬ 
ing to § 19, 5) for agreeing in pers. num. and gend. with 

TDD3.— Obs. that the tense here is future (Impf.) in form , but in 
sense it answers to our present (see § 127, 2); also that the 

23 
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order of the sentence is rhetorical, laying stress on the time and 
(he person. 

27 . Ps. 31, 9, thou (i. e. God) hast caused my feet to stand in the 
breadth (or in the broad-place). —2d p. s. m. Perf. Hiph. of 

a verb Pe gutt. i. e. having a guttural as its first radical 
(§41, Rem.), as shown in Parad. D. The pref. prep. S takes the 
place and pointing of the art. (see § 35, Rem. 2), and though pre¬ 
ceded by a vowel has the Dagh. 1. on account of the distinctive 
accent 'ftphcha' (—) on the foregoing word (see § 21, 1). ^3*1, 

n. com. dual (bin) with suff. 1st p. s., with (—) in pause for (—). 

28. Num. 22, 6, whom thou wilt bless (he) shall be blessed .—UK 
(not n$, because not followed by theMaqqe'ph, as in Nos. 12—14) 
marking the rel. pron. *I©K (see § 36) aS govd. in the def. acc. by 
the trans. verb rw 2d p. s. m. Impf. PiVl of (see Lex.) of 
the class *A'yxn gutt., Pa ra d. E.—Obs. that 1©K serves here also 
as nom. or subj. to TVjrP or understood with the part. tplM 
(§ 144, 1), for it includes (like our rel. what) the antecedent (ac¬ 
cording to § 123, 2), yet we might have here KISl sflhtt, with 
marked emphasis on the person. 

29. Ez. 23, 35, thou (fern.) hast forgotten me and cast me 

behind thy back. — Pit!?© ( shd-kh&'-chdt , see § 28, 4 and Note 3 on 
p. 78), 2d p. s. fern. Perf. Qal of fl?©, verb Ld'medh gutt. (Parad. 
F., § 65, 2), govg. the def. acc. ‘TfiX (fiK with light suff., § 59, 2, 
Rem. 1). ‘'^©Pfi 2d p. s. fern. Impf. Hiph. of $[b©.—O bs. the 1 

consecutive (or conversive) pref. with Pa'thach and Dagh. f. (accord¬ 
ing to § 49, 2) which serves for the conjunction 1 and , but also to 
turn the force of the tense (hence called by most Waw conversive) 
into accord with that of the tense it follows (hence called Waw 
consecutive by Ewald, Rodiger and other recent grammarians, Note 2 
on p. 114). Sptt (ghdw-we'kh) n. m. s. with suff. 2d p. s. fem. (13, 
Parad. VUL a). 

30. Prov. 10, 1, a wise son will gladden his father and (or but) 
a fool-hardy son (is) his mother's grief. —TOM, § 96, 2.— Obs. the 
position and agreement of the subst. and its adj., as stated in NB. 
on No. 5 above. 

Exercises. Your copper statues (Heb. statues of your copper) 
shall be verily stolen from the land (fife with art.). We will 
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honour the truth and cast our souls upon it. Honourers (Heb. 
part. pi. m. Pi' el of “DS) of their father’s correction shall verily be 
blessed. I will keep myself (Hithpa el of Itt®, see on No. 26) from 
the mighty wind and great earth-quake. Now shall his feet stand 
in a broad-place, and he shall forget his grief. Whom thou, O 
queen (Heb. the queen, § 109, 3, Rem. 2) hast gladdened (they) 
shall rejoice greatly (see on No. 28). Ye have cast us behind your 
back and have forgotten (Heb. Iuipf. with 1 consec., see No. 29) 
your promise (“lOT). The g°°d mother has (see No. 16) wise sons, 
and they verily gladden (Heb. Perf. or Impf., see § 126, 3) her 
soul. Thou, good mother, forgettest thy grief, and thou, wise 
daughter, rejoicest in thy heart (lb). Whom ye keep (she) shall 
be kept, and her heart will bless you. Fool-hardy (see on No. 11) 
sons and daughters (are) a grief, but (Heb. 1) all the wise are 
honoured. 


31 . Job 13, 15, lo! he will (or does) kill me, I will (or do) not 

hope. —“jn, see No. 10. verb 3d p. m. s. Impf. Qal with 

suff. 1st p. s. (see Parad. C., § 60). Kb not (direct negative adv.= 
0 'j=non), to be carefully distinguished from bK not (indirect neg. 
adv.=}XYj=we), see § 152. blTPK, 1 p. s. Impf. Pi. of blfY 1 , verb ’’"fi 
and V gutt., the H having Dagh. f. implied (see § 64, 3 ).—Obs. 
that the place of the negative is always (as here) next before the 
verb (§ 145, 1). 

NB. In the Heb. Bible the word Kb in this place has over 
it a mark (a small circle or asterisk) to refer to the various read¬ 
ing in the margin *ib (to him ) called the Qfri', while the text has Kb 
(not) called the KHhi'bh (see § 17). Thus the Q e ri' or marginal 
reading would mean lo! he kills me, to him I trust; but the reading 
of the text or KHhi'bh (almost always worthy of preference), as 
given and translated above and as now generally approved by the 
best critics, expresses deep despondency.— Obs. also (in this verse) 
one of the many blemishes of the Eng. Bible, though it is one 
of the best versions. 

32. Ps. 121, 7, the Lord (properly Yahwe or the Eternal, see top of 
p. 53 and Lex.) shall keep thee from all evil. —Tpa©*] (yish-mtir'-khd' see 
Note 2 on p. 43, § 10, 1) 3d p. s. m. Impf. Qal of “VS® with su ^* 
2d p. s. m. (Parad. C., § 60). 

23 * 
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NB. nirp Y e hdica (Jehovah) is confessedly a mere makeshift 
sound as shown in § 17 (on top of p.53) and ought most likely to be 
either a Hiph. form 7T1PP (ydhwe) meaning he causes to be (i. e. the 
great first Cause), or in Qal ni!T] (yih-wt) he exists (i. e. the supreme 
Being, the Eternal ), from PP»l=rpn. 

33 . Ps. 25, 5, lead me (lit. make me tread ) in thy truth and teach 
me (or make *ne learn). — 2 d p. s. m. Imper. Hiph. of 
with suff. 1 st p. s. (see § 61, 3). For the pref. 2 , see § 28, 2 . 

34 . Ez. 29, 7, when they lean (lit. in their staying themselves) 

upon thee, thou shalt be broken, and thou shalt cause to shake (lit. and 
thou hast caused to shake) to them all loins (i. e. all their loins).— 
DJ?©nia, Inf. constr. Niph. of ‘J7C (to rest) with 4 pref. prep, 
and D- 7 - suff. 3rd p. pi. m. (see § 132, 2). see above in No. 

25 but here it has the distinctive accent Pdshta' (—) and that twice , 
i. e. both on the last letter (as postpositive , § 15, Rem. 2 , p. 49) and 
also on the tone-syllable to mark the real accent. The P\ in 
next word takes Dagh. 1 . for same reason as in No. 4 above. 
PWWT 1 w e ha- a mddh-ta' (see § 27, 3, Rem. 5, p. 77) 2d p. s. m. 
Perf. Hiph. of to shake (taken by most not as in No. 27 

to came to stand . but for see Lex.), with 1 consec. of the 

Perf. which shifts the accent to the end and gives the verb a future 
sense (according to § 49, 3), because it follows a future (“OIBP)). 

NB. Though the above explanation of ijWH is now generally 
received, one may yet venture to suggest another, founded on the 
fact that Ezekiel’s style (owing to his long exile in Mesopotamia) is 
very strongly marked with Aramaean and Arabic words and in¬ 
flections (as best shown by Znnz in his Gottesdienstliche Vortrage 
dor Juden, p. 159), and to render the clause thus, thou shalt cause 
all their loins to sink. ’In this case the root assumed is neither TPT3 
to shake (as above) nor the familiar TO? I to stand (as in No 27), but 
quite another root TG2II to sink (in Hiph. or ’Aphel, to cause to 
sink, hence to dip) found in Syr. (Num. 31, 23, Mark 10 , 38) 

and in Arab. as shown by Bernstein in his 

Lex. Syr. and first suggested by Michaelis in his ed. of Castelli Lex. 

1 With thi9 Arab, root Michaelis first identified it in his Supplementa ad 
Lex. Hebraica. sub voce. 
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Syr. Thus in Syr. we find jleoJ , r LiL, the day sank (comp. 6dsi and 
mergitur as used of the sinking sun or the close of day) occurring 
both in Ephraemi Opera Syr. Yol. I., p. 81 and in Dr. W. Wright's 
Contributions to Apocryph. Literature, 1867, p. >e, 1. l4. On this 

see the Note of Dr. Rodiger in the Appendix to Gesenii The¬ 
saurus Ling. Heb., p. 105; also a very ingenuous and learned com¬ 
munication to the Journal of Sacred Literature for Jan. 1859, 
p. 405, by Dr. W. Wright , then of Trin. Coll. Dublin, now Prof, of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge. See also Student’s HeU 

Lexicon on ‘TayH. 

- ▼ 

35. 2 Sam. 15, 10, token ye hear (lit. according to your hearing) 
the trumpet's voice. —k e shom- a khe'm, § 45, § 132, 2. 

36 . Jer. 22, 21, this (has been) thy (fern.) way from thy youth , 
for (or that) thou hast not hearkened to my voice. —ST( dem. pron. s. m. 
(§ 34) agreeing with :pH, but without art. because it is predicative 
here (§ 110, 3) and not attributive (§ 111, 2), which would be 

n : Tn ''vw, § 108 , 2, a.— § 104 , 1 , a.—shamAt 

(see on No. 29), followed by 21 to modify or strengthen the force of 
the verb (see § 140 and Lex.). 

37 . Ps. 119, 69, with (lit. in) whole (lit. whole of) heart will I 
keep thy precepts. —verb f^B, Parad. H. 

38 . Gen. 14, 21, give thou to me the. persons (lit. the soul) and 

the property take for thee. —(for ‘JP)) on account of the Miiqqe'ph 
(see on No. 12 above), Parad. H.—for Shfi'req (d) 

written defectively (§ 8, 4). — P1J? (for Hpb) as a verb ^B, see § 66, 
Hem. 2.—:[b (for ?jb) on account of \he pause accent; see § 124, 1, h. 

39 . Prov. 26, 14, the door will turn (or turns , § 127, 2) on its 
hinge and a sluggard on his bed. —HOP!, the Chald. or Aramaean form 
instead of 10PI (§ 67, 5, Rem.), 110, verb "T2, Parad. G.—What 
Heb. word is understood with b3EP? 

40. Jer. 1, 17, be not thou afraid before them (lit. from their faces) 
lest I shall make thee be afraid before them (lit. to their faces). — 
bit indirect or subjective (tfb is direct and positive) negative, used 
always with the Impf. (or Fut.) in dissuading or deprecating (see 
on No. 31).—nnn Impf. Qal (in Chald. form) of Plfin, verb and 
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B guttural (Farads. D and G). — Hiph. of DPH in 1st p. s. 

Irnpf. with suff.—Q">:B (only pi., § 108, 2, a).—"*JB, § 152, 1. 

Exercises. Verbs with pron. suffixes, Parad. C.— I will bless 
thee and not kill thee. Ye (fem.) shall bless us and they (fem.) 
shall teach us (see Gram. § 60). Thou shalt not (fcib or btf, what 
difference?) forget us, lest we cause thee to be afraid. Lead ye 
her in the truth and teach her. When we keep (Heb. in our keep¬ 
ing) his holy precepts (see No. 13), he will keep us from evil. 
When they heard (Heb. according to their hearing) our voices 
(nibip), they greatly rejoiced, for they trusted (No. 31) to us. 
When she leans (No. 34) herself on him, his loins will be strong 
(ptfi, Parad. D). When ye give us the bread, take ye the corn 
for yourselves (Heb. for you, or, for your souls, see § 124, 1, b, c ).— 
These (have been) my ways from me youth until (“l?) now (see 
# No. 26). These ways hast thou taught me and I have kept (Tmpf. 
with Waw consec.) them. This righteous law shall gladden them 
and every soul in their house (see on No. 12). These our sons will 
not hear you, for lo! as (*ltpK?) doors on their hinges so (*J?) 
ye sluggards turn on your beds. Turn not, sluggard (see § 106, 
Rem. 2) upon this thy bed, lest it kill thee. I see § 137, 3, 

Rem. 2) will give you all the flesh and ye (DPiK) shall eat it in 
your heavy famine. She blessed us to our face (No. 40) and (with 
1 consec. Impf.) forgot us behind our back, for there is no truth 
(Heb. for nothing of truth, No. 16) in her heart. Thou hast mace 
me stand in thy holy house and hast not cast me from thy presence 
(Heb. thy face, as in No. 40). 

41. Job 19, 24, lit. who will grant in the book and they (i. e. my 
words) shall be graven , i. e. would that they may be written in the booh! —See 
§ 136,1.—'Slpmi (for ^pnrn), 3 pi. m. Impf. Hoph. of ppH (Parad. G) 
in Chald. form (see § 67, Rem. 8) with (—) for (—) on account of the 
pause; with 1 cop. conj. ( —that § 155, 1, e) dependent on 'JI51, but 
the order is strongly emphatic or poetical, comp. § 145, 2.—“ISM 
with the art. as referring to some well known public record. 

42. Gen. 28, 12.—part. s. ra. Hoph. of 1SJ (Parad. H) 

or of as a ^B of 3d class (see § 71).—( earthward ) with !l 

local or old accus. ending, see § 90: same in last word — 

Hiph. (Parads. H and F).—On the time of the part, see 

§ 134. 
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43 . 1 Sam. 28, 23. -to 3 d s. m. Impf. Pi. with 1 consec. 
(§ 129, 1), here wanting the Dagh. f. according to § 20, 3, b. — 

(verb K"fi), see § 68, 1.—Mark the Kb with direct negative 
force.— bp’K~(for b?KK), Parad. I, § 68, 2. 

44 . 2 Sam. 14, 4.—Hatpin (for Hatpin), 2d s. m. Imper. 
Hiph. of (Parads. K and F) with the cohortative ending H—, 
see § 48, 5.—-[blpn (='0 king) the art. often helping to indicate 
the vocative case, see § 110, Pern. 2 and Note 1 ; comp. 6 6s6$ used 
for O God in Biblical Greek, as in Mark 15, 34. 

45 . Jer. 17, 14.—( and mag I be saved or that I mag 
be saved) 1st p. s. Impf. Niph. cohort, of 2W (see § 51, Rem. 4 and 
§ 128, 1); the (—) maintained or restored by the pause (§ 29, 4, b). 

46 . Is. 37, 23.—^, interrog. pron. used for persons, of no 

inflection (§ 122, 3) but here with "DK the sign of the defin. acc. 
governed by the trans. verbs that follow.—2d p. s. m. Hiph. 
of D*H; verb (Parad. M).—The r p with Dagh. f. conjunctive (§ 20, 

2 , a), hence to be read h a rimd'thdqqo'l. 

47. Gen. 41, 38.—KSttJn, verb K"b (Parad. O) in 1st p. pi. 

Impf. Qal with the H interrogative (see § 153, 2).—HTD, the D (not 
p) with (—) according to § 102, 2, c, and without Dagh. 1. because 
in close connection with the final vowel of the foregoing word 
(§21,1).—What istheHeb. for as this man? —(see §96) used here 
for emphasis.—and iSl (who in him) used (as the elegant idiom) 
for (in whom) see § 123, 1, the relative being uninflected 

(§ 36).—On the omission of the copula , see § 144, 1. 

48 . Gen. 41, 40.—HfiK emphatic according to § 137, Rem. 2.— 
?pB, § 96.—(f'fi verb) shall kiss (in token of homage) or shall 
arm themselves (see Lex.). 

49 . Ps. 22, 7 .—part. pass. m. s. Qal of HTp (verb T\" b, 
Parad. P) in c. st. according to § 112, 2. 

50 . Gen. 1, 3.—W (for njffj 3d p. s. m. (apocopated 
form, see § 76, Rem. 3, e) Impf. Qal of 5"P?1 (verb Sl"b and £ 
gutt.) with a jussive or imperative sense (§ 128, 2) but with the 
*] consec. in a past or historical sense (§ 129, 1).—“YlK repeated 
for emphasis. 
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51. Gen. 1, 9.—11 jp (n”b) 3d p. pi. m. Impf. (jussive or 
imper. § 127, 3, c) of Niph., agreeing with D“|® plur. in form of dual 
(§ 88, 1, Rem. 2). 

52. 2 14, 1.—S3 (Ki3), l"y and »"b, see § 76, 2, f.— 
nnpb, Inf. constr. Qal (npb, § 66, Rem. 2) with b (for b) prefixed 
with (— ) according to § 102, 2, a .— ■'?©, might be 0 1 ®©, see 
§ 120, 1.—nb? (child, t6xvov). 

53. Judg. 4, 8.—0» if, § 155, 2, f.— TDbni (and or then I 
have gone i. e. I will surely go), Perf. with 1 consec. but the tone 
is not shifted to the last syll. on account of the pause accent SiUu'q 
(see § 49, 3, Rem.); DK marking the protasis and 1 the apodosis 
(§ 155, 1, a). 

54. Neh. 2, 19.— T\)2 iuterrog. pron. for things (§37, 1).— 

121 prop, word but often matter or thing (so often in Sept, and 

N. T.): mark the concord between it and the demonst. adj. pron.— 

part. pi. m. (MW) used for the finite verb in the present tense 
(see § 134, 2, a), but more graphic. 

55. Judg. 14, 18.—On 5TQ and HE (for rta) see § 37, Rem.— 
On '“pS prefix prep. (§ 102, 1) as used here to express the force of 
our comparative (sweet from =* sweeter than ; strong from =» stronger 
than) see § 119, 1. 

56. Gen. 27, 1.—(for TVST^) ( and it was=xal frfivexo), 
on the form see above in No. 50, and on the syntax see § 129, 1.— 

because. —^“pnDPlI (defect, or apoc. for nphoill, see §47,3, Rem. 3), 
3rd p. fern. plur. Impf. with Wdw consec., Qal (HTO) agreeing with 
■W? n. fern. dual t see § 146, 5, and or that) his eyes were dim from 
(= dimmer than—too dim) to see (see § 132, 2). 

Exercises. The Heb. superlative. NB. The Heb. comparative 
degree is shown in Nos. 55, 56; the superlative is expressed by various 
methods but chiefly by the force of the article, e. g. honey is sweetest , 
pin®n ©an or ba® pin® ©an or is® pin® ©an or perhaps ©an 
D^pirran pirna, see § 119, 2.—What is said of Solomon in 1 K. 
5 , 11 , onsn-ba© oan*i may be rendered and he was wiser than every 
man or and he was wisest of all men t with substantially the same 
idea.—Give the Heb. for thou (art) the best , even better than our best 
(Heb. our good one). The strongest (???) of them (is) weaker (b^) 
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than he. The very wisest man knows (^T*) not every thing . Thy honey 
(is) too sweet for us to eat; and this water ( Heh. these waters) too bitter 
("Via) to drink. 

57. 1 K. 2, 36.—pblDTPS birushdld'ytm, On the dual form see 
§ 88, Rem. 2, and on the pref. 2 see § 102, 2, a .—PQtTI ( and dwell 
thou) 2d p. s. m. Perf. Qal with 1 consec., turning it into imper. 
since the imper. *123 goes before (see § 126, 6, c ).—njfcO n?k (lit. 
whither and whither, i. e. hither and thither , see Lex.) both from *J2$ 
with 51— local (§ 90, 2, a), but the *1— is sometimes for euphony 
(as here) changed to H— (see Rem. p. 197). 

58. Deut. 2, 4.—IS (for 515?) 2d p. s. m. Imper. Pi. apoc. 
(see § 75, Reft. 12 and § 20, 3, a). —ifatfb (for ifatfb) for to say— 
saying , usually introducing (as here) the very words spoken.— 
t3?T!«, § 96.— 1 WT* (an;), and K"b. 

59. Ps. 37, 8.— C|in (for tpH from *155151) 2d p. s. m. Imper. 
Hiph. (5lDl) in apoc. or jussive form, see § 75, Rem. 16. 

60. Ex. 21, 12.—rDp part. s. m. Hiph. (5132, ffi and 5l"b) 
in constr. st. with tiPR ( =smiter of a man). —Dpi (lit. and he 
has died =80 that he dies , § 126, 6, Rem. 1) a verb but middle 
E (§ 72, Rem. 1), J (not *)) before the tone (see § 104, 2, e). — 
flitt Inf. absol. Qal (used for emphasis, § 131, 3, a) with MOT* 
3rd p. s. m. Impf. Hoph., agreeing in pers. num. and gend. with 
its subject JIB'D.—What if fcMSl were used with the verb here? 
See on No. 28. 

61. Gen. 3, 13.— Tvm, see § 96.—'Hiph. (verb ffi 
and n"b).—b?fci, see in No. 43, but here with (—) instead of (—) 
in pause (see § 68, 1); J consec. of the Impf., § 49, 2 and § 22, 1. 

62. 1 Sam. 20, 41.—TH (later. “PYj).—TBStb (lit. to his 

nostrils =* on his face), dual (no pi.) accordiug to § 88, 2.—*inp}E5*} 
(for apoc. inMM) 3rd p. s. m. Impf. apoc. of Hithpa lei, 

with 1 consec.; § 75, Rem. 18, and comp. § 28, 4 .—tibXD num. card, 
adj. masc. used for fem. (see § 97) and so agreeing with the fern. 
DTQJPB, three beats—thrice, § 120, 1 and 2. 

63. 1 Sam. 26, 25.—Vb? Inf. abs. Qal of bin (*i"b and middle 
O), the Impf. always (as here) seeming to be in Hoph. though really 
in Qal, see § 69, Rem. 3. 
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64. Ex. 40, 37.—On the art. H see § 35, 2, B. —fc&l neither. — 
VD"! for Vp*] (§ 20, 3, a), f'B and b gutt.—irfoyn, Niph'al. 

65. Jer. 14, 21.—“1 BP 2d p. s. m. Impf. Hiph. of “VIE, with 
bfc$ (see No. 40).—prep. PK.—What is 

66 . Josh. 1, 3.—is—see in No. 47. —What is the Heb. 
for feet? —■ i PPP3 (lit. I have given it , see § 126, 4). — Obs. the rhe¬ 
torical or emphatic order of the sentence, according to § 145, 2. 

67. 2 K. 10, 32.—Dnn (comp, vulgar English in them 

days), § 122, 1.—bnP (Hiph., B gutt. and "$$) governs Pi22pb 
in Inf. constr. Pi. (nBjj) with pref. prep, b (see § 142, 2). 

68. Num. 20, 11.—3rd p. s. m. Impf. Hi^i. (Wl) with 
1 consec. (see § 49, 2, b). —Heb. for hands? —-sf?5 (for '"l?! 1 ?) 3rd p. s. 
m. apoc. Impf. Hiph., ^B and T\”b ).—^HCDp (for iftp, see § 91, 
Rem. 1, 6), with the distinctive accent Ttphchd' (—) which accounts 
for the Dagh. 1. in the E.—D3p?E (lit. two beats = twice), used as ad¬ 
verbial number, § 120, 5. 

69. Job 40, 4.—(Hiph. with suff. and Nun epen¬ 
thetic (represented by the Dagh. f.), see § 58, 4.—" , B“i'ab (poetic for 
^sb), see § 103, 2, Rem. 

70. Is. 5, 7.—(for see on 1? in No. 58 .—Obs. the 

stricking paronomasia or assonance here between TDETBp judgment and 
HElDp shedding (i. e. of blood), and between njJ'IS justice and 
out-cry; and this intentional and effective play upon the words 
ought always (if possible) to be indicated in the translation: and 
here we may attempt it thus—“he looked for right and lo! might , 
for weal and lo! woe ”. 

71. Mai. 2, 10.—The copula or IIP is understood (see on No. 
16).—^3&b (lit. to our total) see on No. 12 .—Obs.. how to express 
in Heb. the reciprocal pronouns ( each other, one another) and see 
§ 124, Rem. 4. 

72. Of. 2 Sam. 24, 15.—On ^ see § 5, Rem. 4. —On the syn¬ 
tax of the numerals, see § 120.—UPK, in what case? and why singu¬ 
lar? Also 5|b&? 

73. Gen. 14, 4 .—Obs. the ordinal use of the cardinal number 
nntan&bti, according § 120, 4. 
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Exercises. 0 that these words may be written in thy book 
(see on No. 41). Let us set up our ladders and their tops shall 
reach the clouds of heaven. She cast herself (Heb. 1DB3, see § 122, 
1 , c) on her bed and (-1 consec.) wept (»"D3). The clouds will 
give the rain and the earth will yield Hiph.) her fruit; there¬ 
fore ( l J2rb?) your hearts and voices shall honour him in (3) praises. 
I gave them water and 0 consec.) they refused to drink (nfitj), 
saying (Heb. for to say, No. 58) we (with emphasis, No. 48) will not 
drink neither will we eat what (see on No. 28) thou (with emphasis) 
givest us. Did ye ever (Heb. in all your days) see men like these 
in whom God’s wisdom is seen? Whom (No. 46) hast thou found? 
and who will go with us to the great city? Whose (see § 122, 3) 
cities (are) these and to whom shall they be given? These great 
cities (Heb. the cities the great the these) have been inhabited 
(itP 1 Niph.) by (§ 143, 2) this mighty people from ancient days 
(Heb. days of Dbi?). Whither shall we go to day (Heb. the day) 
and what shall we do there ? The words of her mouth are sweeter 
than his honey and stronger than this chain. Her chain is too 
strong to be broken and too heavy to be carried Niph.); see 
on No. 56. Ye gave us bread and we would not (Heb. refused to, 
No. 43) eat it from your hand. Because ye are very old (Heb. 
old very, HKip) your eyes are too dim to see us; therefore let your 
hands feel (10W12) us. Build thee (fern.) a high house in which 
(see No. 47) thou and thy daughters and son shall dwell in peace 
(Dibti). Two creditors (No. 52) came and (-1) took her house and 
her three children, for she had no help 0\T?), and no peace (No. 
16). Unless we desist from our great wrath, we shall be c.espised 
and forsaken, and who will help us? Desist ye (fern.) from 
your anger and forsake your wrath, that (*|?^?b = iva) ye may have 
my peace. Didst thou command him to smite me with her rod? 
If we prostrate ourselves before him (No. 40) twice, surely he will 
not put us to death (see No. 60). This must we do (Heb. this to 
us for to do, § 132, Bern. 1) and we shall live (SYTl). Despised 
and forsaken (are) ye, but (l) they (are) blessed of the people (Nos. 
49 and 63). Let us go now and let us save them (cohortative, 
No. 45) from evil. Adam’s wife was deceived (Niph.) by the old 
(‘ , 3blJ?) serpent and (-1) she deceived her husband. They will not 
be able (No. 63) to rebel in those days, for we will begin to cut 
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them off. Shall ye be able to smite them and take their substance? 
Who will begin to break the holy covenant and to deceive his 
wife? What shall we reply (No. 69) ? Lo! we are too vile to open 
(ntIB) our mouth before thee (No. 40). To day (Heb. the day) ye 
shall not go up and break the covenant, which ye made with each 
other (Heb. man with his brother). Let us not deceive one 
another, my brethren. Why, 0 daughters, will ye act treacher¬ 
ously with one another? have not ye all one mother and one 
home (Heb. house)? There was famine in the city sixteen days 
and it killed two thousand five hundred and eighty souls the 
eleventh day (§ 120, 4). Ask and ye shall receive (blp Pi. Perf. 
with 1 consec. § 126, 6, a), seek Pi.) and ye shall find. And 

the good king lived (^TTH, § 75, Rem. 3, e, § 129, 1) seventy-four 
years (§ 97, 3, § 120, 3) and reigned (jfb'Q’H) thirty-three years 
in peace. 


II. BIBLE LESSONS, 
i. SELECTIONS IN PROSE. 

1 . Abraham offering up Isaak . 

Gen. xxii. 1 —19. 

*** In doing these portions it may be expedient to learn more 
about the names and uses of the Accents (see § 15); about which the 
curious student will find full information in Prof. A. B . Davidson's 
Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation, 1861, or in Ewald's Ausfuhrliches 
Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Sprache, §§ 95 —100. 

Verse 1. (see No. 56 above), on the form (apoc. or 

shortened) see § 75, 5, Rem. 3, e and on the syntax , § 129, 
Note 2 .—On the arrangement and agreement of the noun and the 
demonst. adj., see § 111, 2.—see § 108, 2, 5, Note 4 and 
§ 109, 2; *1 (prop, and) = that; the noun being plur. only in form 
(but sing, in sense) governs in 3rd p. sing. m. the verb (he tested) } 
which is for (as in Job 4, 2; comp. *103 Ps. 4, 7, KHliibh) 
to lift , then to weigh or test by weighing , then to prove or try (so, 
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against Gesenius and others, it is explained by Bernstein in his 
Lex. Syr. under LttJ = SlOJ = fcttej)—The Patriarch was verily 
weighed , but was not found wanting\ in faith and obedience.— 
see § 100, 5 and § 33, 2, c. 

NB. The accents of this verse make a set or scheme , thus:— 


Their effect may (as a makeshift) he indicated in this fashion:— 
Way t: hi' | ’aclia'r hSdd c bhari / m ha’e'lle w e ha c 16hi / m |j nissa' ’eth- 
’abhraha'm wayyo'mer ’ela'w abhraha/m 1 wayyo'mer hmne'ni. 

Remarks. The verse was fancifully regarded by the punctators 
as a realm , under the control of the Billu'q with Soph-pasiVq (:—) 
as emperor at the close (generally equal to our period or full stop), 
and of another emperor , Athna'cli (—), about equal to our semicolon , 
dividing the realm into 2 chief parts; each of which is sub-divided 
by the Zaqe'pli-qa^o'n (—) as a king, about equal to our comma. — 
In the 1st subdivision of the 1st part, we find the dukes R e bhi* f (—) 
and P5shja' (—, still lesser), and the servant Muna'ch (—) as a con¬ 
junctive, uniting logically and closely the noun h&dd t 'bhari / m with 
its qualifying adj. hae'lle; in the 2d subdivision we again find the 
(—) and the (—) but both attached to one word (d^rtbfctrt) either 
by mistake for 'll (with Me'thegh, as in some Bibles), or because 
the (—) here stands for the Methegh (for no word can properly have 
more than one full or proper accent, see § 29, 1) to make the divine 
name more emphatic; then comes the Tiphcha' (—) as a king , a 
sort of comma separating (not very logically) the verb from its object 
eth- abhraha'm, where the ’eth has no accent because of the Maqqe'ph 
(") following, as a sort of hyphen (see § 16, 1).—In the 1st subd. 
of the 2d chief part, we have again a servant (—) in attendance on 
a king (—), very properly connecting the 2 words together as verb 
and object; in the 2d subd. a king (—) again gives prominence to 
abhraha'm (as in the vocative case), and then we find a servant 
Mer kha.' (—) joining its word closely to the last, which has the 
Sillu'q (—) and Soph-pasu'q (i) i. e. the end of the verse. 

Observe. Two uses of the accents are here obvious, viz. as signs 
of the tone or accent of the word and as signs of interpunction. 
i. e. of the logical and rhetorical (or rhythmical) relation of the 
words and clauses to one another. The whole system is certainly 
very ingenious and elaborate, but not of much practical worth, when 
compared with our own method of punctuation; so that one is 
tempted to say of it 

:ban bkn n^bnn ban 

Ec. i. 1. 
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Vs. 2. fctt, see § 105, 2, Note 1 and § 130, 1 .—Obs. the very 
graphic and touching terms in describing Isaac, who is 3 times 
made the prominent object with as sign of defin. acc. (see 

§ 117, 2, Note-); comp, also verses 12 and 16.—MrttJ thou dost 
love (§ 126, 3, a), —7lb"*[b get thee (lit. go for thee , the so-called dat. 
of advantage, here pleonastic, see § 154, 3, e); so also DDb *Q XD 
in v. 5.—iT-fan (the art. put probably to define according to 

§ 111,1), a name perh. traceable to a contraction of shown or 

provided of (i. e. HfcO'Q being caused to see , i. e. shown , part. Hoph. 
of SIS'}), as implied in v. 14; but see another likely derivation in 
Student's Heb. Lexicon.—Hiph. Imper of nby with suff. 3d 
p.s.m.—nns, c. st. of “inx (§ 9(J).—The art. H (not n), § 35, 2, B. 

Ys. 3. “iP:Ht=irith himself, see § 124, 1, b. —’’IT, const, plur. of 

v. which rarely takes the pi. except (as here) to denote pieces of 

wood or sticks. —:[b*5 3d p. s. m. Impf. of tfbn or rfb^ 1 (see § 69, 3, 
Rem. 8) with Watc consec. 

Vs. 4. has the 1 consec. because or is under¬ 

stood in the first clause, thus ( and it happened) on the 3 d day that 
(prop, and) he raised etc.; see Note 1 on p. 277.—8*1*1 for 
see § 75, Rem. 3, c . 

Vs. 5.—HlnPltiS? 1 p. pi. Impf. Hithpale'l of HHlD, see § 75, 
Rem. 18 and § 54, 2, a. This verb, being joined to the cohor - 
tatives («"Db5 and rQlfljj, § 128, 1) is itself also cohort, in sense 
though not in form, which very seldom appears in verbs n ,; b (see 
§ 75, 6). 

Vs. 6.—r-Hbbn here with the art. (because named before 

in v. 3), put before the 2d noun (according to § 111, 1).— 

Qal of or Hiph. of UitD (§ 7 3, 2, Rem. 2).—The art. with fire 
and knife , because already implied in the narrative though not 
named before.—Dn*!JTB both of them (lit. their two, § 97, 3, Rem. 2).— 
*nrr (also *1^*7-)’ adv. (§ 150, 2), but prop. n. m. pi. with suff. 
3 s. m. (“TH*) his junctions, § 121, 6, Rem. 4. 

Vs. 8.—ib with Dagh. f. conjunctive, § 20, 2, a. 

Vs. 9.—‘1E8, here equal to our Pluperfect (§ 126, 2).— 
for ns 1*5 (§ 7*5, Rem. 3, a). —HSVBSl with art., because implied, 
though not named before, as in v. 6. 

Vs. 10.—tthtSb for to slaughter (in sacrifice), see § 142, 2. 
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Vs. 12.—to??) (for nto?ri) apoc. or jussive form of Impf. Qal 

(§75, Bern. 3, d ) after btf, the indirect or subjective negative 
(see § 127, 3, c), used in dissuading, deprecating, etc.—KT] adj. s. 
m. in constr. st. fearing (—a fearer) of God etc.; see § 112, 2.— 
‘'firn, § 126, 3, a. 

Ys. 13.— behind adv. of place (but a prep, in v. 1); some 
texts read “THK one (i. e. one ram or a certain ram =xt$ indef., e. g. 
“inK ttTfcC, in Sept. av0pio7i6s xis 1 Sam. 1,1). 

Vs. 14.— Hfcp? SlirP ( Yahwe icill see or provide), as perb. suggested 
or indicated by the name !THb, and as implied again (next clause) 
in the fine national proverb In the Eternals mount it shall be 

seen or provided .—DPH, § 109, Hem. 

Ys. 15.— rWO, see § 100, 2, c. 

Ys. 16.—"'S (comp, on iPltf in v. 3), put before the verb 
for the sake of emphasis.—D2&2 n. m. s. (absol. st. Jer. 33, 31, formed 
like § 84, 15), here c. st., utterance , declaration , oracle. — that 

=8xi, used here as mark of quotation, introducing the very words 
of the oath, and repeated for emphasis in vs. 17.— Obs. IP®? 
seems to have two full accents (contrary to § 15, 2); but the 
Pashka/ (—) is put twice simply because as postpositive it must be 
on the last letter, and as marking the tone it must be on the ac¬ 
cented syll. which is here the penultima. 

Ys. 17.—(for In£ absol. Hiph., see § 75, 15.— 

ATP (for «h*!), verb (§ 69, Rem. 3). 

Ys. 18.—the 1 Warn consec. of the Perf. after lDP 
(see § 126, 6, a), the Hithp. either as reflexive they shall bless 
themselves (comp. Gen. 48, 20), or as passive (Sept. £veoXo'p)07j- 
OQVXai, quoted in Gal. 3, 9) they shall be blessed. 


2. Elijah's Ascension . 

2 Kings ii. 1—18. 

Ys. 1 .—Impf. apoc. (§ 75, Rem. 3, e) with Wdw consec . 
(§ 49, 2), used for tense of narration (§ 129, 2).—fiiblPSlS Hiph. of 
nb2 (see § 132, 2, and also § 133, 3).— nw (§ 10,’2, Rem.; 
comp. fHlPM in verse 11) will 1 (“) irreg., which is noticed in the 
margin pap pom 'on, i. e., the 0 with CMte'ph- Qa'mgf.—D^Wn 
adverbial accusative (§ 118, 1). 
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Vs. 2.—«ra®, ses § 130, 1, Rem.—ij *»n (lit. living 
is the Eternal and the life of thy soul) as the Eternal liveth and by the 
life of thy soul, a form of oath: **H const, st. § 89, 2, c. —DK prop. 
if=*not, but see § 155, 2,/*, p. 330.—bSTtl*^ (at end, and in the next 
verse) in the adverbial accusative, § 118, 1. 

Vs. 3.—Di*n, prop, the day—to-day, see § 109, Rem.—tpSTO 
plur. excel. (§ 108, 2, h). —bjP'Q, referring perhaps to the 
custom for the disciple to sit at his master’s feet'(comp. Acts 22, 
3).—WHp imper. Hiph. for TOnfi (§ 63, Rem. 4, Note 1 , p. 141). 

Vs. 5.—im*T»3, prep. 21 prefixed, according to § 102, 2, a.— 
Perf. for pres. (§ 126, 3); see § 153, 2. 

Vs. 6.—H^PW, § 109, 3, and § 90, 2, a.—DlWdi their two= 
both of them, § 97, Rem. 2. 

Vs. 7. Syntax of the numerals, § 120, 2. 

Vs. 8.—fipb, see § 66, Rem. 2.—t"HTO noun fern. Parad. D.— 
iIDD, see § 76, 2, b .—1 conj. with Qa'mZf, see § 104, 2, e.—& prep, 
with art. (§ 35, 2, B. 6, and Rem. 2). 

Vs. 9.—D’llJpD, Inf. with suff. and prep. § 132, 2.—1 and=that 
after ‘W1*— then (l inferential, § 155, 1, d) shall or 
let be, pray, a portion of two in thy spirit to me, i. e. may I have a 
double portion (twice as much as any one else) of thy spirit (comp. 
Deut. 21, 17): HB, see § 96. 

Vs. 10.—bifcttjb lit. thou hast made hard to ask, i. e. thou 

hast asked a hard thing, see § 142, 4, Rem. 1.—fl^b for H^b'Q, 
see § 52, Rem. 6. 

Vs. 11.—Lit. and it was, they walking to walk and to speak, that 
lof a chariot, etc.: see § 134, 2, a or c, and § 131, 3, b. —b$*1 Impf. 
Qal of nbs. 

Vs. 12.—*1 according to § 28, 2.—part. Pi* el, § 64, 3.— 
1* 1 '© , 1B1 bfcOlip MS Israel's chariots 1 and his horsemen. 

NB. In Hebrew tivo or more nouns can hardly be in the construct 
state before the same genitive (see Note 1 on § 114, 1): e. g. *'TZ? I 1B1 00") 
bsntp would be scarcely admissible in this place, and hence the 
language required either the expression of the genitive after each 
noun (bfcinte^ bsnfe"| ODH, as in verse 11 **0*101 

1 Dsn is a collective noun (like our word artillery) and so serves here for 
the plural (§ 108, 1). 

2 has immovable or firm vowels (§ 25 and Parad. IV. Bern. p. 208). 
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or the use of the possessive (i. e. suffix) pronoun after the 2d noun 
(as exhibited in this verse), or the periphrastic construction (see 
§115) which expresses the genitive in the manner of the dative 
(bfcHttrt D'Tflj'lfiiT] the chariot and the horsemen to Israel ).— 

There are some apparent exceptions, as in Jer. 46, 9, where we find 
handlers-of — benders-of—the bow; hut the two nouns 
in the construct state may be here simply in apposition , just like 
rfcna virgin daughter of Egypt , in verse 11 of the same 
chapter (see§ 116,5). A real exception appears perhaps in Ez. 31,16 
litD 1 ! Lebanon's choice and good i. e. its choicest product. 

Vs. 14.— even he , for emphasis.—see on No. 41, 
p. 358. 

Vs. 15.—nn: from to.— 1 ihanjA, see in Lex. under SlfcTlp.— 
'MTn, see § 75, Rem. 18 and § 54, 2* a.— 

Vs. 16.—T)fc$ prep.—pi., by rule (§ 120, 2) it should 
be sing, as in v. 7 above and v. 17, but this is one of the rare ex¬ 
ceptions.—"‘Jfi with the Perf. implying the actual fact ( lest the spirit 
has taken him up), but usually with the Impf., see § 152, 1. 

Vs. 17.— so far as to be ashamed , i. e. till they were 
ashamed to ask him (see fljiSl in Parad. M).—(^fiblD), on the 
effect of the pause accent see in § 29, 4, b. 


ii. SELECTIONS IN POETEY. 

Characteristics of Hebrew Loetry. 

Before he begins to translate the following Extracts, the 
student will do well to attend to a few brief hints on the subject of 
Hebrew Poetry; while those who may want fuller information are 
referred to Lowth's Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, especially Lec¬ 
ture xix.; Herder's Geist der Hebr. Poesie, translated by Marsh, 
1833; De Wette's Einleitung in die Psalmen, translated in Am. 
Biblical Repository, Vol. HI.; Ewald's Dichter des alten Bundes, 
B. I, 2d ed., 1866; Rodiger's article “Parallelismus Membrorum” in 
Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopedic, Sect. III., p. 11; and Gesenius's 
Heb. Lesebuch, Vorerinnerungen zur 2ten Abtheilung. This last 
is the ground-work of the following observations. 

The greater part of the Old Testament is poetical in its com¬ 
position, though only Job, Proverbs and Psalms, (technically called 

24 
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fTQiJj, from the first letter in the Hebrew name of each) are generally 
termed poetical books. The style of these writings is, however, 
very unlike what is called poetry in most other languages. It 
does not consist in metre , like the versification of the G-reeks and 
other nations; and much less does it consist in assonance or rhyme 
(see Note 1 , p. 371), like most of the poetry of modern Europe 
and Asia. In its form or structure, the poetry of the ancient 
Hebrews was distinguished from prose, chiefly if not solely, by 
brevity and selectness of expression, and by its seeking to impress 
the sentiment by means of repetition, comparison, or contrast. Hence, 
it has some characteristics of language , viz. the use of peculiar 
words, forms of words, etc., as explained in the Grammar, § 2, 5. 
But the grand characteristic, which in fact constitutes its rhythm , 
is a proportion or correspondence in thought and expression between 
the clauses of a sentence, which accordingly, in its simplest form, 
consists of only two members (Stoxi^ov).—Sometimes however the 
proportion or correspondence appears only in expression , while the 
thought runs on just as in common prose, as in Job 9, 2—-4. 

The poetry or rhythm of the Hebrews is generally termed 
parallelism 1 , as consistig in a mutual correspondence between the 
members of a period. And the different modes of exhibiting this 
parallelism mainly constitute the varieties of the poetic style, of 
which these are the principal:—1. Lyric Poetry , consisting chiefly 
of such compositions as the Psalms, distinguished by the effusion 
of pious sentiments. 2. Epic Poetry , as in Job; but in spirit and 
style this book may be said to border on the Dramatic . 3. Didactic 

or gnomic Poetry , as in the Proverbs and Lamentations. 4. Pastoral 
Poetry or Idyls, such as the Canticles.— Prophetic Poetry is sometimes 
spoken of as a distinct variety; but in reality we find in the pro¬ 
phets every style, from the highest lyric to the humblest di¬ 
dactic. The best is exemplified in the earlier books (Joel, Isaiah, 
i It is often of much service to the interpreter of Scripture to notice this 
parallelism, as a clue to the meaning. For example, in Ps. 76, 3 ( his taber¬ 
nacle is and his dwelling place in Zion) it has been doubted whether 

titDSl means in peace or in Salem; but the doubt can scarcely remain when 
the corresponding clause is considered, since in Zion stands there as parallel 
to the term in question and determines it to mean in Salem. See also 
in Job 6, 15, which some of the best critics hold to be mispointed for 3^9 
a victim , as the parallelism forcibly suggests that meaning; comp, also *15W 
Lam. 3, 22. 
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Habakkuk, etc.); in the later (e. g. Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah), it 
scarcely differs from prose. 

Some of the lyric and didactic compositions, viz. Psalms 25, 34, 
37, 119, Lam. 4—6, Prov. 31, 10—31, are what is called alphabetical 
in their arrangement, making a sort of Heb. acrostics , the vers^p 
beginning with the letters of the Alphabet in succession. 

Parallelism is generally distinguished into three sorts, according 
to the relation in sense between the corresponding members, which 
may be synonymous , antithetic , or synthetic. 

1. Synonymous Parallelism. —Here the second member is more 
or less a repetition of the first. These examples may serve to 
illustrate the correspondence:— 

Prov. vi. 2. 
sps-nttaq 
:*p8“ntt»a rrtbb? 

Thou art snared in the words of thy mouth; 

Thou art taken in the words of thy mouth. 

Job v. 6. 

“IKP'Q ssrxb 13 
:bE? rreaitft rronxtn 

it t - : • t ▼ 

For affliction comes not forth from the dust; 

And trouble springs not from the ground. 

Sometimes each member of the parallelism consists of two parts, 
so that we have four clauses, as in 

Gen. iv. 23. 
ibip phti nbar nny 
■'mas nsfxn -mb 103 

k t : • » v V ••: 

i 3 > 2 Bb iRJin «1» 13 

.... • S - T 

jipitanb “ibii 

'■TV- s vv : 

Adah and Zillah, hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech, give ear to my speech; 

For I have slain a man to my wounding, 

And a lad to my hurt. 

NB. This earliest specimen of Heb. poesy (comp, also the above 
lines from Prov. 6,2) strikingly exhibits rhyme as well as parallelism l . 

1 Rhyme is found in very many other poetic passages; e. g. in Job 6, 
we find it six times , viz. in vs. 4, 7, 9, 13, 22, 29. But there is no satis- 

24* 
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As another striking example of a parallelism with four clauses, 
we may adduce Ps. 19, 8:— 

ntnan rrim min 

t • : r i 

m: rostra 

•.xt - • : 

* natse nirp m? 

T T VtV T : •• 

j^ns wot 

The law of Yahwe 1 is perfect, 

Reviving the spirit; 

The testimony of Yahw& 1 is sure, 

Making wise the simple. 

Synonymous Parallelism is the most frequent form of the Hebrew 
rhythm, and admits of a very great variety of constructions, as 

factory proof that in these or other cases the rhyme was (as De Wette and 
others suppose) designed. On the contrary, it is almost certain that there was 
no such design; for had there been any, the poet might with perfect ease have 
given in Job 6 ten more rhymes, e. g. in vs. 8 there might be as good a 
rhyme as we find in vs. 9, by a very simple change in the arrangement of 
the words; thus, instead of the present order— 

K T VS V T F .. . 

in 1 ; -'niprv, 

he might, without affecting the sense, have written— 

aian ‘jri'pa 

jwpn rnbx -,n^ s 

As another proof that rhymes in Hebrew Poetry are generally, if not 
always, undesigned , we may mention the fact, that they all consist in the 
recurrence of like suffixes or terminations in the inflections of nouns and verbs, 
so that they often appear also in the plainest prose, e. g. Josh. 23, 11:— 

*7^0 DWTODai. 

; tambx njn*j“r« ranad? 

Compare the rhyming lines of Homer, H. XXI, 522—525. 

(be 8’ 8 t£ xa^voe f<bv e{; oOpavov ebpbv fxTjTat 
aoreoe a{9op.£voio, 9eu>v 81 k jj.T]vte dvfjxev 
7rdot 8’fGiqxe 7t6vov, 7ioXXotai hi x^Se* £cpijxev, 
cb; A/tXeOe Tpdueaat ti6vov xai x^Se IGirjxev. 

Also Virgil’s lines, JEn. iv., 256—258. 

Haud aliter terras inter ccelumque volabat 
Litus arenosum ad Libiae, ventosque secabat 
Matemo veniens ab avo Cyllenia proles. 

1 See p. 52, at bottom, where ought to be 
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might be expected from the diversity of the emotions and sentiments 
that required utterance. 

2. Antithetic Parallelism .—Here the idea in the second member 
stands in opposition or contrast to that in the first. This con¬ 
struction is specially frequent in the book of Proverbs, where very 
many of the sentiments are thus illustrated or impressed by anti¬ 
thesis; e. g. Prov. 10, 1:— 

narratr ddh p 

at - - : t t > 

:it» twin bios pi 

A wise son maketh glad a father; 

But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother. 

See other examples in Ps. 1, 6, 102, 27, 28, 147, 6, Is. 1, 3. 

3. Synthetic Parallelism. —Here the thought in the first member 
is enforced not so much by repetition or antithesis, as by expansion 
and modification; e. g. Ps. 27, 4:— 

nirn-nsB "'nbk® tint? 

■»n *»wb3 nirrnrroa to® 

AT ” *• J T T S " J • J • 

rn'srnaySa nirnb 
:ibaina njjabi 

One thing I ask from Yahw6, 

It will I seek after:— 

My dwelling in the house of Yahw6, all the days of my life, 

To behold the beauty of Yahw6, 

And to inquire in his temple. 

*** In most editions of the Hebrew Bible, the poetry is not given 
(as in the above examples) in lines representing the parallelism, k but 
in the same form as the prose (except in Ex. 16 , Deut. 32 and 33 , 
Judg. 6 , and 2 Sam. 22 ). The accents , however, serve to indicate 
the divisions or lines. Thus, a simple parallelism is divided into two 
members by Athnach (—) or by Mer e kha with Mahpakh (-^-); and in a 
compound one the subdivisions of the members are usually made by 
Zaqeph-qafon (—) and Rebhi a (—).—NB. In Rosenmiiller's 12 mo 
edition of the Heb. Bible, published in neat and cheap form by 
C. C. Tauchnitz, Leipsic, all the Psalms and many other poetical 
portions (besides those above named) are printed according to the 
parallelism. 
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1. God’s watch-care over Israel. 
Ps. cxxi. 


nibyian -no 


nirn 5 

jqrnjr’ irby *jbi njrp 

©■own Dirt’ 6 

■/ n - r 

mrtba n-m 

t : »t - • rr : 

yn-ba© Tp»© 1 ' rfin; 7 
:q©?ifiK n©©' 
Ttiriai j ?in«srvo©*i nin? 8 
jobiy-nyi nnya 


D"'inrrb« Ty xtev 1 

r T K - "1 JT -• 

i^Ty aia? ■pfcib 
rrirp ny© ■nTy 2 

.w : J* " •:*.•«. 

jrnai d^to r\w 

1 V rr r - /- T 

?fb:n Drab in^bit 3 
:TfTp© mr-bit 
■ibS"'-' stb-i mr -sb nan 4 

' at : r*. i j~ • 

jbsnto^ nferc 


Vs. 1.—The title of these 15 Psalms (120—134) nibttan y*6 
(only here, in most texts IlibiPEb with b with respect to, pertaining 
to, § 154, 3, e) lit. song of (or for) the ascents, i. e. intended for use 
on the goings up (see Ps. 122, 4) to Jerusalem, hence aptly rendered 
pilgrim song; but see Lex.—(§ 35, 2. B), referring no doubt 
to the hills of Jerusalem (see Ps. 125, 2).—‘pjittQ (lit. from where?= 
whence? § 150, 5): this question is answered in next verse.—On 
the tense, see § 127, 2. 

Vs. 2.—Http (§ 135, 1) maker-of: what if it were —I 

(not *1, § 104, 2, e). 

Vs. 3.—ttiEb.bfc$ may he (or let him) not give (Sept, jiij 

SqWj) thy foot to the tottering; see § 152, 1. So also D*l5^"bfc< may he 
not slumber; comp. v. 4. 

Vs. 4.— mrpkb he shall not slumber .—Obs. the effect of the 
direct or objective negative tfb, giving the positive assurance in 
response to the desire or wish expressed by the subjective or opta¬ 
tive bfc$ in v. 3. 

Vs. 5.—^“b?, not to be taken with 7fb& which is 
marked off by the two distinctives (—, thus used together only in 
poetry, hardly equal to our semicolon), but the copula is under¬ 
stood, e. g. i3UT (§ 100, 5), so that it means (He is) on thy right 
hand (lit. hand of thy right), i. e. for thy defence and succour. 
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Vb. 6.—Siam, f'D and Pl"b, suff. 2d p. s. m. with 2 epenth. and 
H redundant (§ 58, 4).—On the moon’s smiting i. e. its hurtful in¬ 
fluence or power in the hot east, as is here implied, see in Kitto's 
Bib. Cyclop, art moon. 

Ys. 8.—'(Inf. constr. Qal of KSJ, § 76, 2, d); here thy 
going out and thy coming in obviously means the whole course of life 
(cf. Acts 9, 28). 

2. Praise of the good Wife. 

Prov. xxxi. 10—31. 

:maa dbbbb phi! asai to b^n-ncx 10 
non'' sb bbtH nbya ab na na2i 11 

nr s v J t ▼ : at : - j- t*. - jT 

:n”n ■’Bi ba y*ntbi aia innbaii 12 

t r: ~ J" : at : j :j“ t ; 

:ppb 3 rena «ym ornffisi tbs rvnrfl 13 

t r: ~ ' v j- : - — k i • v jv t j iti 

:nanb sran pfnaa Tirio niaaa nmfi 14 
smrnyjb pH ‘1 nmab cptrjhm nb’b myaioprd 15 
5DTa yes mfea ■’Tbb mnpm m« naaT 16 

v it t ijt t v - r : ’ A" rr • - v tv jt : it 

: rpnyiTT raarn m:na riya man 17 

t r* i t at : t j ; t j rr\ 

:ma b^ba naa^tcb mno aio-a nayia 18 

rr- t :j - tv : ♦ i at : - j •• r -s tv 

jsbs *oan mKn nitHaa nnbffi mm 19 

» V IT 5 JT TV-: A • - JT : • T YTV 

irrasb nnbia m*rH ayb nbnB hb3 20 

i i : v rr jt : • t v t j k r r: jt j it r ~\. 

:db© ©ab nma-ba ■'a abaa nmab amrrsb 21 

!• T J \ T T •• T r V AT * JT " ! JT I 

snranab ■mansi mo nb-nn»y Dmama 22 

it : l jtt j * ; v at t : it r - : — . 

irmraproy i raffia nbaa ornywa ym’5 23 
j^ayaab mn: marri naam nntoy rnD 24 

r -r : - jt : rr -a- a : • - t : m ' r T 

:rnnx tmb pntorH ntnab mtnrriP 25 
msifflb-by norrmim naana nnnB mB 26 

it : - v v - i : at : t : jt : it ▼ 

:basn sb mbs* nnbi nma niab’in msiS .27 

I- s “ v rr : at j • t • v 

: nbbmv nbya nrnwjm maa «p 28 
: mba-by mby nio brni H»y niaa nia“i 29 

▼ rr •• ~ r t : - : • at jt ti j — 

tbbnnn mn mn^-nsm nrn bam mn npia 30 
jmtoya amyaa mbbmi mm “nsa nb-an 31 

r r: - r v : - t t, : - i* t avt j* : • Tt • 

v. 15. Tisa k" 5, ‘nn- k»j v. 16. ~~p nsos v. is. nara '’as 
y. is. ’ip nb’ba v. 25. ts x': v. 27. ’ip ma’bn 
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*** This piece i# alphabetical, a sort of Hebrew Acrostick (§ 5, 
Rem. 2).— Obs. the undesigned rhymes in verses 10, 12—15. 

Ys. 10. ntjk the wife of worth, § 106, 2, a. 

Vs. 11. (perf. for present, § 126,3), here with the accent 

shifted to the 1st syllable (see § 29, 3, b). 

Ys. 12. WfiS'oa (§ 59, Rem. 3). 

Vs. 14. fYFSfcjKD k$l°niy-yo'th, why not led? See page 42, 
No. 2, Rem. 

Ys. 15. *7*1721, either as noun {in continuance of) or as infini¬ 

tive {in continuing of\ § 123, 2), while it is yet night —Impf. with 
Wdw consec. for present (§ 128, 2, a). 

Vs. 16. PlttBT for PIET (see § 67, Rem. 10).— QfrV n*t» re¬ 
ferring to the wife; but KHhi'bh either 7133 referring to the hus¬ 
band, or 7B3 (Niph., is planted) agreeing with D*17 as subject. 

Ys. 18. Q e rX' and KHhi'bh are here the same in sense. 

Ys. 20. Wb with the art., § 102, 2, b. 

Ys. 21. tthb, pass. part, with D h 2tj in the accus., § 143, 1. 

Ys. 27. PlJfciS, § 75, Rem. h.—Q*ri' n*to*»bn, but KHMbh (with 
the same sense) niDb^Pl, the latter derived from :[b^, but the former 
from ^bn (see § 69, Rem. 8); see Maurer in he. 

Vs. 29. riisn, adj. either as attributive put before the noun 
for marked emphasis many women , etc. (see § 112, 1, Rem. 1), or 
perhaps as predicate, many are the women who etc. (see § 145, 1, b). 
Pljfe for the usual *jb7, see § 91, 1, Rem. 2. 

Ys. 30. ^ P*®^ ci woman fearing the Eternal , fc^Pl she — 

in the most emphatic construction (§ 145, 2). — Obs., the crown¬ 
ing praise of a good wife is the fear of the Lord or piety. —bbflPlf} 
(mark the — and see § 54, Rem., at the end). 
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EXERCISES. 

EASY SENTENCES FOUNDED ON GEN. CHAP. I. 

In six days were created the heavens and the earth and all 
which (was) in them. On the first day the light was created and 
it was called day; and on the second the firmament was made, divid¬ 
ing between the waters under it and the waters above it. On the 
third day the waters under the firmament were collected into one 
place and the dry-land appeared; and the earth produced every herb 
and every fruit-tree after their kind. On the fourth day the lu¬ 
minaries, the great (one) and the small, were made in the heavens 
to rule the days and the nights. On the fifth day God made all the 
fish of the seas and every kind of fowl. And on day the sixth were 
created man and cattle and beast and reptile, all of them (Heb. their 
total) after their sort. Then (Ttf) all the work (ch. ii. 2) was finished; 
and lo! all that had been done was very good. 


FROM BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

As I walked through (*122) the wilderness of this world (Dbi2), 
I lighted on (2 a certain (“Tfitf) place where was a den (STlJPE); 
and I laid me down (22t?) in that place to sleep. And as I slept 
I dreamed a dream. I dreamed and behold! I saw a man clothed 
in rags (D^nVa), standing in a certain place, with his face from his 
own house, a book in his hand and a great burden on his back 
(25 or DDE). I looked and saw him open the book and read 
therein; and as he read he wept and trembled. And not being 
able longer to contain (pBtfpinb), he broke out (fcOp or ibip fcttoj) 
with a lamentable cry, saying What shall I do? 
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m. BIBLICAL GREEK TO BE DONE INTO HEBREW, 

i. PRAYER OF AZARIAH AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

Daniel iii. 25—45. 

(Sept, version 1 ). 

25 2xac Be ’ACaptac TrpocYjofrtxo ooxcoc xal dvotijac to ax6p.a 
aoxoo eSwfjLoXoYeixo xtp xoptip ajia xolc aovexatpotc aoxoo dv piatp 
T(j> Tropt, OTroxatopivYjc tyjc xapivoo ottB xd>v XaXBatmv acpoBpa, xal 
etTrav* 26 E6 Xoyyjtoc el, xopte 6 Geo; xd>v Traxdpcov Yjp.d>v, xal alve- 
xBv xal BeBofcaapivov to ovop.a aoo etc xooc atmvac, 27</ Oxt Btxatoc 
el dm Traatv otc dTrotYjaac yj p.lv, xal Trivxa xa ep^a aoo dXYjGtva xal 
at 8Bo£ aoo eoGelat xal Traaat at xptaetc aoo 4Xyj Geta, 28 Kal xpt- 
p.axa dtXYjGetac dflrotYjaac xaxa Travxa a d'irr i Ya')( r e<; yju tv xal dm xyjv 
mSXtv aoo xyjv aytav xyjv xa>v Traxepajv Yjp.d>v 'IepooaaXYjp.. At6xt dv 
dXtjGstcf xal xptaet dm>t7jaac Travxa xaoxa Bta xac ap.apxtac Yjp.«>v, 
29</ Oxt *}jp.apTop.ev dv Tract xal fjvop.rjaap.ev dTroaxYjvat dtTro aoo xal 
dfrjp.apxofj.sv lv Tract. 30 Kal xalc dvxoXalc too v6p.oo aoo oity olttj- 
xo6aap.ev ooBd aovex7jpfjaap.ev ooBe dTrot7jaap.ev xaGcoc dvexetXco Yjp.iv, 
tva eo Yjp.lv ^dvTjxat. 31 Kal vov Travxa 8aa vjp.lv kizr^a^ xal Travxa 
8aa dTrotTjaac Yjp.tv dv dtXvjGtvifl xptaet dTrotYjaac, 32 Kal TrapeBcoxac 
vjp.ac etc ^elpac d/GpaSv vjp.d>v dtv6p.wv xal d^Gtaxtov aTroataxaiv xal 
PaatXel aBtxtp xal TrovYjpoxaxcp Trapa Tcaaav xyjv y/jv. 33 Kal vov oox 
eaxtv Yjp.lv dtvol;at xo axop.a, ata^ovYj xal ovetBoc d^£VYjGYj xolc BooXotc 
aoo xal xolc ae|3op.evoic ae. 34 Myj TrapaBtpc Yjfiac etc xdXoc Bta xo 
2vop.a aoo xal p.Yj BtaaxeBaaifjc aoo xyjv BtaGfjxvjv. 35 Kal p.Yj aTroaxfjC'fjc 
x4 SXe6c aoo dtp 5 Yjp.u>v Bta ’AjSpaap. xov f|yaTrYjpivov ott 6 aoo xal 
[Bta] ’Iaaax xov BooXBv aoo xal ’IapavjX xov Xa6v aoo, 36 '£2c 
dXaXvjaac Trpoc aoxooc Xeytov TrXvjGovat xo airdpp.a aoxrnv a>c xa aaxpa 
too oopavoo xal d>c xyjv ap.p.ov xyjv Trapa xo ^elXoc tyjc GaXaoarjC. 
37<5, Oxt, BdaTroxa, dap.txpovGrjp.ev Trapa Travxa xa eGvvj xal dop.ev 
xaTretvol dv Traa*g x*g ^ aYjp.epov Bta xac ap.axptac vjp.d>v, 3S Kal oox 
eaxtv dv xtp xatptp xooxtp ap^tov xal TrpocpfjXTjc ooBd ooBe 

oXoxaoxtoatc ooBe Goata ooBe Trpoc^opa ooBe Gop.tap.a ooBe xBttoc 
too xapTraiaat dvtoTrtBv aoo 39 Kal eOpelv eXeoc, (iXX’ dv ^o^j 
aovxexptp.p.dv*(j xal Trveop.axt xexaTretva>p.dv(p TrpocBe)(6eirjp.ev. 4t)f Qc 

1 From H. A. Hahn’s edition, Aavr/jA. xaxa xooi; ^Ejiooj/.rjxovxa, ex Offi- 
cina Caroli Tauchnitii, Lipsiae. 1845. 
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dv 8Xoxai>xd>paoi xpia>v xal xauprnv xal a>; 6v poptdoiv dpvdW mdvtov, 
o5xto yev6o0a> Tjprnv ij Gooia 6va>m6v ooo arjpepov xal 6£iXdaai om?0ev 
ooo, 8tt o8x Soxtv ala^ovir] xot; TreitoiGdoiv ^xxt ooo [xal xeXeidiaai 
omoGev ooo]. 41 Kal vov 6£axoXooGoopev 6v 8Xig xap8icj xal cpo[3o6- 
peGa os xal Crjxoopev xo 7rp6;ioTr6v ooo. 42 Mi) xaxaio^dv^c ^pa;, 
&XXa notrjaov peG’ t)pd>v xaxa xtjv 6metxeiav ooo xal xaxa xo -jrXYjGo; 
too 6Xeoo; ooo, 43 Ka't IJsXoo 7]pa; xaxa xa Gaopdoia ooo xal 86; 
86£av xcp 8v6paxi ooo, xopie* 44 Kal ivxpairetrjoav iravxe; ol 6v- 
8etxv6pevoi xot; 8oiiXoi; ooo xaxa xal xaxaia/ovGetrjaav dbro izaarji 
Sovaaxeia; xal t) lo^o; aoxtov aovxpipetT). 45 rvd>xa>aav, 8xi oo el 
povo; xopto; 8 Geo; xal evoojo; 6<p Skrjv xtjv olxoop6v7)V. 

ii. THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Mat. vi. 9—13. 

9 05xa>; oSv upooeo^eoGe opeT;' Ildxsp fjpdiv 6 6v xot; oopavot; 
ayiaaG^xto xo ovopa ooo, 10 6XG6xa> ij (3aatXeta ooo^ yev7]G7)xa> x8 
6£X7]pd ooo d>; 6v oopavcp xal 6m X7j; 11 xov apxov 7)pd>v xov 

6mo6otov 86; fjptv a^pepov* 12 xal acpe; xa 6<peiX7jpaxa 7)pa>v, <b; 
xal *$)pet; dcpijxapev xot; 6cpeiX6xai; Tjpdiv 13 xal prj elo£v6yx'g; 
Yjpa; el; < netpaop6v, dXXa £oaat Tjpa; dnro xoo irovrjpoo. [^Oxt ooo 
6axiv ij paotXeta xal t) 86£a el; xoo; atdiva;* dpTjv]. 

Ys. 10. As ooxoj; is here understood before xat, it may be ex¬ 
pressed (see § 155, 2, h) by ]3 — or 3—3 or — 3. 

Ys. 11. xov apxov 7]pu>v xov Imodotov is generally rendered 
by Dn5 the bread of our portion , as if the meaning of the Greek 
were the same as of the Heb. in Prov. 30, 8; but as it rather means 
our bread of the oncoming day (the prayer being supposed to be made 
early in the morning, with the day in prospect), it should rather be 
Kan nn5 or »an Di*b 'vhrb. 


IV. EXERCISES IN UNPOINTED HEBREW. 

Some Specimens of Hebrew without the points are here added 1 ; 
because the practise of writing, pronouncing and translating them with 
the proper vowels and other marks must be useful in many ways to 

1 Ampler materials for this purpose may be got in Bagster’s old Pocket 
Heb. Bible without Points , which edition may be had very cheap. 
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the student, who will thus gain a clearer insight into the structure 
and inflections of the language, being obliged to fall back constantly 
on his knowledge of the vowel-system. This will give him greater 
skill in distinguishing grammatical forms; e. g. in assigning to each 
verb its proper conjugation, mood, tense, participle, person and gender, 
and to each noun its state, number, mode of taking the suffixes etc. 

As modern or Rabbinic Hebrew is still printed without the points, 
the student will find the ability to read unpointed text a good pre¬ 
paration for that branch of Jewish learning. 


i. Pointing of Verbs. 

As a verb, though written with the same letters or consonants, 
undergoes many changes in its points to mark various inflections 
and meanings, the subjoined examples are to be pointed so as to 
suit the different forms and sehses, as recognised in the Lex. and 
Grammar.—NB. The numeral in the parenthesis shows how many 
such forms the verb may have; e. g. ttpb may have 11 different 
pointings, as ttpb, ttpb, ttgb, tDpb, etc. 


I3pb (11) to glean or gather 
(8) to write or count 

(12) to visit or appoint 
(4) to rule or consult 
(6) to break or shiver 

(2) to learn or teach 
‘HttHBn (2) to keep or watch 
Ipbnn (4) to divide or share 
HWl (4) to stand or set 
MPC (5) to adorn or honour 
DTOttK (2) to be strong or to 

strengthen 

(3) to ask or beg 
(6) to pluck or tear 

*ipmn (3) to be far or to remove 

ftli (4) to be high 

HDIM (6) to forget 

nWB (4) to be sated or to sate 

*jr0 (10) to give 


Min (Hiph. 4) to declare or 
tell 

Mi to touch 
nnpb (6) to take 

np (2) 

Ffipn (2) to crush 
ba*< (3) to roll 

DfiVI (6) to be dumb or still 

“1132* (3) to mete 

Vnb'B to rob 

PfiWin (2) to lay waste 

“Dtf (12) to perish 

ntfctt (7) to say 

nabsan (8) to eat 

Tntf'Q (2) to seize or hold 

Tn«K (2) 

TV* (10) to know 
Tn (4) 
ron 


1 The jussive or apoc. Impf. is included. 
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mm (3) 

“’“bn to bring forth 

nbin (6) 

mb 

0“113 (4) to possess 
rob to go 
*32b* (2) 

*3p30n (4) to suck or suckle 
IS* 1 (7) to form 
812 (3) to come or enter 

*82 (2) 

002** (3) to be ashamed 
13“lS to sojourn 
01128 (2) to move or waver 
*12 (2) to die 
nn*» (3) 

**io (3) 
i*oa* (2) 
main ( 2 ) 

•pfc3 (4) to scatter 

ii. Pointing 

blp m. (pi. niblp) voice 

nbip 

Tbnp(2) 

nil com., wind, spirit 

im 

012b m., garment 
^Q2b (3) 

2212 (2) m. star 

1 * 02*0 ( 2 ) 

D22212 

**» (2) com., hand 

D2T 


22100 (2) to turn back 
]1*13 (3) to judge 
•pbn (4) to lodge 
2^ (3) to contend 

2 *ni 2 

ni20 (2) to place 
nann (2) to set 

8*12* (6) to create 
*J*80* (2) to fail dr sin 
tl8bl2 (6) to be full 

8bon (12) 

81203 (8) to be unclean 
*T23 (9) to despise 

OT2 

*22 (8) to weep 
lb2 (5) to decay 
*lb2 (2) 

**120 (2) to resemble 

*n^*3 to become or be made 

*3^*n (4) to live 

*11**0* (2) to prostrate oneself 

of Nouns. 

130*» 

*51*18 (2) m., lord 
01*18 (3) 

*^00 (2) m., anointed, Messiah 
13*0212 

bl*l2 (2) m., great 

*bl02 (2) 

70*1 (2) m., wicked 
170 *1 ( 2 ) 

1H8 f., earth 
*p8* 

*12*18 (2) 
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ban com., foot 
D’bjn (2) 
bns m., tent 
jry (3) 
mt? com., gate 

rrm (2) 

■ptfB 

Haw (2) f., good, goodness 

innntD (2) 

maita 

fm (2) m., house 
TO (3) 

W 

Tin (2) m., middle 

■wi 

pgin 

STQDn (2) f., wise, wisdom 
tiffin (2) 
rngan ( 2 ) 

^bn m., sickness 
•’•'bn (3) 

C’-ibn 

nans (2) m., altar 

Inara (2) 
mnara 
Tinnara ( 2 )j 

rt3C (2) f., year, sleep 

rrao ( 3 ) 
cans© 

nya© f., seal 


nnya© 
rrga o ( 2 ) 

~y m., people 

nray 
ray (3) 

S“i m., much, many 

can 
van 
nan (2) 

naia f., blessing 

nana 

vnana 

ab m., heart 

mb 

nmab 

nab 

pn m., statute 

-pn 

Vn (3) 
nab© f., queen 
mabtt (2) 
pvmab© 

nteya (2) m., deed 

“intoy© 

©roy© (2) 

into (2) m., field 

T>» (2) 
nVTP ( 2 ) 

nastt f., pillar 

rnastt 

Ttvas© 
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iii. Bible Sayings. 

aarp n©x mb*' nax sns^a yaa aim naan xm nax nxai in 
aom ya© sinx issn ■’nisai nax nr© na sraa ya©i ©■no*' 
•my iwi an©n•© “in© npn xb siax min ©nn-bxi tqk 
nxa bay nbas bx 7b spina xa*> ryai baxa xr> baxna smaan 
bx sam-na inya inn n® nsyaa ©*>xb nna© stem man 
“lb ©lb© nib© :n?iB rum •" nx ixa-> namya maan win 
a©x ba snpf my©a nci naaab pna idt syntyb nib©i 
rnaani nym iia©ni m©ya fx *© n©y inaa r-ncyb tt> xaan 

sna© ibn nnx acx bix©a 


iv. Rabbinic Sayings. 

Sy irain xnrp maan naaan ■© naan n©yi aya aax 
nax aaxs© mb©n byi fan byi naxn by npin nbiyn maan n©b© 
mxneia manaa 7*^1 an©a ns© many©a me© mb© ns©ai 

baa aaxs© nnx-baa naibn nan nr to : nbiyn ia nnxn nx 
max lax am aaxs© lay; nx ©aian mas nT m smbaton naba 
ym aaxs© ipbna na©n nmy to smy nabn lrnaa b©iai aiasa 
nbiyb 7b ami nrn nbsya thbx nb ami T>a©x baxn ia t>ed 
anai naax naaa ■o aaxs© naxn nx naaan naaa nT m sxan 
s vt nxa*’ is lab by bx ib©anai na©n bx la^x bma sibpi 
a©x Tax fan m©yb *nxa aiasi *>aaa fa a©sa bpi aasa Ty nsn 

sma©a 


V. FABLES OF LOQMAN. 

1. The Gazelle. 

nma mxaa-nx xa*i nin©b nm fyb ibn xaa *»as xin b^x 
smmai map biaai na©n ib aam mban nbaa by wa yan 
siniamn Mbi arnma xin nnyi nna naan tampan nbx lx**'! 
aaxn yin simaann imxaan laoa aayn ©•'ana xa a©xai 
.•max ia mnna a©xi nbrnn ■’nna a©x nnx ■’b nx iniaa 

IT 
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2. The Lion and the Fox . 

tm lb ©pa^a nn©n rwro rmb ba* mVi ©bmi rv'ixn 'jpm 
rwro T'bit Ma -uarbs-nai nnyaa pa-na bnma : nanaa abaM 

baa©n na Ma^n : nsbaK'n arraaa bM nMaa spa anM nptb m©n 

:mnn *rba nab©n naxb aaab©b bstn maan Maaa bM arw 
‘'a baa©n ab naira ovaan baa Maan Mb nab ■n«n a^bM naM'n 
nrw Mb na nna Mana “pbM ttixan man n^ban naapy vim hmim 
sanaT /DM ■'a nan bM nnab “pn Mb ■'a wire nr 

itt ; T v v 


3. 27ie £iow <md Me Jfan. 

nsann’n nnaaan Sa nannb abn*a tro *rnM ©*»m ■nM Mian 
•V’pa q*im obs ©■’Mn M“i“’i :annaaa riMi anaa nM ■nMn bbnn 
wnun a^n ab tnMn a*»bM naMn :©*<Mn ab pn©n “nM psna Mana 
parr’ nnMn ck ■'a nnMn nM am 1 ’ ©■wn Mb nnMn aaa Dnsa** 
!ina naa nnMn pnas Mb •© annns nr {©■'Mn m 
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8, as consonant and guttural, 
25; prefers —, 62; as feeble 
letter, 29, Note 3 , 63, seq .; 
interchanged with H, 1, and % 
64; omitted, 64. 

*^8, 266. 

feeble or quiescent letters, 

' 29. 

£nn8, the gutturals, 27. 

Dnbnst, dilated letters, 23. 

18,329. 

*618, 315. 

T8, 226 Note *. 

**8, ^8, interrogative particle, 316. 

•pk, p8, 318. 

ibDI PUPO ‘Jfi l, 8, servile or forma¬ 
tive letters, 83. 

b8, 317, 319 Note 3 . 

b8, 325. 

Q*ir68, construed with sing, and 
plural, 310 Note 2 . 

D8, different from lb, 295, 329; 
interrog. 320; in oaths, 330. 

pm, 55 . 

m?8, as relative pronoun, 95, 
268; as relative conjunction, 
328; b ntD8, 254. 

fl8, sign of definite accusative, 
257, 264; as preposition with, 
230. 


3, preposition, 232; its use, 323. 

ntD83, 269, Note K 

aspirates, 26. 

pmn, labials, 27. 

participle, 116, Note 1 . 

TM, 232. 

0*^53, conjugations, 98. 
palatals, 27. 

ri5bp*1, linguals. 

with mappi'q, 45, 65, 165; as 
quiescent or feeble letter, 65; 
as sign of a vowel at end of a 
word, 25, 164. 

•H, article, 93. 

H, interrogative, 227, 320. 

H— cohortative and imperative 

ending, 112, seq .; case-ending 
of nouns, 195, 258. 

formative letters, 178. 

Ml. 

8*H, and VPT\, 90; how distin¬ 
guished from Jiy, 266. 

STH, its anomaly, 168; with the 
participle, 293; with b before 
infinitive, 290. 

258. 

Sfbn, 155. 

I, as vowel-letter, 29, 39, 65. 

1, Waw-copulative, 234, and 
consecutive of perfect, 115. 

25 
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•1? Waw-consecutive of imper¬ 
fect, 114. 

H^JTl, prophetic formula, 277. 

TTH, historic formula, 283. 

U5XOT, dentals or sibilants, 27. 

H, its sound, 26. 

as vowel-letter, 29, 39, 65. 

rn>p,its vowel-points and pronun¬ 
ciation, 52; with prefixes, 230. 

bars 154. 

irreg., 110. 

3, with suffixes, 232; its force, 307, 
326; derivation, 229, Note 1 . 

‘'S, 328, 8eq.\ derivation,229,Note 1 . 

DM TD, 330, and Notes. 

1 ? by *©, 329. 

ba, with negative, 317; with 
substantive with and without 
the article, 249. 

iD3, 232. 

TTDpp?, final letters, 21. 

various reading, 52. 

b, its pointing, 229 ; with suf¬ 
fixes, 231; its meanings, 325; 
as sign of the dative, 256; for 
the genitive, 254; as b auctoris, 
254; with the passive, 305. 

Mb, 226,317; in prohibition, 279. 

*lb, its use, 295, 330. 

ittb, 232. 

itab (poet, for nnb), with plural 
force, 231, Note 2 . 

322, Note 2 . 

Hj?b, 145. 

D, sign of participles, 120; of old 
or Aram, infinitive, 107, 183; 
formative of nouns, 183, 187. 


*D for HD, 96. 

*p for Jp, which see. 

Hp and TO, 96. 

iD, poetical addition to prefixes, 
232. 

JPH TO, its optative force, 295. 
tones or accents, 48. 

rbn) 

Jp, preposition, its pointing, 
229; with suffixes, 232; its 
senses, 324; sign of the com¬ 
parative, 260; as sign of the 
ablative, 257. 

MJ, 235, 236, Note K 

JIT), 145. 

2, its pronunciation, 25; as gut¬ 
tural, 60, seq. 

JT?, its root, 179, Note 2 . 

b*, preposition, 233; its senses, 
324. 

DX, prep., 230. 

IT?, 258. 

A?, 222, Note 2 . 

b?fc, technical terms taken from 
it, p. 99 and p. 102. 

X, its sound, 26. 

nbnp, 240. 

•ni?. various reading, 52. 

JTjj, its root, 179, Note 2 . 

1, as guttural, 26,63; doubled, 63. 

bjn, its root, 129, Note 2 . 

*tp, prefix for HEM, 54, 95. 

H, feminine-ending, 176, 177, 
194. 

b3TH, its form, 129, Note 3 . 

D3TI5, its root, 129, Note 3 . 
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A-sound, page 28. 

Abbreviations, 24. 

Absolute case, 308. 

Absolute state, 194. 

Abstract for concrete, 180; ex¬ 
pressed by the feminine, 240; 
takes the article, 247. 

Accents, 48—50; their consecution 
or relation to each other, 365. 

Accusative, defin. shown by 
257; with ending *1—, 196, 257; 
its use, 258; governed by the 
verb, 297 ; double, 300; as adverbial 
case, 226, 258. 

Adjective, circumlocution for, 237; 
with the article, 250; with a sub¬ 
stantive, 250; classed with nouns, 
175. 

Adverb, 226; expressed by a verb, 
287, 303. 

Alliteration, 362. 

Alphabet, 22. 

Aphaeresis, 55. 

Apocopated impf., 113. 

Apocop&, 55; of verbs 167. 

Apodosis, 281. 

Apposition, 252. 

Aramaean dialects, 2. 

Aramaisms. See Chaldaisms and 
Syriasms. 

Archaisms, 13. 

Arrangement of words, 307. 

Article, 93; its syntax, 245—250. 

Aspirates, 26, 46, 58. 

Assimilation, 53, 126, 144. 

Assonance, 362. 

Assyrian tongue, Semitic, 1 Note 1 , 
also p. 2. 

Asyndetic constr., 303. 

Case absolute, 308. 

Case endings, traces of, 195—198. 

Cases, 252—257. 

Cause (efficient), how expressed, 305. 


Celtic, see Keltic. 

Chaldaisms (Aramaisms) 15; in the 
form of the infinitive, 107; in the 
3rd pers. fern, impf., Ill; inPiel, 
121; in verbs frt, 170; in verbs *99, 
148, 149; in verbs 1*9, 160; in the 
plural, 189; in the feminine, 177. 

Chate'ph-p8,'th&ch, 44; shorter than 
Cha^e'ph-s e ghol, 77. 

Cha^e'ph-qa'mef, 44. 

Cha£e'ph-8 e gh6'l, 44. 

Chi'req, different sorts of, 38. 

Chdlem, 33, 39. 

Cohortative, 112, 281. 

Collective nouns, 241, 242; their 
syntax. 309. 

Common nouns, 239. 

Commutation of consonants, 53. 

Comparative degree, 260. 

Composition of words rare, 86, 179, 
225. 

Compound notions, how put in 
plural, 244; with art., 249; with 
suff., 244. 

Conditional clauses, 329, 331. 

Conjugations, or derivative verbs, 
98—100; number and arrange¬ 
ment of, 100; rarer forms of, 128. 

Conjunctions, 233, 326. 

Consonants, pronunciation and di¬ 
vision of, 24—27; softened into 
vowels, 29, 63—66. 

Construct state, 194; its use, 252, 
255; with art., 248. 

Constructio praegnans, 301. 

Construction, douvSexoc, 303, preg¬ 
nant, 301. 

Contraction, 55. 

Continued action, how expressed, 
287. 

Copula, the conjunction 1, 327. 

-, the logical, how expressed, 306. 

Crude-forms, i. e. unmodified ori¬ 
ginal forms, 173,182. 

25* 
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Daghesh, 27, 45. 

Daghe'sh fort&, 46; various sorts 
of, 56; where used, 56; excluded 
from gutturals, 60; and from 
63; omission of in verbs "SS, 146. 

Daghe'sh len&, 27, 46. 

Dative, 254, 256. 

Declension, 202; how found, 202, 
Note 2 ; tables of, 202—219. 

Degrees of comparison, 260. 

Demonstrative endings, 91, 133. 

- pronoun, 92, 266. 

Dibo'n, stone of, see Moab. 

Dilated letters, 23. 

Diphthongs, 28, 37; how avoided, 36. 

Doubling of consonants, 56; its 
effect, 120 and Note 

Dual, 191; of numerals, 220, 223; 
syntax of, 251, 311. 

E-sound, 28. 

Ellipsis of the relative, 269; of other 
pronouns, 269; other cases (real 
or assumed), 256, 262, 270, 299, 
329, of the conjunction, 330. 

Emphatic construction, 297, 308. 

Epenthetic or demonstrative Nitn, 
133. 

Epicoene nouns, 239. 

Epithets, poetic, 238. 

Eeeble letters, 1and h > 29, Note 3 , 66. 

Feeble or weak verbs, 102. 

Feminine gender, endings of, 176, 
rarer forms of, 177; vowel-changes 
of, 214, in construct state, 194; in 
plural, 189; other indications of, 
239; use of in abstract and col¬ 
lective nouns, 240, 241; form of 
in the infinitive, 106, 144, 152. 

Firm or immovable vowels, 68. 

Formae mixtae, 174; dagessandae, 69; 
auctae, nudae, 178. 

Formative or servile letters, 178 and 
Note 3 . 

Fractional numbers, 224. 

Future, or imperfect, name of, 100, 
Note 1 , 108, Note 2 ; formation and 
inflection of, 108; shortened and 
lengthened, 111, with Waw con¬ 
secutive, 114, 283; with suffixes, 
136; syntax of, 277—284. 

Oa'ya, 52. 

Gemara, 16. 

Gender, 176; agreement in, 250, 
309—312. 


Genitive, how expressed, 252—256; 
use of, 252. 

Gentilic nouns, 188, 248. 

Geographical names, 241, 247; with 
genitive, 253. 

Gerund, 107, 286, 289. 

Grave suffixes, 135. 

Ground-form, i. e. root or stem, 98. 

Gutturals, 27; their peculiarities, 
60—62; in verbs, 138—144. 

Hebrew language, 1; its cognate 
tongues, 1; monuments of, 9; 
copiousness of, 15, 100, 111; its 
grammatical treatment, 16—18; 
writing, 20—51. 

Helping-vowels, 78. 

Hendiadys (Iv 5ta 5uotv), 327. 

HIph'il, 122—123. 

Hithp&'el, 125. 

Homogeneous vowels, 34, Note 2 , 66. 

Hoph'&'l, 124. 

I-sound, 28. 

Immovable or firm vowels, 68. 

Imperative, 107; shortened and 
lengthened, 113; with suffixes, 137; 
its syntax, 284; other tenses and 
moods stand for it, 279, 284, 288. 

Imperfect, see Future. 

Imperfect (our), by circumlocution, 
293. 

Impersonal construction, 296. 

Incompatible letters, 85, Note 2 . 

Indo-Germanic tongues compared, 
7, and 4, Note 3 . 

Infinitive, 106; with suffixes, 137; 
use of the Inf. absolute, 286—290; 
use of Inf. construct, 289—292; 
with ^ 290; infinitivus historicus, 
288.„ ' 

Instrument, expressed by 3, 257, 

323, and by accusative, 298. 

Interjections, 235, 332. 

Interpunction, signs of, 50. 

Interrogative particles, 319—321. 

Irregular nouns, 218. 

Jussive, 112, 282. 

H&l or Q&l, its form and meaning, 
102—117. 

Ka'me$, see Qame$. 

Kaph veritatis, 326. 

K e thibh, 52. 

Keltic tongues compared, 4 Note 4 . 
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Eia'medh anctoris, 254. 

Letters, aspirated, 26, 46; liquids, 
27; quiescents, 34, Note 2 ; incom¬ 
patible, 85, Note 2 ; dilatable 23; 
radical, servile or formative, 178. 

Light suffixes, 203, Note*. 

MSppi'q, 47. 

M&qqe'ph, 51. 

M&ssdra', 17. 

Matres lectionis, 34, Note 2 . 

M§sh c a, stone of, 9. 

Methegh, 51. 

Mimetic roots, i. e. onomatopoetic, 
4, 84, 173. 

Middle A, E, or O verbs, 103, Note 1 . 

Mil6'l and MilrS', 48. 

Mishna, 16. 

Mixed forms, 174. 

Moab, Stone of, 9. 

Moods, how expressed, 100, 273, 
283—92. 

Megatives, two, as in Greek, 318. 

Neuter gender, wanting in Hebrew, 
176, 239. 

Neuter verbs used as passive, 306, 

Niph'a'l, 117 — 119 . 

Nomen rectum and regent, 193, 252. 

Nomina unitatis, 242. 

Nominal suffixes, 91, 199—204. 

Nouns, i. e. substantive or adjective, 
their derivation and sorts, 175— 
188; with suffixes, 199—202; their 
declension, 202—219; irregular, 
218—219; their syntax, 239—263. 

Number, 188—193; agreement in, 
between subject and predicate, 
309—312. 

Numerals, 220—223; signs of, 24; 
syntax, 261. 

Nun, assimilated, 54; epenthetic or 
demonstrative, 133. 

O-sound, 28. 

Onomatopoetica, i. e. mimetic roots, 
84, 173 Note 1 . 

Optative, 279, 295. 

Oratio obliqua, 331. 

Original, i. e. crude or ground, 
forms, 78. 

Paradigms or Tables of verbs, 
nouns, etc. II—XXXII. 

Paragogic letters, 195, Note 1 . 

Parallelism, 13, 370. 

Paranomasia (assonance), 366. 


Participial nouns, 181, 184, 186. 

Participle, 100,116, seq.\ with suffixes, 
137; its syntax, 293—295; changed 
for verb, 294. 

Passives, their construction, 305; 
neuters for, 306. 

PS'th&ch, 32, 37; preferred with 
gutturals, 61; furtive, 33, 61; in 
pause for §e're or S e ghol, 81; in 
Pi* el for §ere, 121. 

Patronymics, 188. 

Pause, 80. 

Perfect, 103—106; with Waw con- 
sec., 114; with suffixes, 134; its 
syntax, 273—277. 

Persons, abrupt changes of, 297. 

Phoenician or Punic language, 2, 
10, 30 Note 1 , 43 Note 2 , 95 Note 2 ; 
writing, 6. 

Pi* el, 119—121. 

Pleonasms, of the pronoun, 266; of 
the particles, 330, Note 4 ; of the 
negatives, 318. 

Pluperfect, 274; subjunctive, 276. 

Plural, its endings, 188—191; in pre¬ 
positions, 233; its use, 240—245. 

Pluralis excellentise or majestaticus, 
243; its construction, 310. 

Poetic diction, 13; rhyme, 371, 
Note *. 

Pointing of the Hebrew Text, 30. 

Potential, 280. 

Predicate, usually without the ar¬ 
ticle, 249; its connection with the 
subject, 309—315. 

Prefixes, 228; with suffixes, 229— 
232. 

Pregnant construction, 301. 

Prepositions, 228—233, 321—326. 

Present (our), how expressed, 274, 
276 bis, 278, 284; our present 
subjunctive, 276. 

Preterite, see Perfect. 

Pretonic vowels, 75. 

Proclitic syllables, 71. 

Pronouns, 88—96; personal, 88; 
suffix, 91; demonstrative 92; rela¬ 
tive, 96; interrogative and in¬ 
definite, 96; as suffixes to verbs, 
131—138; to nouns, 199—202; 
to adverbs, 227; to prepositions, 
230—233; reflexive pronoun, how 
expressed, 270; syntax of pro¬ 
noun, 263—272. 

Proper names, with article, 246; 
with genitive following, 254. 

Prosthesis, 55. 
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Protasis, 281. 

Pufi'l, 119, 121. 

Panic tongue, see Phoenician. 

Pure vowels, see immovable. 

R&l or K&l, 102—117. 

Qa'm&$, 36. 

Qa mes-ch&td'ph, 32, 40; distin¬ 

guished from Qamg$, 41. 

Q e ri, 52. 

Qtbbu's, 32, 38. 

Quadriliterals and quinqueliterals, 

86 . 

Quiescent or feeble letters, 28, 63; 
verbs, 102. 

Radical letters, 83. 

Raph&, 47. 

Regular or strong verbs, 102. 

Relation of weak verbs to each 
other, 173. 

Relative pronoun, 95, 268; relative 
conjunctions, 328. 

Repetition of words, 244. 

Roots, 83—87. 

Rhyme, often occurring but un¬ 
designed, 371, Note 1 . 

Rhythm, 13. 

Scriptio plena et defectiva, 35. 

8«gh61, 32, 37, 39, 40; with guttu¬ 
rals, 61; before gutturals with 
Qa'm€^, 94. 

S e gholate nouns, 182, 208—211. 

Semitic languages, 1—8; relation 
between them, 2. 
ere, 32, 37. 

ervile or formative letters, 83. 

8h e w&', name, 43, Note 1 ; simple 
and composite, 42—4; movable or 
vocal, 43; silent, 44: simple under 
gutturals, 62; the vocal, a half¬ 
vowel, 42, 71; silent or syllable- 
divider, 44. 

Shfi'rSq, 32, 39. 

Sibilants, 26; transposed, 55. 

Silluq, 49. « 

Square character, 20. 

State, absolute, 194; how far used 
for construct, 256; construct, its 
endings, 194; its vowel-changes, 
194; its use, 252, 255; when it 
takes the article, 248. 

Stem-consonants, 83. 


Stems, different from roots, 83. 

Strong, i. e. regular, verbs, 101. 

Subjunctive, 276. 

Suffixes, see Pronouns; their syn¬ 
tax, 264—66; grave and light, 
135, 203, Note 1 . 

Superlative degree, 260. 

Syllable-divider, 44. 

Syllables, theory of, 69—72. 

Syriac, 2. 

Syriasms, in the pointing, 65, 67. 

Tables, see Paradigms. 

T&lmu'd, 16. 

T&rgfi'ms, 16; origin of the name, 
129, Note *. 

Tenses, their use, 272—284; rela¬ 
tive, 275. 

Tone op accent, 48—50; signs of, 
49. 

Transitions abrupt, 297. 

Transposition, 55. 

IT-sound, 28. 

Union-vowel, 132. 

Verb, it8 form and inflection, 97— 
102; irregular, weak or feeble 
verbs, 102, 138—150; verbs middle 
E and O, 103; with suffixes, 
130—38; contracted, 144—150; 
weakest, 150—172; doubly ano¬ 
malous, 172; defective, 173; syn¬ 
tax of, 272; with prepositions, 
301; in combination, to express 
one idea, 302; as adv. 286, 303. 

Verbal suffixes, 91, 130—38. 

Vocalisation of the Heb. Text, 30, 
34 Note K 

Vocative, often with the article, 
248, 256 Note 3. 

Vowel-letters, 28. See feeble let¬ 
ters. 

Vowel-signs or points, 30—43. 

Vowels, 28—44. 

IVaw, consecutive, 114; origin of, 
115; with perfect, 114; with im¬ 
perfect, 115; its force, 283. 

Waw copulative, 115; how prefixed, 
234; its force, 327. 

Weak, i. e. irregular verbs, 101, 
Note l . 

Weakest verbs, 150—172. 
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